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DEATH FROM GASES.* 


By F. S. Crum oF THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
CoMPANY. 


That deaths, both accidental and suicidal, 
are frequent in this country from the inhala- 
tion of coal, water, mixed and acetylene gases 
is a fact well known to all who read the news- 
papers and give even casual attention to the 
reports of accidents and suicides contained 
therein. It is doubtful, however, if more than 
a very few have any clear idea of the approxi- 
mate annual number of such deaths in any 
given State or locality. Such information is 
not readily accessible, for the statistics, when 
reported, are often of more or less doubtful 
value, either because they are not complete or 
because it is frequently difficult, if not im- 
possible, to say whether a given death was due 
to accident or suicide. 

In New York City, as in other registration 
cities and States, an effort is made to classify 
gas fatalities as accidental or suicidal, but with 
what degree of accuracy it is impossible to 
say. In Greater New York, for example, ac- 
cording to the annual reports of the Depart- 
ment of Health, there were 1447 accidental 
deaths from gas inhalation and 825 suicidal 
deaths by gas inhalation during the five-year 
period, 1903-1907. The details by years were 
as follows: 


DEATHS FROM GAS INHALATION, GREATER 
NEW YORK, 1903-1907.* 

Years. Accidental Deaths. sooty ~" Deaths. Total. 
1903 25 378 
298 63 461 

456 

420 

557 


Totals.... 1,447 y 2,272 


* During 1908, according to the quarterly reports 
of the Board of Health, there were 206 accidental 
and 287 suicidal deaths from illuminating gas in 
Greater New York. 


At the present time about half a thousand 
deaths per year in New York city are due to 
gas inhalation, and nearly two-thirds of the 
total are considered to be accidental. 

In the registration area of the United States 


* The scope of ‘this article is limited to fatal acci- 
dents from gas used for illuminating and heating pur- 
poses. So-called industrial gas poisonings, such as 
sometimes occur in the smelting o metal or in the re- 
pairing of sewers, are not included. The separate 
reporting of such fatalities would make an interesting 
and valuable addition to our knowledge of industrial 
hygiene, and it is to be hoped that such statistics will 
soon be available as a result of the increasing in- 
terest in the whole subject of industrial accidents. 


during the year 1907 there were 1320 deaths 
reported as due to accidental inhalation of 
poisonous gases (these probably included some 
deaths from industrial gas poisoning), and 
609 deaths from suicide by asphyxia. 
These facts are sufficient to indicate the im- 
portance of- gas as a cause of death, but in 
this connection I wish to call attention to the 
annual reports of the Board of Gas and Elec- 
tric Light Commissioners of Massachusetts, 
for in these reports is contained detailed in- 
formation not, so far as I know, available else- 
where. These reports give details of such 
fatal and non-fatal injuries from gas and 
electricity as have been reported to the Board 
during the period 1889-1908. By an act passed 
in 1885, Massachusetts created a Board of Gas 
Commissioners to have general supervision 
over the gas companies operating in that 
State. In 1887 the supervisory powers of this 
Board were extended so as to embrace all com- 


hours to the Board of Gas Commissioners of 
every accident caused by the gas or electricity 
manufactured or supplied by them, whereby an 
employee or any other person shall suffer 
bodily injury, or loss of life, or be rendered 
insensible, stating the time, place and circum- 
stances of the accident, and such other facts in 
relation thereto as the board may require; and 
the board shall present in its annual report an 
abstract of all such cases. The board shall 
personally investigate all cases which it may 
deem to require investigation. 


Section 3. This act shall take effect on the 


thirtieth day of June, in the year eighteen 
hundred and eighty-eight. (Approved May 
17, 1888.) 

No fatal accidents were reported during 
1888 and only two fatalities from gas were 
reported during 1889. The complete statistics 
of fatalities, both accidental and suicidal, are 
presented in the following table: 


TABLE I.—PERSONS KILLED BY ILLUMINATING GAS, MASSACHUSETTS, 1889-1908. 


PROBABLY ACCIDENTAL. 
A. 


PROBABLY SUICIDAL. 
A. 
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* Ten were children killed by gas when the mothers or attendants committed suicide. 


panies engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
electric light, as well as of gas. It was not un- 
til 1888, however, that the Board of Gas and 
Electric Light Commissioners were specific- 
ally empowered to collect accident statistics 
from the gas and electric companies. This 
act, amending the previous acts of 1885 and 
1887, was in part as follows: 

Section 2. All companies and individuals 
engaged in the business of manufacturing and 
selling gas or electricity for light or fuel shall 
make a written report within twenty-four 


During the twenty years, 1889-1908, the gas 
companies of Massachusetts have reported 
1081 deaths from gas, the great majority of 
which have been due to gas inhalation. Of 
this total, 758 were males and 323 were fe- 
males. Furthermore, of the total no less than 
576, or 53.3 per cent of the deaths were prob- 
ably accidental; 420, or 38.8 per cent, were 
probably suicidal, and 85, or 7.9 per cent, were 
unassignable with any degree of certainty to 
either accident or suicide. 

There were fifty-seven cases in which there 
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were two deaths from the same accident or 
suicide. Of this number fifty-three repre- 
sented accidents, three suicides and one was 
doubtful. There were ten cases in which there 
were three deaths to each accident or suicide. 
Of this number seven were accidents and 
three suicides. Of the suicidal cases, each 
represented the suicide of a mother and the 
simultaneous death of two children. One serv- 
ant committed suicide and four children were 
asphyxiated by the same act. The most dis- 
astrous accident was the subway gas explosion 
in Boston, March 4, 1897, when ten persons 
were killed. 

lhe most frequent causes of accidental 
death by gas was by carelessly leaving a gas 
burner or gas burners open. Ignorance was 
responsible for some of these accidents, and 
intemperance was also quite an important fac- 
tor. Quite a few of these accidents, however, 
were attributed to defective burners—burners 
without good stops, burners improperly 
placed, etc. 

A considerable number of the fatalities, 
both accidental and suicidal, occurred in 
hotels and public lodging houses, but private 
homes and very intelligent persons were by no 
means excluded from the Massachusetts list 
of fatalities due to gas inhalation. 

The following were the principal causes of 
‘the accidental deaths by gas in Massachusetts 
during the twenty years, 1889-1908: 

CAUSES OF ACCIDENTAL DEATHS BY GAS, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 1889-1908. 
Open burners, mostly for lighting purposes...... 425 
Open burners, gas stoves, radiators, etc......... 62 
Broken or defective fixtures............eeeee0e 14 
Defective or leaking tubes.............e0e0e008 19 
Prepayment meters” ......csccceccscccevacees *4 
Defective and broken pipes, mains, etc........... 38 


Escaping gas, valve house, gas works............ 2 
Gas explosion, gas works........-++sseeeseeees 1 
Escaping gas, condenser room, gas works....... 1 
Acetylene gas explosions .........-eeeeeeeeeees 7 
Cther WiSCe hee ovens os cheese oss + weg oem 3 


* Some of the open burner cases may have been the 
result of prepayment meters, but only 4 deaths were 
specifically reported as having been caused by that 
device. ; 

The most important single accident was that 
of March 4, 1897, at the corner of Tremont 
and Boylston streets, Boston, when an explo- 
sion of accumulated gas in the subway caused 
ten deaths and the injury of many others. Gas 
had escaped from pipes broken during exca- 
vation operations and conditions favoring its 
accumulation it was presumably set off by an 
electric car. The details of the accident are 
given in the thirteenth annual report of the 
Board of Gas and Electric Light Commis- 
sioners. 

Of the acetylene gas explosions, one caused 
three deaths and another two. The first was 
at a generator house and caused by the gas 
coming in contact with a lighted lantern. The 
second was also at a generator plant and 
caused the death of the superintendent and of 
another employee. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, 
that the statistics of fatalities from gas in 
Massachusetts returned by the Medical Ex- 
aminers and reported in the annual Registra- 
tion Reports differ somewhat from those re- 
ported to the Board of Gas and Electric Light 


Commissioners. During the ten years, 1898- 


1907, for example, the Medical Examiners re- 
turned 353 accidental and 359 suicidal deaths 
from gas against 385 accidental, 285 suicidal 
and 43 doubtful fatalities reported to the 
Board of Gas and Electric Light Commis- 
sioners. The total fatalities from gas reported 
to the latter Board during the ten years was 
716 against 712 returned by the Medical Ex- 
aminers. Apparently the Medical Examiners 
charge the more or less doubtful cases to 
suicide. 

That accidental deaths from gas inhalation 
are unduly frequent in this country would 
seem to be undeniable. The high mortality, 
however, is probably due to such a variety of 
causes that it is unlikely that much improve- 
ment will be effected in the near future. Ig- 
norance and carelessness, in the Massachusetts 
experience, seem to persist and are quite as 
important factors to-day as twenty years ago. 
Gas fixtures, too, are still used which, at best, 
are poor devices for the purposes they serve. 
In Massachusetts, at least, the record of 
fatalities from gas inhalation and gas explo- 
sions lends no encouragement to the belief that 
the near future will show any marked im- 
provement over the past. 


INVENTING ARGUMENTS. 


By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Recently a gentleman who seems to have 
read some of my “Western Agent” articles 
announced himself to me as a beginner and 
petitioned me to recommend to him some 
work on the subject of life insurance that 
would furnish him with arguments that he 
might use in the conversion of prospects. 
Now, it often happens that a producer or a 
dispenser of an article is not a consumer. A 
manufacturer of ice cream is sometimes quite 
indifferent to it and a drug clerk not infre- 
quently is skeptical about the virtues of drugs. 
Being in a humble way a kind of producer of 
insurance works, I am just a bit sated with 
them and have a sort of reluctance to con- 
sume any of them, even when they are my 
own. I was, therefore, compelled to confess 
to this petitioner that I could not supply him 
with any large amount of satisfactory in- 
formation, but I tried to make amends by 
giving him a slight formula for inventing his 
own arguments. As there may be some others 
in the situation of my correspondent, I have 
decided to enlarge my remarks and offer them 
to the readers of THE SPECTATOR. 

Among the old and well-established com- 
panies it seems to me that the arguments in 
favor of life insurance must, to a considerable 
extent, grow out of the experiences of the 
companies themselves, or out of the experi- 
ences of particular agents. Of course, there 
is a very considerable quantity of general liter- 
ature which will serve as a basis for a discus- 
sion. THe Spectator’s book of large patrons 
of life insurance is always interesting both to 
a solicitor and a prospect. It always suggests 
the question “Why do so many men of large 
means carry such large policies?” And this 
leads to numerous arguments. The Handy 
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Guide furnishes such a great variety of in- 
formation that it is always valuable either to 
originate or support an argument; but,. inas- 
much as a solicitor is representing a particular 
company and is aiming to convert a prospect 
to a definite point of view, it is usually more 
feasible to confine the discussion to an ex- 
perience of that company or some agent of 
that company. For example, the company with 
which I have been associated has now passed 
the half century mark and reckons its total 


‘amount of insurance in force by the hundreds 


of millions, and its policyholders by the tens 
of thousands. It has literally thousands of 
large policyholders representing every State 
in the Union, and if I choose to take that line 
IT can always arouse interest by exhibiting 
various lists of policyholders as local, State 
or National. The annual statement, with its 


_ hundreds of millions received and disbursed, 


can be made attractive to any man who has 
good red blood in his veins and, if I were 
tired of the more ordinary items of interest, 
I could even get up some excitement over the 
mortality experience of our company. We 
have matured hundreds of endowments, paid 
thousands of claims and can point to happy 
families in every considerable city in the 
United States that have been made so by the 
institution that I represent. Then there are 
loans, policy conditions, and even legislative 
restrictions that may be used to introduce an 
argument. In fact, if I should begin to look 
over the material for makirlg or supporting 
arguments I should be worried by the abund- 
ance rather than the scarcity of it. A begin- 
ner for any of the well-established companies 
is in precisely the same position as myself, and 
it seems to me that, with a few suggestions 
from his superiors, he ought to be able to con- 
struct such arguments as he may need. 
However, it is obvious that all beginners 
do not begin with established companies. 
Some begin with companies that are them- 
selves just born. In such event the beginner 
is usually supplied with some novel feature 
which serves as a basis for arguments, but 
when he is not he ought to appeal to the ex- 
perience of other companies. If I were in 
the least pressed for materials I would bor- 
row all the documents I could from repre- 
sentatives of other companies and illustrate 
the virtues of endowments or other policies by 
the experiences of the successful companies. 
Of course, it may be objected that I should 
incur the danger of converting a prospect to 
another company, but I have not as yet found 
human nature to be constituted in this way. 
If I were urging any man to take an endow- 
ment in the New Century Company and at- 
tempted to illustrate by the experience of the 
Dash Company of New York, my experience 
is that if he applied for insurance at all he 
would apply with me. After all, as I am com- 
pelled to repeat almost every time I consider 
this subject, a man takes insurance with me 
and for me and because I insist that he shall 
take it. Of course, he has a family and am- 
bition and personal desires, and my company 
has magnificent virtues which I am able to 
hold up, and all these things give me courage 
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and energy and assist in the total result, but 
the largest and most immediate element in any 
life insurance transaction is the agent. With- 
out him companies usually do not prosper, and 
if I can personally get hold of anything issued 
by my own company or any other that enables 
me to make a strong showing and so sharpens 
my initiative, I will undertake to secure ap- 
plications. It is my impression that all suc- 
cessful solicitors feel this way about it, and 
I would recommend any beginner whose com- 
pany lacks experience to buy. liberally of 
houses that publish general literature and bor- 
row all the documents he can from his com- 
petitors. However, as space is being rapidly 
filled, I had better turn my attention to the 
formula which I attempted to furnish my cor- 
respondent. I wrote him substantially as 
follows: 

“With practice a solicitor becomes so ex- 
pert that he can invent or adapt an experience 
at the moment he needs it. This is not so 
difficult as may appear, and I will try to give 
you an idea as to how it is done. Perhaps 
most of the reasons for which men take life 
insurance may be grouped under the following 
heads: 

“For the protection of some loved one who 
is dependent. 

“For the protection of business. 

“For protection of the insured against old 
age. : 

“For investment. 

“For accumulation only. 

“For the sake of being like the majority of 
persons. 

“Ordinarily these heads are expanded and 
illustrated by a story which the solicitor re- 
members. When one cannot remember an 
actual fact that is appropriate, it is legitimate 
to modify a story to suit our purpose. Here is 
an actual occurrence: A hotel keeper took 
out a policy for $5000 and made his wife the 
beneficiary. It was an ordinary life, with the 
dividends deferred for fifteen years. Pres- 
ently he began drinking, gradually degenerated 
into an habitual drunkard, and one day dis- 
appeared. He had consumed all his assets and 
his wife and daughter were left practically 
destitute. They were unable to pay premiums, 
but it happened that the fifteen-year dividend 
period had expired and, under a provision of 
the contract, our company was able to pay 
premiums out of the accumulated dividends 
and keep the policy in force. In the course 
of two or three years the mother died, the 
daughter married, and the father ultimately 
reappeared and resumed the payment of 
premiums himself. For soliciting purposes the 
story does not end right and I modify it in 
this way. As I tell it, the mother and daughter 
are reduced to poverty, the company keeps the 
policy in force out of the accumulated divi- 
dends and, when the dividends are exhausted 
and the policy must inevitably lapse, the 
father’s death is legally established and the 
mother and daughter receive the $5000. With 
the proper climax this story has a telling effect 
upon a romantic prospect. 

“Business wrecks are reported in newspapers 
almost every day. Change the circumstances, 
use fictitious names, and save some business 
by means of a partnership policy. 


“If you have ever known or heard of any 
man who made money but sunk into poverty 
in his old age because he made no provision 
for it, weave the fact into a story and use it 
as an argument in favor of protection against 
old age. Take the case of any economical old 
fellow who has put something by and modify 
the facts so as to give the credits to life in- 
surance. 

“If you have been in the business long, you 
certainly write a young man occasionally, who 
wishes an investment pure and simple. About 
ten years ago my general agent insured a 
wholesale grocer for $40,000 on the twenty- 
year endowment plan, with an annual premium 
of $2000. Two years later the young man 
converted one-half of the endowment into a 
single premium and paid my general agent 
$12,000 in cash. My father photographed all 
the papers that were used in these transactions 
and used them to solicit with for years. 

“T will not go into further details, but in 
general you can do this: When you have 
insured one man for any reason you can gen- 
erally use the fact as an argument with the 
next man you solicit. Of course, if you should 
happen to be working in a city of 20,000 inhabi- 
tants and have insured the most conspicuous 
man in the place, the fact will help you with 
every other man you solicit in that place. But 
if you insured John Jones yesterday, you can 
make the fact look large and imposing and a 
reason why John Smith should insure to-day, 
if you will simply look at it in this way. John 
Jones may be merely a clerk on a small salary 
and apply for but $1000, but if you treat the 
transaction as important it will have an in- 
fluence upon other men. If you know anything 
about cards you will recall that the average 
man always seeks to give the impression that 
he has a winning hand. Somehow or another 
this putting on of a bold front will have an 
effect. Remember this while soliciting. Look 
upon everything you accomplish as large and 
important, tell other men about it, and urge 
upon them the importance of your achieve- 
ments, and they will believe you.” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OR- 
GANIZED DURING 1909. 


At the close of 1909 the legal reserve life in- 
surance companies of the United States, regu- 
larly licensed to do business, had increased to 
195, with a few others expecting to obtain 
authority in January. The number of new 
companies which actually started in 1909° ex- 
ceeded that of 1908 by eleven, and there are a 
large number still in process of organization. 
Since the organization of new companies be- 
came noticeable a few years ago the annual 
additions to the list are as follows: 1909, 27; 
1908, 16; 1907, 27; 1906, 27; 1905, 17. In 1904 
but three new companies began business. The 
two following lists show, first, the companies 
actually licensed in 1909, and, second, the com- 
panies projected during that year but which 
have not yet commenced operations: 
American Home Life, Fort Worth, Tex 
American Life and Accident Company, Port- 

land, Ore, 
Chicago Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. 
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Bank Savings National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Topeka, Kan. 

Central States Life Insurance Company, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 

Dakota Western Assurance Company, Water- 


town, S. D. 
Empire Life Insurance Company, Beaumont, 
Tex. 


First National Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Pierre, S. D. 

Georgia Life Insurance Company, Macon, Ga. 

Girard Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Golden State Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Great Northern Life Insurance Company, Wau- 


sau, Wis. 

Great Southern Life Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

International Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Kansas Home Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Topeka, Kan. 

Midland Life Insurance Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Mississippi Valley Life Insurance Company, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Modern Life Insurance Company of Indiana, 
‘South Bend, Ind. 

Ohio Burial Insurance Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Sam Houston Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Savings Life Insurance Company of Illinois, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Southland Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Southern Union Life Insurance Company, Waco, 


Tex. 
*Standard Life Insurance Company, Des 
Moines, Ia. 


Standard Life Insurance Company of America, 
Camden, N. J. 

Union Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. 

t United Savings and Annuity Company, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

* Widows and Orphans Fund, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





* Reorganization. 
7+ Annuity bonds. 


COMPANIES IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION. 


Aegis Life Insurance Company, Denver, Col. 

Alamo Life Insurance Company, Yoakum, Tex. 

American Bankers Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Amarillo National Life Insurance Company, 
Amarillo, Tex. 

American Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

American Life Assurance Company, Bay City, 
Mich. 

Amicable Life Insurance Company, Waco, Tex. 

Anchor Life Insurance Company, Kansas City, 
Kan. — 

Arkansas Life Insurance Company, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Atlas Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bankers Life Insurance Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Bankers Old Line Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Bankers Reserve Life Insurance Company, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 

Citizens National Life Insurance Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Central States Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Charter Oak Life Insurance Company, Madi- 
son, Ind. 
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Citizens Life Insurance Company of America, 
Reading, Pa. 

Commercial Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Commonwealth Life and Accident 
Denver, Col. 

Commonwealth Life Insurance Company of 
Nebraska, Omaha, Neb. 

Commonwealth Life Assurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Continental Life Assurance Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Duluth Life Insurance Company, Duluth, Minn. 

Empire Life Insurance Company, Seattle, Wash. 

Equitable Life Insurance Company, San An- 
tonia, Tex. 

Great Eastern Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
7 Great Southern Insurance Company, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Idaho State 
Idaho. 
Indemnity Life and Accident Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

International Life Insurance Company, 
homa City, Okla. 

Inter-State Life and Accident Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Lexington Life Insurance Company, of Indiana, 
Lebanon, Ind. 

Lone Star Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Tex. 

Mid-Continent Life Insurance Company, Mus- 
kogee, Okla. 

Midland Life, St. Paul, Minn. 

New Mexico National Life Insurance Company, 
Roswell, N. M. 

Ohio National Life Insurance Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Inter-State Life, Oklahoma City, 

t Oklahoma National Life Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City. 

Old Dominion Life Insurance Company, Norfolk, 
Va. 

Old Line Life Insurance Company of America. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Our Home Life Insurance Company, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Peninsular Life Insurance Company, 
Mich. 

* Preferred Life Insurance Company of America, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Prudential Life Insurance Company, San An- 


Company, 


Life Insurance Company, Boise, 


Okla- 


Detroit, 


tonio, Tex. 
* Public Savings Life of America, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Rockford Life Insurance Company, Rockford, 
Til. 


San Antonio Life Insurance Company, San An- 


tonio, Tex. 

Sioux City Life Insurance Company, Sioux City, 
Ta. 

Standard Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Standard Life Insurance Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Texas Security Life Insurance. Company, 


Austin, Tex. 

Two Republics Life Insurance Company, El 
Paso, Tex. ; 

Union Life Insurance Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Union National Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Union Pacific Life Insurance Company, 
land, Ore. 

Western States Life Insurance Company, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Wisconsin State Life, Madison, Wis. 

* Began January 8, 1910. t Now writing casu- 
i Began business January 10. 


Port- 


alty lines. 


The only old-line companies to retire dur- 
ing 1909 were the Southern Life of Fayette- 
ville, N. C., which reinsured in the Jefferson 
Standard Life of Raleigh, N. C.; the Guardian 
Life of Seattle, which transferred its risks to 
a fraternal society; the Great American Life 
of St. Louis, which consolidated with the In- 
ternational Life of the same place; the Great 
Eastern Life of Philadelphia, which, failing to 
get under way, cast its lot with the Union 
National Life of Philadelphia; the Union Life 
of New. York, which was reinsured in the 
Metropolitan Life, and the Inter-State Life, 


_ Indianapolis, reinsured in the Federal Life, 


Chicago. 


OLD AND NEW MORTALITY 
TABLES. 


No business in the world has a more reli- 
able basis upon which to make its calculations 
than life insurance. The earliest mortality 
table known was made by Ulpian, an eminent 
commentator on the Justinian Code, about the 
year 225, A. D. This was a calculation of 
probable life duration for annuitants and those 
enjoying life estates. Ulpian’s table for ages 
20 to 40 is as follows: 


AGE PROBABLE DURATION 
20-25 28 
25-30 25 
30-35 22 
35-40 20 


A rational treatment of the subject, by Witt, 
appeared in 1672, followed almost immediately 
by a mortality table based on experience of 
Dutch annuitants, and compiled by Hudden. 
The first modern mortality table, however, is 
that of Halley, more commonly known as the 
Breslau table, as the statistics of that place 
were taken as a base. This was compiled in 
1693. These tables were so constructed that 
they were of small value where there was 
either growth or diminution in population, 
that is, unless mortality and birth rates were 
equal, causing a so-called stationary population, 
they were inaccurate, especially at the higher 
ages. 

Herman, who followed Halley, pursued the 
direct method, and his system, though fairly 
accurate, always carried a slight error through 
the successive age periods. 

All these general tables upon which great 
labor, research and thought had been expended 
paved the way for the tables constructed on 
the records of selected lives of insurance 
policyholders. Although of course, the first 
company, the Equitable of London, used Hal- 
ley’s tables, together with Simpson’s (1762), as 
a base for its calculations of premiums, the 
first table to become standard was the North- 
ampton, published in 1783 by Dr. Richard 
Price. 

Morgan’s table, based on the experience of 
the Equitable, London, appeared in 1834, and 
in 1843 the table based on the experience of 
the seventeen greater English companies came 
out. 

America came into the field in 1789 with a 
table constructed by Professor Edward Wig- 
glesworth of Harvard University, and known 
by his name. Other early American tables 
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are the Pennsylvania table, 1814; the Massa- 
chusetts Insurance Department tables, 1862, 
and the thirty American life offices table, tabu- 
lated by L. W. Meech, and published in 188r. 

The standard tables now in use in the 
United States are the Actuaries or Combined 
Experience Tables (1843) and the American 
Experience Table (1868). 


THE POWER TO LEAD. 


The most important side of human existence 
is the natural method of thinking. There is 
such a thing as natural creative power of 
thought. This form is not acutely developed 
in very many people, and this fact is one of 
the most valuable and helpful allies of the 
life insurance solicitor. It means that there 
are many people who are always unconsciously 
drawn into this or that, who permit them- 
selves to be led. It is the opportunity of the 
life insurance solicitor to lead such people in 
the right direction. 

The human body is a magnet of wonder- 
ful intensity, and the power is measured only 
by and through education. The individual, 
the agent, if you please, must know something 
about his own magnetism or his own human 
electricity which attracts other powers to him. 

The rate book is not the only thing for a 
life insurance agent to study. 

Undoubtedly there is such a thing as mental 
magnetic vibration and, when fully under- 
stood it is claimed, even asserted, by those who 
have made a study of it, that one can create 
conditions in and around him that will in the 
end bring him great success. 


DON’TS WORTH REMEMBERING. 


Don’t try for results by haphazard methods. 

Don’t intrude yourself upon a man when he is 
busy with others. 

Don’t stop to talk the benefits of life insur- 
ance, they aré well enough known. 

Don’t talk other companies, they have agents 
of their own. 

Don’t let the man you are trying to insure 
imagine he is doing you a favor. E 

Don’t try to write the same contract on every 
life. 

Don’t have prospects that cannot eventually 
be converted into policyholders. 

Don’t be afraid of selling your prospect too 
much insurance. 

Don’t ask timidly for a signature. 

Don’t try to make an actuary of every man 
you write. 

Don’t waste half your time blowing about the 
applications you have written. 

Don’t get discouraged because you sometimes 
lose a case. 

Don’t kick because the company declines a 
risk you think good. They want the business if 
it is good. 

Don’t imagine there is no business in your 
neighborhood. Somebody is writing your neigh- 
bors while you look elsewhere. 

Don’t hunt an easy snap. 

Don’t argue with fellow agents. 
buying insurance. 

Don’t discredit companies that should com- 
mand confidence, nor detract from the desira- 
bility of their policies—The Security Agent. 


They are not 
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WHAT OF THE FARMER AS A 
PROSPECT? 

There are about 7,000,000 farms in the 
United -States, and about 13,000,000 persons 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits in this 
country. Although great in manufacturers 
and mining, the United States is essentially an 
agricultural nation. 

By far the greater portion of the people 
being engaged in agricultural pursuits, it natu- 
rally follows that an enormous amount of life 
insurance should. be held among this class. 
Life insurance should have attractions for the 
farmer just as it has for those in other lines 
of work, banking, clerking or what not. The 
farmer is just as much in business for himself 
as the manufacturer of shoes or mowing ma- 
chines. The soil tiller has money invested in 
a plant of more or less value which, without 
his brains, would become unproductive and 
soon fall to a state of deterioration and decay. 
In a firm or corporation there is generally 
more than one trained mind to guide its af- 
fairs. On thousands of farms there is but one 
man to Jook after all the numerous lines: of 
work, and success or failure depends upon his 
ability to keep going. Next to him the wife 
knows most about what should be done and 
when to do it, but she rarely has the physical 
strength to look after the work both inside 
and out. 

The spectacle of a widow trying to run a 
farm with profit and possibly pay off a mort- 
gage, employing outside help to perform the 
work formerly done better and far more in- 
expensively by the husband, is just as dis- 


tressing as many other of the trying situations 


into which women are forced through the de- 
mise of the head of the house, involving lack 
of revenue and intelligent direction to con- 
duct the domestic affairs. 

Some agents pay little attention to solicita- 
tion among farmers, preferring to work among 
business men and clerks in the towns. They 
forget that the farmer is a business man too. 
He must employ business methods to insure 
success. His land, barns, dairy, stock and ma- 
chinery constitute an extensive piant, and it 
is part of a good business policy to protect 
the ability and strength which make this plant 
productive. That it is a mistake to slight the 
farmer is shown by the records of some com- 





panies which do a large amount of business 
among them. While the agent working in 
the city may encounter numerous men who 
need life insurance and who could be written, 
how often it happens that they have not the 
money laid by to pay the premium? The 
farmer generally has some money—enough to 
pay an annual premium in any event. He is 
naturally of a cautious, saving disposition. 

In doing business with farmers it is essential 
to carry recommendations from people they 
know and trust. It pays to get some word of 
commendation from each farmer written. 
These will have weight with others. What a 
farmer does interests his neighbor more than 
similar affairs among city men. If Joe Todd, 
“down the holler,’ has taken $5000 his neigh- 
bor is sure to be interested and, as he works, 
has time to speculate on the benefits Todd’s 
family are likely to derive from the insurance. 

Before calling upon a farmer it is well to 
send him some good insurance literature and 
a personal letter, mentioning some of the peo- 
ple in his locality who are insured in your 
company. When you arrive to interview him 
you are not quite so much a stranger, as he 
has received your communication and has had 
time to form some opinion as to what place 
life insurance may have in his industrial and 
domestic affairs. 

A mortgaged farm needs a life insurance 
policy to offset the mortgage. This is one of 
the arguments most commonly used. Farmers 
have a strong desire to see their sons and 
daughters well educated and better fitted to 
enter active spheres of life than were their 
parents. In this connection an endowment can 
be made to serve a very useful purpose, and 
it will also make it possible to provide a son 
or daughter with a farm when old enough to 
use it. Farmers are generally good risks and 
little time is lost on account of cases turned 
down. 

There is a great deal said just now about 
the general prosperity enjoyed in the farm- 
ing districts. From numerous reports con- 
cerning agricultural conditions, one is strength- 
ened in the belief that the farmer is no longer 
the good thing who works from dawn to dusk 
for a bare living. The farmers are being 
spoken of more and more as the most inde- 
pendent, prosperous class of workers. 





Time was when besides supplying edibles at 
a very low price, the farmer’s chief use was 
to furnish subjects for the joke-book writers, 
comedians and the comic papers. Now that 
the farmer is. receiving high prices for his 
produce and is getting into the pockets of his 
city brethren, they have more respect for him 
and are beginning to wonder at. his inde- 
pendence and prosperity. The farmers are 
now able to purchase many of the conveniences 
of life which were denied to them a few years 
ago and which their parents did not hope to 
realize. They are also able to. buy life insur- 
ance. 

The farmer now has much better facilities 
for keeping in touch with markets and, because 
of his better knowledge and certain economic 
conditions, is realizing much more than form- 
erly as the fruit of his toil. During the past 
eleyen years the value of farm products was 
$70,000,000,000. In 1909 it was $8,700,000,00c, 
a gain of $869,000,000 over 1908. Mortgages 
have been paid off in large numbers, and the 
farmers are banking money which is being 
used in city enterprises. According to figures 
recently published the amount invested in farm 
lands and equipment in the United States is 
$30,000,000,000. The value of farm lands has 
increased forty-four per cent in the past de- 
cade, and in the decade previous to 1900 they 
increased twenty-five per cent. 

In Canada, also, an increase is reported of 
$100,000,000 in the value of crops in 1909. The 
value of the crops last year was $532,992,100, 
as compared with $432,534,000 in 1908. 

Other lines of business feel the effect of 
the change which has come over the farm- 
ing districts, due to a succession of good 
crops. A Western merchant reports that in 
1909 he sold over 400 fireproof safes to farm- 
ers within a radius of fifteen miles of his 
store. When the city cousin now visits her 
farmer relative, likely as not he will meet 
her at the train with an automobile instead 
of the springless vehicle which carried fer- 
tilizer in the spring, hay in summer, and the 
family to church on Sunday. With about 
$9,000,000,000 coming to the farmers each year 
for their crops it would seem as though it 
should he possible for the life insurance solici- 
tor to do some profitable work among this 
numerous and now highly prosperous class. 
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6 FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY STATE- 
MENTS FOR 1909: 


The following statements of life insurance 
companies for the year 1909 have been made 
public thus far this year. Corresponding fig- 
ures for 1908 are given in parentheses : 


JHtna Life, Hartford; Conn.—All departments, 
premiums, $16,174,923 ($15,452,928); total income, 
$20,587,608 ($19,279,640); payments to policy- 
holders, $11,337,101 ($10,609,686); income saved, 
$4,208,760 ($4,025,460); assets, $97,227,608 ($92,- 
124,625); surplus, $9,672,458 ($7,769,201); life in- 
surance in force, $293,523,233 ($279,665,227); in- 
crease in amount in force, $13,858,006 ($8,637,653). 

Central Life of U. S., Des Moines, la.—Total 
income, $587,273 ($491,481); paid policyholders, 
$77,723 ($91,708); assets, $1,360,559 ($1,079,397) ; 
surplus, $193,986 ($160,166); insurance in force, 
$15,433,314 ($12,593,575); increase in amount in 
force, $2,839,739 ($1,810,020). 

Central Life of Illinois, Ottawa, I11.—Total in- 
come, $146,192 ($120,027); admitted assets, $260,- 
204 ($198,721); surplus, $128,678 ($117,096); insur- 
ance in force, $3,715,875 ($3,035,500); increase in 
amount in force, $680,375 ($665,500). 

Colonial Life, Jersey City, N. J.—Premiums, 
$832,988 ($747,408); claims paid, $267,049 ($221,- 
253); assets, $1,350,774 ($1,153,864); surplus, 
$272,608 ($265,944); insurance in force, including 
industrial, $23,430,766 ($21,168,898); increase in 
amount in force, $2,261,868 ($1,234,228). 

Columbus Mutual, Columbus, Ohio.—Premium 
income, $52,084 ($13,947); admitted assets, $125,- 
369 ($110,236); income saved, $19,408 ($10,978); 
surplus, $9748 ($7050). 

Connecticut Mutual, Hartford.—Premiums, 
$5,970,820 ($5,813,371); payments to policyholders, 
$6,907,600 ($6,505,646); assets, $68,132,055 ($67,- 
659,991); surplus, $4,170,494 ($4,170,029); new 
business, $15,275,660 ($13,214,057); insurance in 
force, $184,547,858 ($178,494,797); increase in 
amount in force, $6,053,061 ($3,778,792). 

Continental Life, Wilmington, Del.—Assets, 
$179,801 ($145,530); surplus, $137,034 ($128,560); 
insurance in force, $3,417,770 ($1,552,040); in- 
crease in amount in force, $1,865,730 ($1,263,040). 

Des Moines Life, Des Moines, Ila.—Assets, 
2,776,671 ($2,531,403); premium income, $896,942 
($863,348); insurance in force, $28,527,567 ($26,- 
897,066). 

Girard Life, Philadelphia (commenced busi- 
ness in 1909), assets, $686,324; surplus, $531,573; 
new business, $3,096,000. 

Home Life, New York.—Assets, $23,626,019 
($21,708,902); surplus, $1,767,327 ($1,237,178); 
paid policyholders, $2,284,246 ($2,144,937); insur- 
ance in force, $92,532,583 ($88,368,244); increase 
in amount in force, $4,164,239 ($2,174,948). 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo.—Pre- 
miums, $911,560 ($671,597); total income, $996,- 
015 ($723,224); paid policyholders, $235,684 ($151,- 
897); income saved, $324,479 ($297,014); assets, 
$1,553,295 ($1,205,747); surplus, $200,612 ($187,- 
130); new business, $11,312,041 ($7,007,921); insur- 
ance in force, $25,032,121 ($18,216,937); increase 
in amount in force, $6,815,184 ($3,199,631). 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia.—Pre- 
miums, $2,588,934 ($2,458,160); increase in pre- 
mium income, $130,774; gross income, $2,831,630 
($2,650,012); insurance in force, $68,337,613 ($63,- 
309,202); total paid to policyholders, $894,230 
($810,029); total admitted assets, $5,365,543 ($4,- 
444,712); surplus, $1,053,137 ($802,114). 

Manhattan Life Insurance Company, New 
York.—Assets, $21,269,761 ($20,682,291); surplus, 
$2,285,793 ($1,980,225). 

Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, 
Mass.—Premiums, $8,394,558 ($7,857,930); interest 
and rents, $2,352,980 ($2,122,422); total income, 
$11,422,469 ($10,171,986); death claims, $2,412,119 
($2,342,554); endowments, $344,728 ($286,043); 
total to policyholders, $5,206,286 ($4,825,118); to- 
tal disbursements, $6,907,166 ($6,423,975); insur- 
ance in force, $242,415,512 ($227,505,932); insur- 
ance gained, $30,206,308 ($26,231,080); total gross 
assets, $55,164,772 ($51,120,863); net assets, $53,- 
497,163 ($48,981,860); surplus, $4,515,722 ($3,878,- 
200). 

Michigan State, Detroit, Mich.—Assets, $299,- 
850 ($228,964); surplus, $216,337 ($198,778); in- 
surance in force, $3,827,118 ($2,429,864); gain in 
amount_in force, $1,397,254. 

National Life, Montpelier, Vt.—Premiums, 
$5,655,775 ($5,538,629); annuities, $708,960 ($446,- 
453); interest, rents, etc., $2,053,540 ($1,916,589) ; 
total income, $8,418,275 ($7,901,671); death claims 





paid, $1,577,116 ($1,483,587); endowments, $468,- 
932 ($554,642); annuities, $345,597 ($285,304); sur- 
render values, $955,922” ($854,146); dividends, 
$530,213 ($279,808); total to policyholders, $3,- 
877,780 ($3,457,487); income saved, $3,300,152 


“($3,248,009); assets, $47,490,999 ($44,026,070); sur- 


plus, $5,829,867 ($5,279,926); new business paid 
for, $16,861,778 ($16,159,921); insurance in force, 
$159,187,877 ($154,147,848); increase in amount in 
force, $5,040,034 ($2,368,561). 

New York Life, New York.—New premiums, 
$5,949,283 ($5,424,856); renewal premiums, $71,- 
746,111 ($72,069,814); interest and rents, $24,986,- 
312 ($23,352,187); total income, $104,158,050 ($102,- 
239,580); death claims, $23,017,708 ($22,131,291); 
endowments, $6,455,490 ($6,460,521); annuities, 
$1,705,683 ($1,739,250); surrender values, $13,- 
576,399 ($12,817,802); dividends, $7,234,941 ($6,- 
042,394); total to policyholders, $51,990,221 ($49,- 
191,258); income saved, $41,126,703 ($42,681,006) ; 
admitted assets, $599,708,286 ($557,286,671); divi- 
dend and contingency reserves, $91,492,348 ($86,- 
860,711); new business, $146,042,400 ($139,384,- 
700); insurance in force, 981,590 policies for $2,- 
002,809,227 (978,209 for $1,993,559,601); increase in 
amount in force, $9,249,626 (decrease, $11,781,- 
583). 

Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa.—Assets, 
$1,992,839 ($1,563,666); surplus, $813,845 ($811,- 
033); insurance in force, $20,250,914 ($19,137,979) ; 
increase in amount in force, $1,112,935 ($1,062,- 
782). 

Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia.—Pre- 
miums, $7,915,224 ($7,584,442); interest, etc., $3,- 
640,889 ($3,092,425); total income, $11,556,113 
($10,676,867); paid for death claims, $1,874,875 
($1,836,667); endowments, $2,607,143 ($2,608,794); 
annuities, $145,681 ($129,555); dividends, $1,152,- 
848 ($1,133,151); assets, $70,610,600 ($67,394,010) ; 
surplus, $9,227,553 ($8,831,008); new business, 
9818 policies for $27,614,765 (8270 for $22,345,544) ; 
insurance in force, 81,504 policies for $217,778,809 
(75,606 for $203,898,905); increase in amount in 
force, $13,879,904 ($8,957,078). 

South Atlantic, Richmond, Va.—Premiums, 
$273,137 ($205,981); total income, $323,717 ($243,- 
210); paid policyholders, $75,410 ($54,084); income 
saved, $111,703 ($78,699); assets, $742,478 ($616,- 
938); surplus, $230,662 ($226,929); new business, 
$3,351,691 ($2,800,540); insurance in force, $8,- 
921,451 ($6,800,432); increase in amount in force, 
$2,121,025 ($1,389,172). 

Travelers, Hartford.—All departments, total 
assets, $70,252,145 ($63,816,667); surplus, $9,599,- 
753 ($8,377,184); premium income, $14,876,770 
($14,548,159); paid policyholders, $7,763,128 ($7,- 
970,788); total income, $17,914,382 ($17,445,361); 
life department, premiums, $6,641,329 ($6,273,- 
527); paid policyholders, $3,318,011 ($3,660,269); 
assets, $54,336,343 ($49,457,175); reserve funds, 
$50,218,289 ($46,569,620); mew business, 11,242 
policies for $28,072,047 (9969 for $25,420,076); in- 
surance in force, $209,300,774 ($193,767,455); in- 
crease in amount in force, $15,533,319 ($13,432,- 
035). 

Union Mutual, Portland, Me.—Premiums, $2,- 
206,950 ($2,235,836); total income, $2,914,776 ($2,- 
857,013); paid: policyholders, $1,237,184 ($1,264,- 
955); income saved, $1,202,213 ($1,067,550); assets, 


$16,084,398 ($14,853,654); surplus, $1,337,628 ($984,- ° 


429); new business, $3,668,017 ($2,984,866); in- 
surance in force, $60,684,200 ($60,956,966); de- 
crease in amount in force, $272,766 ($1,885,541). 





ON SNUBBING LAWYERS. 
By A WeEstTeERN AGENT. 


I have before me a copy of Tue Spectator, 
some months old, containing an account of the 
settiement of a claim for $10,000. The ac- 
count is headed “Lawyer not Needed,” and 
proceeds to describe the discomfiture of an 
ambitious young lawyer who, as representing 
the family of the deceased, called at “an old 
and very highly respectable general agency,” 
and proposed to help settle the business. The 
lawyer is described as bumptious and inex- 
perienced in most things, and when he reaches 
the general agency he is courteously but some- 
what. frigidly informed that his “assistance, 
supervision or surveillance” will not be re- 
quired. The account is written in such a way 
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as to suggest that the lawyer received a first- 
class.snubbing and deserved:it. 

New, while I have as»much sympathy for 
the under-dog as most persons, I shall not put 
in any plea for the lawyer himself. It is 
neither economical nor profitable to take up an 
isolated abuse here and there and write in 
defense of a single individual. If it were not 
that the.shabby treatment of this “bumptious” 
young lawyer was a violation of a good busi- 
ness policy I should say nothing about it, and 
inasmuch as I have now stated my proposition 
I will proceed to demonstrate it. 

Let me say, first, however, that it is not an 
uncommon practice for insurance agents of all 
sizes, from general agents to helpers, to resent 
the idea that a lawyer is ever needed in con- 
nection with an insurance transaction. I had 
that sort of nonsense hammered into me nearly 
twenty years ago, and I have no doubt that, if 
a bumptious young lawyer had been so impu- 
dent as to inquire. about a claim when I first 
went into an insurance office I should have 
informed him he was not needed as promptly 
as did the gentleman in Tue Specraror ac- 
count. It is rather the usual thing, then, to 
look upon lawyers as intruders into insurance 
transactions, and if their presence really cast 
any doubt upon insurance companies and their 
intentions, it might be well to snub them, but, 
after all, what harm does a lawyer do? Suppose 
an authorized agent of the company is willing to 
make out all the papers and save the beneficiary 
as much energy and money as possible: If 
this beneficiary is not in the least experienced 
in business, does it follow that she ought to 
trust everything, even to the most honorable 
insurance company in the world? If she 
knows a lawyer whom she can trust, and she 
can afford to pay a small fee for unnecessary 
services, why should anyone in connection 
with the insurance business object? I suppose 
I have told my wife at least fifty times what 
would be necessary in case my policies became 
a claim, and yet I am certain that at this 
minute she does not remember that my poli- 
cies are payable to my estate, and that if I 
should die, an administrator would be neces- 
sary. This and other facts could be obtained 
at the local agency, but why not also of a 
good lawyer? Of course it is unlikely that a 
lawyer would be invited to assist in settling 
my affairs, but I would certainly see no ob- 
jections to one if my wife felt the need. 


THE CHANCE FoR Loss. 
However, the considerations I have offered 


up to this point are comparatively unimportant. 


The strongest objection to’the. policy of order- 
ing lawyers out of life insurance transactions 
is, that it offends a large and respectable pro- 
fession. Solicitors of any. degree of ability 
cannot afford to offend a profession. Lawyers 
become policyholders, and they-are as good 
prospects as any professional class I know. 
Many of them win large incomes and are in 
touch with the leaders in the business world. 
Any business institution that transacts any 
considerable business has an attorney to give 
advice on many legal points. In any large city 
there are 100 or more lawyers who are in po- 
sitions that give them influence with hundreds 
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of other business: mer. Suppose. it had -hap- 
pened: that the “bumptious”..youhg ‘lawyer: fré- 
quently referred to had been an: underling in 
some largefirm of lawyers... Suppose also that 
the general agent who so strongly. objected to 
“supervision or surveillance” had been at this 
time:importuning the heads of this firm: to take 
out ‘partnership ‘policies for. $100,000. If: he 
had ‘known that he was being approached by 
an underling from this office, is it likely that 
he would have been so supercilious? Is it not 
probable that he would have had sense enough 
to be all smiles and give expression to his 
pleasure that he could throw a little business 
in the direction of the prospective applicants ? 
Suppose, again, the young man had been a 
total stranger to him and he had discovered, 
when too late, that he lost $100,000 in new 
business simply by his unwillingness that 
lawyers may earn fees. Is it not probable 
that he would not have been so anxious to 
save money for the beneficiaries in the future? 

Of course, I am bearing down heavily upon 
these arguments. By way of mitigation of any 
seeming severity on my part I will admit that 
this disposition to resent the interference of 
lawyers in life insurance transactions grows 
out of the fact that insurance companies wish 
every possible opportunity to inspire and hold 
the confidence of their policyholders. If John 
Jones dies and the Blank Company can settle 
the claim in nine or ten days without a cent of 
cost’ to the beneficiary, the Blank Company 
can advertise itself to excellent advantage 
among Jones’ neighbors. Besides, circum- 
stances have conspired to associate the word 
lawyer with trouble, and there is no doubt 
that it does not look well to have a lawyer 
participate in the settlement of a claim. Never- 
theless, it seems to me that a first-class so- 
licitor should never resent the appearance of 
a lawyer when a claim has occurred. If he is 
anxious to keep the control of matters largely 
in his own hands, so that he may make future 
soliciting capital out of his services, I would 
suggest that he take the lawyer into his con- 
fidence. If approached by any bumptious rep- 
resentative of the family he could explain his 
position somewhat as follows: “It is of such 
importance to a life insurance company to pay 
its claims promptly that we have abundance of 
machinery for that purpose. In fact we are 
anxious to save expense for the beneficiary in 
order that we may make a merit of it with fu- 
ture policyholders, and a lawyer’s assistance is 
really unnecessary in this matter. Neverthe- 
less we realize that lawyers deserve work as 
well as insurance solicitors and we want to be 
friends with them and help them whenever 
we can. Since you have been invited into the 
transaction I suggest that you confine your ex- 
ertions largely to an examination of the legal 
proceedings and leave the active labor to this 
office. In other words, a number of papers 
must be filled out, the beneficiary will be com- 
pelled to sign certain forms and must give a 
receipt and surrender the policy before the 
check can be delivered to her. You can ad- 
vise her as to all formal matters and look over 
the papers and act Jargely as counsel. This 
will not interfere with our efforts to make 
friends with the family, will not throw any 


discredit-upon ‘my company and will enable us 
to work together in harmony.” “$ 


Retain His ‘Goop W11t: 

It strikes me that anyone, with the possible 
exception of-a consummate ass, would readily 
agree to such’4 proposal, and the arrangement 
ought not annoy the,representatives of the 
company in:the ‘least. ...I would not go so far 
as to say that such items could always be re- 
duced to actual dollars and cents, but it 
strikes me that if an insurance agent of high 
or low degree takes excessive pains to save 
money for beneficiaries he is in danger of 
economizing at his own expense. I recall the 
case of a Western newspaper that was indicted 
by the Federal Government not a great while 
ago for publishing certain alleged libelous 
articles. The preliminary steps consisted in 
an effort to remove the proprietors of the 
newspapers to Washington for trial. The 
judge ruled that it would be necessary to try 
the offenders in the community where the 
offense was alleged to have been committed, 
and with this decision it seems likely that the 
case came to an end. This was a case that we 
may unhesitatingly classify as great. It in- 
volved a struggle with the United States Gov- 
ernment. If the proprietors of the newspaper 
had lost, they might have suffered heavy pen- 
alties. Naturally they would feel some meas- 
ure of gratitude to the lawyer who brought 
them safely through. In any event they would 
certainly respect his judgment. Now, sup- 
pose they were considering some large insur- 
ance policies and submitted the proposition to 
their attorney: Would he be a very enthusi- 
astic advocate of life insurance if he had been 
habitually snubbed every time he came into 
contact with solicitors; that is, I mean in con- 
nection with claims? 

Simply as illustrating how much trouble may 
develop from an insignificant matter, I will 
describe an experience which I went through 
at least sixteen years ago. My brother and I 
were then in the same office, and one day we 
addressed a courteous letter to a country bank 
and inquired what it would cost us to have cer- 
tain collections made. Our letter was returned 
and on the margin a line to this effect was 
written: “Depends upon amount. Send 
stamps next time.” Now we were not stingy 
and it did not matter if we had been. Our 
company paid all necessary postage. But my 
brother and I were young then and it so thor- 
oughly vexed us that a business man not only 
would not give us a decent answer about a 
thing that meant profit to himself, but would 
even be offensive about a two-cent stamp, that 
we immediately wrote him a stinging letter ex- 
pressing our contempt for such a business 
man. The agreeable gentleman at once ad- 
dressed the home office, described how vi- 
ciously he had been insulted by our agency and 
inquired if that was a sample of what might 
be expected from our company. He was not 
anxious about a stamp, it may be noticed, 
when he wanted to vent his spleen. Further- 
more, he said nothing about his own con- 
temptible conduct and did not enclose a copy 
of our letter. Well, in a very little time a 
letter came to our office severely censuring the 
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lack of diplomacy upon the: part ‘of ‘someone. 
I 'think We had‘wrifté#'an’*the name of the 
general agent, and of, course the censure fell 
upen him. We were then-compelled: to show 
that the general agent was innocent and to ex- 
plain how it happeried'that the banker was so 
lamentably abused. “We, did. not deny that we 
had scored the banker, but we insisted that. he 
had been so insulting: that he deserved all that 
he received. The agency department insisted 
that if was poor policy to retaliate, even if 
the banker had been discourteous, and we 
never again ventured to go after anyone’s 
scalp. 

I wonder how it would have been if the 
young lawyer whose “ supervision and sur- 
veillance” were not required, as described in 
the beginning of this article, had presented the 
case to the home office and had reminded the 
agency department that lawyers have as good 
a right to earn a living as insurance solici- 
tors? Is it not possible that the general agent 
might have been reminded from a superior 
that.it is possible to use tact, even in getting 
rid of, “bumptious” young men? In any event 
I regard it as a serious mistake for a solicitor 
to antagonize any respectable class of human 
beings. Lawyers are too numerous, too able 
and too influential to be snubbed. They should 
be cultivated instead of being snubbed, and if 
what I have said brings conviction to any con- 
siderable number of life insurance agents, 
why, this is an article of more than ordinary 
practical value. 


PROGRESS OF THE NEW LIFE 
COMPANIES. 

During 1909 an unusually large number of 
old line life insurance companies were or- 
ganized and projected. A number of these 
companies expect to begin operations early 
in 1910, and THe Spectator presents here the 
latest information received by it regarding the 
movements of all the projected life companies 
and the progress made by them toward com- 
pleting organization. In each case the date 
upon which the last information was received 
is given: 

Alamo Life, Yoakum, Tex., December 28, 1909.— 
Proposed capital, $100,000; surplus, $40,000; not yet 
chartered. 

Amazon Life Insurance Company, Waco, Tex., Jan- 
uary 12, 1910.—Chartered June 8, 1909; authorized 
capital, $100,000; not yet licensed. 

American Bankers Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill., January 20, 1910.—Incorporated April 13, 1909; 
authorized capital, $500,000. 

Amicable Life,. Waco, Tex., January 12, 1910.— 
Proposed capital, $500,000; surplus, $500,000; char- 
tered January 27, 1909; not yet licensed. 

American Life Assurance Company, Bay City, 
Mich., November 18, 1909.—Incorporated October 1, 
1909; authorized capital, $125,000; not yet licensed. 

Amarillo Life Insurance Company, Amarillo, Tex., 
January 12, 1910.—Chartered May 28, 1909; author- 
ized capital, $200,000; not yet licensed. 

American Life Insurance Company, Chicago, IIl., 
December 24, 1909 (reorganization).—Authorized 
capital, $100,000. 

Anchor Life Insurance Company, Kansas City, 
Kan., December. 10, 1909,—Incorporated October, 
1908; authorized capital, $100,000, subscribed $50,000, 
paid $35,000; expects to begin April, 1910. 

Arkansas Life Insurance Company, Little Rock, 
Ark., December 16, 1909.—Incorporated July 20, 1909; 
authorized capital, $200,000; expects to begin March, 
1910. 
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Atlas Life Insutance Company, St. Louis, Mo., De- 
cember 8, 1909.—Incorporated June 30, 1909; author- 
ized capital, $500,000. 

Bankers Life Insurance Company, St. Joseph, Mo., 
October 15, 1909.—Proposed capital, $100,000; surplus, 
$50,000. 

Bankers Old Line Life, St. Louis, Mo., January 
19, 1910.—Proposed capital, $250,000; surplus, $250,- 
000; incorporated December 17, 1909; expects to begin 
business April, 1910. 

Bankers Reserve Life Insurance Company, Little 
Rock, Ark., December 13, 1909.—Authorized capital, 
$150,000; subscribed, $21,000; expects to begin March, 
1910. 

Central States Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., November 18, 1909.—Total issue of shares, 30,- 
000; 15,000 shares reported sold. 

Charter Oak Life, Madison, Ind., December 28, 
1909.—Capital stock, $100,000; not licensed. 

Citizens Life Insurance Company of America, Read- 
ing, Pa., January 17, 1910.—Capital stock, $500,000; 
not yet incorporated. 

Citizens National Life, Wheeling, W. Va., Decem- 
ber 20, 1909.—Capital stock, $500,000; outgrowth of 
the International Securities Company, a Maine cor- 
poration, with headquarters in Wheeling, W. Va. 
Citizens National reported to have Delaware charter. 
West Virginia Insurance Department knows nothing 
about. 

Chicago Life Insurance Company, Chicago, IIl., No- 
vember 11, 1909,—Capital stock, $100,000. 

Colonial Life Insurance Company, Petersburg, Va., 
December 22, 1909.—Incorporated under an amended 
charter in 1908; charter is for sick benefit company; 
authorized capital, $5000. Company now selling $500,- 
000 extension fund certificates. Not licensed. 

Commonwealth Life Assurance Company, Chicago. 
Ill., December 15, 1909.—Incorporated May 38, 1909; 
authorized capital, $100,000, subscribed $100,000; ex- 
pects to begin June, 1910. 

Commonwealth Life Insurance Company, Denver, 
Col., January 17, 1910.—Incorporated September 7, 
1909; capital stock, $500,000, subscribed $100,000. 

Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska, 
Omaha, January 11, 1910; authorized capital, $1,000,- 
000; surplus, $1,000,000; about $300,000 of stock sold. 

Empire Life Insurance Company, Seattle, Wash., 
July, 1909.—Capital stock, $1,000,000. 

Equitable Life Insurance Company, San Antonio, 
Tex., January 12, 1910.—Chartered April 20, 1909; 
authorized capital, $500,000; not yet licensed. On 
November 11, 1909, had $250,000 of stock subscribed 
and paid in. 

Fidelity Life Insurance Company, Vancouver, B. C., 
December 18, 1909.—Has until April 27, 1910, to ob- 
tain license, failing which charter expires; capitalized 
at $1,000,000. 

Forest City Life, Rockford, Ill.—Capital stock, 
$100,000 (reorganization). 

Great Southern Insurance Company, Memphis, 
Tenn.—December 28, 1909.—Authorized capital, $500,- 
000; now writing-casualty lines, but not licensed to 
write life. 

Hamilton Life, South Bend, Ind., December 28.— 
Authorized capital, $150,000; not licensed. 

Idaho State Life, Boise, December 28.—Stockhold- 
ers met on January 12 to effect permanent organiza- 
tion. On December 23 21,400 of the 25,000 shares 
had been subscribed. Authorized capital, $250,000; 
surplus, $250,000; expects to begin in January. 

Indemnity Life and Accident Company, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., January 7, 1910.—Authorized capital, 
$100,000; not yet licensed. 

Inland Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
January 5, 1910.—Incorporated December 11, 1909; 
authorized capital, $150,000. 

International Life Insurance Company, San An- 
tonio, Tex., January 12, 1910.—Chartered March 11, 
1909; authorized capital, $1,000,000. 

Inter-State Life and Accident Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., December 28, 1909.—Authorized capi- 
tal, $100,000; not licensed. 

Lexington Life Insurance Company, Lebanon, Ind., 
January 19, 1910.—Incorporated November 15, 1909; 
capital, $100,000; surplus, $25,000. 

Lone Star Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Tex.— 
Chartered May 27, 1909; authorized capital, $1,000,- 
000; not licensed. 

Mid-Continent Life, Muskogee, Okla., December 24, 


1909.—Incorporated May 8, 1909; authorized capital, 
$1,000,000. 

Mutual Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn., December 20, 1909.—Bill for incor- 
poration introduced in Senate 1909; no further action 
taken. 

National Insurance Company, Dallas, Tex., January 
12, 1910.—Chartered June 9, 1909; authorized capital, 
$100,000. 

New Mexico National Life, Roswell, N. M., October 
6, 1909.—Incorporated September 16, 1909; authorized 
capital, $200,000. 

Ohio National Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, December 17, 1909.—Chartered September, 1909; 
authorized capital, $100,000; not yet licensed. 

Oklahoma Central Life, Oklahoma City, December 
24, 1909.—Proposed capital, $500,000; no information 
on file at Insurance Department. 

Oklahoma [Inter-State Life Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, December 28.—Of the authorized 
capital of $500,000, $400,000 has been subscribed and 
$225,000 paid. March 1, 1910, is the date set for com- 
mencing business. 

Old Dominion Life, Norfolk, Va., November 26, 
1909.—Capital stock, $200,000; surplus, $200,000. 

Old Line Life Insurance Company of America, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., January 20, 1910.—Authorized capital, 
$1,000,000; $600,000 is now invested in securities and 
nearly all the capital is paid in. 

Our Home Life, Jacksonville, Fla., December 30, 
1909.—Organized June, 1909; capital stock, $200,000; 
not yet licensed. 

Peninsular Life Insurance Company, Detroit, Mich., 
December 18, 1909.—Started in July, 1908; elected 
Hon. Lawton T. Hemans president in 1909, and is still 
selling stock; capital, $150,000. 

Policyholders Mutual Life Insurance Company, To- 
ronto, Ont.—Incorporated April 17, 1909; authorized 
capital, $150,000, subscribed $110,000, paid in $32,000; 
expects to begin in April, 1909. 

Prudential Life Insurance Company, San Antonio, 
Tex., January 12, 1910.—Incorporated June 11, 1909; 
authorized capital, $200,000; not licensed. 

Rockford Life Insurance Company, Rockford, III., 
November 26, 1909.—Incorporated February 17, 1909; 
authorized capital, $100,000; nearly paid up; expects to 
begin in January 1910. 

Security Life Insurance Company, Canada, Mon- 
treal, January 3, 1910.—Has not applied for license. 

South Bend Life, South Bend, Ind., September 7, 
1909.—Capital stock, $100,000. 

Standard Life Insurance Company, Tacoma, Wash., 
December 28.—Has not applied for a license. 

Temperance Life Insurance Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
December 20.—Charttered, but not licensed. 

Texas National Life Insurance Company, Austin, 
Tex.—Chartered June 10, 1909; authorized capital, 
$500,000; not licensed. 

Texas Security Life, Austin, Tex., January 12, 1910. 
—Chartered June 11, 1909; authorized capital, 
$200,000. 

Two Republics Life, El Reno, Tex., January 12, 
1910.—Chartered June 10, 1909; authorized capital, 
$200,000; not licensed. 

Union National Life Insurdnce Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—January 4, 1910.—Has special charter, but 
not authorized to write insurance. 

Union Pacific Life Insurance Company, Portland, 
Ore., December 18, 1909.—Incorporated March 29, 
1909; authorized capital, $100,000. 

Waco Life Insurance Company, Waco, Tex., Jan- 
uary 12, 1910.—Chartered June 11, 1909; authorized 
capital, $1,000,000. 

Western States Life, San Francisco, Cal.,. Decem- 
ber 18, 1909.—Chartered October 16, 1909; authorized 
capital, $1,000,000; expects to begin business in March, 
1910. 

Wisconsin State Life Insurance Company, Madison, 
Wis., December 22, 1909.—Authorized capital, $200,- 
000; surplus, $200,000. 


Facts and Figures. 


The Bureau of Statistics of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor has just issued some 
very interesting figures for the year 1909. For 
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instance, last year $45,000,000 were spent for 
diamonds and jewelry, as against $18,000,000 
in 1908. The individual deposits in national 
banks in 1909 aggregated $5,000,000,000. That 
is, $55.50 for each man, woman and child in 
the United States. The total deposits in such 
banks for 1908 was $4,711,000,000, giving an in- 
crease of $289,000,000. While many saved and 
toiled to swell with their earnings these enor- 
mous increases, others, already having saved, 
gave to charity in the form of various dona- 
tions, benefactions and bequests, $150,641,252, 
which exceeds those moneys so disbursed in 
1908 by $19,000,000. Meantime these evi- 
dences of material prosperity had a marked 
effect on the mental equilibrium and peace of 
the nation, for the suicides decreased from 
10,852 in 1908 to 10,230 in 1909, a saving of 
622 lives. 

Figures and statistics are in themselves most 
uninteresting things, but they often can convey 
most valuable, as well as instructive and in- 
teresting, facts. Now, there is a moral right 
here for the wide-awake insurance solicitor. 
Everyone concedes that rgto bids fair to outdo 
1909 for prosperity in the United States. 
Can’t he pull himself together and show some 
individuals who contributed substantially to 
that $45,000,000 last year in jewelry that this 
year a good, solid insurance policy is a better 
gift for the wife than a diamond ring? Can't 
he show some of those who helped swell the 
enormous increase in bank deposits that a 
sound life insurance company is the best sav- 
ings bank in the world? Can’t he help pull 
that suicide rate down lower for 1910 by 
showing the pessimist prospect that life is 
worth living and that forethought and pro- 
vision help much in making it so? 

Don’t let your prospects for 1910 put their 
money into the wrong channel. The year will 
be a buster for everyone, why not for life in- 
surance? 


Third Supplement to The Handy Guide for 
1909. 


With the opening of the new year a number 
of life insurance companies put out new forms 
of policies, several of which are given in the 
Third Supplement to The Handy Guide to 
Premium Rates, Applications and Policies, just 
issued by The Spectator Company. Among the 
new policies given are those of the Germania 
Life, Massachusetts Mutual, Metropolitan 
Life, Northwestern Mutual, Pacific Mutual, 
Union Central and Home Life. 

Every agent to keep posted must have this 
important supplement, copies of which will be 
furnished to those subscribers to The Handy 
Guide whose names appear on our books, at 
twenty-five cents each. 

The price to non-subscribers is fifty cents; 
or on receipt of $3.25 (cash down) this 
supplement will be forwarded at once, the 
1910 edition of The Handy Guide in April, and 
the three supplements to that edition, when 
issued, at intervals during the year. All orders 
must be addressed to The Spectator Company, 
135 William street, New York. 
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: Bequests and Life Insurance. persons interested in some object or cause and _not recorded. Some State Insurance Depart- 
me While the number of wills which are con- having an insurable interest in each other’s ments have not yet furnished a list of the 
ht tested is very small, one quite frequently lives, may, after effecting insurance, assign the 1909 entries: 
ir. hears of cases in which a person disposes of a__ policies to an institution ARKANSAS: 
lo large estate by will, resulting in dissatisfac- Where the person wishing to make the be- International Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
% tion among the heirs and a legal contest. Fol- quest is not of insurable age, or is for any’ CALIFORNIA: 
1e lowing are examples of this: other reason unable to secure insurance upon Pittsburgh Life and Trust, Pittsburg, Pa. 
a Bequests amounting to $890,000, given to his own life, he can accomplish his purpose by Pree Soni of. America, Richmond, Va. 
ig five benevolent institutions of New York and having some other person who is insurable Tiisaciaaniotes Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
wi Eas erect Gances Prcke Glee aie apply for an endowment, the premiums to be Missouri State Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
"t will of the late Mrs, Elizabeth Noble of Mans- Paid by the donor; the proceeds to goto the in- ‘Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo. 
1e field, formerly of New York city. Mrs. Noble stitution. eee ee 
died lst Apr atthe age of rinety-four years, Or if, as is often the cate, the donor is ""Catunian National Life, Hain, Man 
a to relatives, and it is the contention of the ‘A p sum, an annuity form inecenationes Eile, <h- Lawte, Mo. 
ll twenty lawyers who represent the relatives in ©#" be made to serve the purpose. Minaperh Sea Ee, 58. Lewis, Mo. 
Vy the attempt to break the will that she was of How life insurance was used to benefit a nis eres 
‘s unsound mind when she drew the instrument church was illustrated recently, when the Bunkers Like. New Yérk 
. in 1901 and its codicils in 1904 and 1906. Reverend Edmund N. Hickey of St. John’s Central Life, Des ial Bea! 
Dissatisfied with the provisions of the will of | Roman Catholic Church at Orange, N. J., died et 1 eee so. 
" John Masterson Burke, disposing of an estate at Parkersburg, W. Va. The church will Late eon ae emagen, ‘ind. 
1 estimated in value at about $5,500,000, heirs are __— realize about $100,000 on policies taken out on SEH 60: Sagem 
preparing to contest it. The will provides for father Hickey’s life a few years ago, the pre- a Life, Toronto, Ont. 
- a fund of $4,000,000 for a building and main- , wae y . go, the p Provident Savings Society, New York. 
taining a charity for convalescents, to be ™ums being paid by the parish. ENDEANA: 
known as the Winifred Masterson Burke Re- A case similar to the above is that of the Michigan State Life, Detroit, Mich. 
pio Hag: 08 ~ Kendall, a ent Ly rng Sacred Heart at Trenton, N. J., which, a few oe ep Regge — 
srncticalie been decided te content hat cotton " years ago, received $30,000, the proceeds of a IOWA: 
r of the will disposing of the residue of the twenty-year endowment, taken out in the Central Life, Illinois. 
* estate other than the $4,000,000. The relatives eighties on the life of the Rev. Thomas Healy. Missouri State, St. Louis, Mo. 
were left only $200 each. oe By this means the church debt was entirely Tsp ey 
r ; In every town of any size instances may be wiped out. 7 Stans Mutual Life, Seishin’ Dine 
; cited where attempts have been made by dis- An estate composed principally of life in- | MICHIGAN: 
: satisfied heirs to thwart the desires of arela- = gurance is easily and inexpensively admin- Bankers Life, Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
) tive as to the disposition of all or a part of istered. Not long ago the administrators of mame pe ore ia 
; an estate. Especially is this the case when jhe estate of the late Marshall Field of Chi- sesainas: oe, 5. 





large sums are left to institutions of various 
kinds. 

People of means who are deeply interested 
in some religious, charitable, benevolent or 
educational work might often be induced to 
make provision for its aid and support through 
the channels of life insurance did they but 
know how easily it may be accomplished. In 
New York and some other States a person 
who is of insurable age and physical condi- 
tion may insure his life on an endowment 
plan, making a church, hospital, library or 
other institution the beneficiary. In some 
States this plan is liable to raise the question 
of insurable interest, and it is then necessary to 
make some individual the beneficiary and exe- 
cute a deed of trust; in which case the policy 
would be payable to, say, Edward Smythe, 
trustee for the General Hospital. Or, two 


cago filed their report of receipts and dis- 
bursements between March 1, 1907, and June 
30, 1009. The Field estate is illustrative of 
the heavy expense incurred in settlement. The 
executor’s expenses for the time totaled $1,- 
002,690.77. Of this the executors received 
$300,000 annually, while the remainder was 
exhausted in solicitors’ fees. 


NEW TERRITORY ENTERED IN 1909. 


During 1909 the old line life companies of 
the United States entered considerable new 
territory. In the following list the expansion 
of the various companies’ territory is shown, 
furnishing a guide to their operations in pur- 
suit of profitable fields. The entry of newly 
organized companies to their home State is 


Bankers Life, New York. 
Provident Savings Life, New York. 
Union Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Widows and Orphans Fund, Springfield, Ill. 
MONTANA: 
Des Moines Life, Des Moines, Ia. 
National Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
NEBRASKA: 
Old Colony Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Peoples Life, Chicago, Ill. 
NEW MEXICO: 
International Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
Southland Life, Dallas, Tex. 
NORTH DAKOTA: 
Central, Chicago, Ill. 
OKLAHOMA: 
Central Life Assurance Society, Des Moines, Ia. 
Great Western Life, Kansas City, Mo. 
International Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
Metropolitan Life, New York. 
Michigan State Life, Detroit, Mich. 
Security Mutual Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
United States Annuity and Life, Chicago, Ill. 
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OREGON: DIVIDENDS ON ORDINARY LIFE DIVIDENDS ON TWENTY-PAYMENT 


Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. 
International Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 


LIFE PER $ro00. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT. 


POLICY, $1000. 
MUTUAL. BENEFIT. 



























































































































































Security Life of America, Richmond, Va. 

State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. YEar AGE AT Issue. YEAR AcE at Issue. 

Western Union Life, Spokane, Wash. OF , OF 
PENNSYLVANIA: IssuE SSUE. . 

Des Moines Life, Des Moines, Ia. 25 30 35 40 45 50 aie * ” ~ # * ce 

Immediate Benefit Life, Baltimore, Md. Premium..| 20.14 | 22.85 | 26.35 | 30.94 | 37.08 | 45.45 made 3 =f [= of = | 52.87 

z it. Mich. 3.72 | 4.28} 5.00| 5.97|°7.25| 8.91  1900...... : 57 | 8.69 | 10.13 
: Northern on Detroit, Mich 355| 4.071 4:76| 565| 6871 847  1901...... 5.05| 5.57] 6.24] 7.05| 8.12| 9.52 

HODE ISLAND: 3.40! 3.881 4.51 | 5.34!.648| 8.01 1902...... 4.69) 5.17) 5.79] 6.55) 7.57 | 8.92 

Bankers Life, New York. 3.25 | 3.69 | 4.27] 5.04] 6.11 | 7.56 cae teens 4 Fae e+) ee | 7.02 | oa 

Paci } - 3.11 3.51 4.05 4.75 5.74 7:49 OE... ; s ‘ , 6.50 | 7. 

Pacific Mutual, _ Angeles, Cal. 2.99 3.34 3.23 4.47 5.38 6.67 1905...... 3.70 4.07 4.54 5.14 5.98 | 7-18 
SOUTH DAKOTA: 286| 3.18| 3.62] 4.20] 5.03] 6.23 1906...... 3.40 | 3.72) 4.15} 4.71 | 5.48 | 6.61 

Bankers Life, New York. 2.73 | 3.02} 3.41] 3.94] 4.69] 5.79 otf hoibts oo ra He ‘2 ee | 6.06 

- , 2.61 2.87 3.21 3.68 4.36 §.37  4900...... , 3. ‘ . | .53 | 5.52 

Central Life, Ottawa, Ill. : 2501 2.72! 302 3.45 4.03 4.94 | SMR 2.56 | 2.78} 3.09 3.50 | 4.08 | 4.98 

Hartford Life, Hartford, Conn. 

Iowa Life, Waterloo, Ia. 

Missouri State Life, St. Louis, Mo. aan i eres f 
VERMONT: MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK. MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK 

Manhattan Life, New York. GET BNE LW ISA CEA ras 

Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. 1900...... | 5.25 | 5.96| 6.88| 8.07] 9.64 11.71  1900...... 7.11 | 7.85 | 8.77 | 9.91 | 11.35 | 13.20 

y 1901.....:| 5.06 | 5.74] 6.63| 7.77| 9.29] 11.28  1901...... 6.80 | 7.51 | 8.39) 9.48 | 10.87 | 12.67 

International Life, St. Louis, Mo. 1902. | 4°88 5 53 6 38 747 8.93 | 10.86 1902... .«:. 6.51 7.18 8.02 9.07 | 10.41 | 12.15 
WEST VIRGINIA: es Fs | 4.70 5 32 6.13 718 8.58 | 10.43 | eae 6.21 6.86 7.66 8.66 9.95 | 11.63 

Cleveland Life. Cleveland, Ohio. 1904... | 4.53 | 5.12] 5.89] 6.89] 8.22 | 10.01 a. 5.98 | 6.54) 7.30) 8.26) 9.50 | 11.12 

3 : 1905... | 4:36 | 4.92] 5.65] 6.60] 7.88; 9.60  1905...... 5.65 | 6.23 | 6.96) 7.87 | 9.06 | 10.62 
International Life, St. Louis, Mo. 1906... | 4.19 4.72| 541 6 32 754 9118 Bs... ...: 5.38 5.93 6.62 7.49 8.62 | 10.12 
Southern National, Louisville, Ky. Premium..| 21.49 24.38 28.11 33.01 39.55 48.48 Premium. . 31.83 34.76 38.34 42.79 48.52 56.17 

907... | 3.55 | 4.15| 4.811 5.671 680| 8.34 eae 4.90| 5.41| 6.05| 6.86] 7.90 | 9.28 
catgamenimensepcels 1908... | 3.38) 3.94| 4.55] 5.36| 6.42| 7.88 908......) 4.57 | 5.05 | 5.65) 6.41) 7.39] 8.70 
ifr ere, ake | 3.29| 3.73| 4:30] 5.06| 6.05| 7.42  1909.-.... 4.26 | 4.70} 5.26) 5.97) 6.89] 8.14 
Every Man Who is His Own Boss is in 
Danger. 

Every life insurance agent is his own boss! NATIONAL LIFE. NATIONAL LIFE. 

Therefore, every life insurance agent is in ———--. oe TEST Hauieei aia F 
danger! “In danger of what,’’ do you ask? : a | Premium. .| 30.92 | 33.78 | 37.27] 41.62 | 47.21 | 54.69 
Why, in danger of being too easy with himself! Premium..| 20.95 23.77 | 27.41 32.18 38.56 47.27 901...... 5.89 6.47 7.22 8 21 9.54 11.36 

y yaa es 4.36| 4.94| 5.70| 6.74| $19] 10.20 999 5571 6 i : 

It’s a beautiful thing to be your own master; 992° | 4:20| 4:74| 5.46] 6.42] 7.79] 9:70  jo9300 ‘os! § 631 2) SSF) ee 
it’s a great and glorious thought which comes, 1903... 4.05 | 4.55 | 5.22| 6.12| 7.40| 9:22 toon leet cael weel Gael oerl we 
or ought to come, to every one of us life insur- 1904...... 3.90] 4.36} 5.00| 5.82] 7.02] 8.74 905......| 4.67| 5.10| 5.69] 6.47] 7.53 | 9.08 
ance people when we awaken in the morning. oo trees AY a ae He ee 8.27 = 1906...... 4.38} 4.80| 5.35 | 6.07] 7.06| 8.52 
“Every hour of this day belongs to me! From lal : ; ; 5. 6. 7.82 i | Seer 4.20} 4.67 | 5.09} 5.78 | 6.72] 8.13 

1907. 3.56] 3.93) 4.44] 5.11| 6.07] 7.52 4998 4.01 5 
the time I arise until the time when I go to bed, jg9g | 3.511 3.85 | 4.32) 4.95] 8:85} 7.22  [208------ . 4.36 | 4.85) 5.5 6.38 | 7.74 
every moment is mine to do with as I please! I 1909... 3.38 | 3.69|, 4.13| 4.71| 5.63] 6.79 ‘'%...--. 3.76 | 4.00) 4.54) 6.14) 6.06) 7.23 
am not required to be at an office or store at a | 
particular minute in the forenoon, nor am I re- 
quired to stay at an office or store until a par- id . Ss NEW YORK LIFE. 
ticular minute in the afternoon. I’m free! Fayis 2 tak Oe _NEW YORK LIFE e 
Free! Free! I’m my own Boss!’ Yes, my | Grey : | | 
friends, that’s a great and glorious thought, but Premium..| 21.49 | 24.38 | 28.11 | 33.01 | 39.55 | 48.48 Premium. .| 31.83 | 34.76 | 38.34 | 42.79 | 48.52 | 56.17 
it’s a solemn thought, too—it’s solemn because 1906......) 3.78 | 4.33) 5.01) 5.94 | 7.11} 8.72 1906... .. 5.25) 5.79) 6.48) 7.31) $8.40] ... 
it puts such a heavy ‘responsibility on a man’s a aes gt oo $08) 88 | $-8 | 8.39 peed re gt ene $88 | aaa os 
shoulders. Such a heavy responsibility! > * | Sa oe | | sia ages eceigeoy ; | j eee is 

If an employer gives you a set task and you 9 Se eT 
faithfully andcompletely perform that task to the : vie stants ox wierd 
best of your ability you feel that your duty is done, NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE. NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL. 
and so it is, but when a man’s his own employer, 
what then? The manager may reasonably ex- Premium. .|.21.35 | 24.22 | 27.93 | 32.80 | 39.31 | 48.17 Premium..} 31.33 | 34.24 37.80 | 42.24 | 47.95 | 55.59 
pect you to labor faithfully and diligently in the 1900......| 5.95 | 6.73 7.76 9.18 | 11.18 | 13.96 1900...... 7.19 7.95 8.95 | 10.27 | 12.10 | 14.63 
effort to secure applications, but he can’t com- 1901 che 8.79 | 6.52 7.50 8.84 10:75 13.41 Hh ee pt Ao en ..% | 7: 1. 

>} you to do so. The Almighty has given voua  1902...... 63 | ay .25 : .383 | 12.88  10Ue...... . . . 08 | . ‘ 
pel you to do so. The Almighty has given youa jon" 5.47 | 613| 7.01] 8211 992 | 12:35  1903...... 6.24 | 6.90 7.75 | 8.90 | 10.50 | 12.81- 
sound body and a good brain—the power to make Sy 1904 

: :* : 1904.......|. 5.32 | 5.94] 6.78] 7.90| 9.52] 11.84  1904..... 5.95 | 6.57 7.388 | 8.47 | 10.00 | 12.21 
what you will of yourself. You are engaged in xj995. 10.44 | 11.61 | 13.17 | 15.29 | 18.29 | 22 69 *1905 11.30 | 12.46 14.00 | 16.06 | 18.94 | 23.21 
one of the grandest callings known to mankind! 1906...... 5.12 5.67 6.40 7.39 8.79 | 10.86 906...... 5.36 5.90 6.62 7.60 8.96 | 10.99 
You have that greatest of opportunities—the op- 1997 A oe Pe Z 4 i% 8 8.20 | 10.14 oe ee pte * 4 i oy 

tunit ke ¢ remium. . .B5 4 28. 1.56 | 37.82 | 46.36 190/...... . ; 5 ; ; 
portunity to wake. a geok, Gee) 22 mney See te 3.93 | 4.31| 4.82| 5 52| 651 | 8.03  Premum-.| 30.63 | 33.44 36.85 | 41.10 | 46.57 | 53.86 
at the same time being engaged in a most 1909 3:80| 4.15| 4.62| 5.27] 618}! 7.59 1908..°°: 4.39 | 4.77 5.27| 5.941] 6.90! 8.35 
beneficent calling! You are doing more to help ““"'''""' sagt 8 Fa i : . 1909 ‘ 41 ? ; ; 
‘ : ER ES ey BIOL CO SOND oe 3 a thy eee eae ck ag PER is ee cee 2 RR, .14 4.49 4.95 5.58 6.48 7.83 
humanity in the right way than any other man rife | 
in the business world! Unlike most of your fel- * Double dividend. * Thauhie divilend 
low laborers, you are not working. for a re- } , ' ttre: 
stricted compensation—the amount of your com- ser cae ete “ite 
pensation depends upon the amount of effort you REDENEX MUTPAL- PHOENIX MUTUAL. 
expend!—ROBERT J. MIx. l Pie 
Premium. .} 21.02 | 23.86 | 27 54 | 32.36 | 38.83 | 47.68  Premium..| 30.77 | 33.65'| 37.1 | 5 
meee 1991......| 4.14| 4.78] 5.63! 6.67] 8.04| 9.77 1901.....| 5.44} 6.10 oo eM O19 10:70 
1902. 3.98 | 4.59) 5.39) 6.39) 7.70] 9.38 1902. | 5.10 | 5.72 | 6.50| 7.48| 8.69 | 10.22 

“It should be the ambition of every local in- 1903. 3.82; 4.40) 5.16) 6.11 | 7.37] & 99 1903. .| 4.771 5.36} 6.10| 7.03} 8.20] 9.70 
surance agent to make his name and business so sane : 4 ret ree a a a4 1904...... 4.45 | 5.01 | 5.71 | 6.60) 7.73) 9.18 
well known that whenever the subject of insur- , ‘ag | 9° “ i. ; ; 1905......| 4.14.) 4.67 | 5.33) 6.18 | 7.26) 8.68 

: : f 1906. 3.38; 3.86) 4.51) 5.31] 6.40} 7.84 1906. | 8.84] 4.34] 4.96| 5.77| 6.81! 8.18 
ance is brought up invariably he will be thought 1907. 3.24!) 3.691 4.30; 5.06| 6.09] .7.46 1907. | 356] 4.02| 4.61 5.38 6.37| 7.69 
of in connection with it.” 1908. 2.98] 3.38] 3.93 | 4.60] 5.53] 6.79 1908. | 306] 3.481 4.01 4.70! 5.62 | 6:85 

1909. 2.74 3.10 3.59 4.20 5.04 6.18 1909. | 2.64 3.01 | 3.49 4.13 4.97] 6.11 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS OF oro. 
» J UNION CENTRAL. UNION CENTRAL 

We present herewith the dividend schedules . — 
of seven life insurance companies as prepared _ Premium.. 29.63 3. 3 7 31.88 37.85 | 46.49 Premium... oe ot: o5.5 9.89 45.58 | 53.19 

er aay sa 902......) 4.83] 5. 6: .53 | 12.37 pa 21 | 6.92 | 7. .15 | 11.05 | 13.87 

for the year 1910. The three principal forms 4993'' "|| 4/49 | 5.08 5.89 7-01 | 8.71 11.32 1903. | 5.67 | 6.30 7.18 8.34 10.08 | 12 71 

¢ aa . > 2 cover} 1904......) 4.15 | 67 5. : ; .29 ENAEEE ar - E . | : ; .13 | 11.57 
of policies are presented covering contracts  {995""-'| 3°99 | 498| 4.921 8:80| 7:13|/ 928  1905......| 4.62| 513) 3.84] 6.80 | 8:21 | 10.42 
issued in the years 1900-1909, inclusive, and for® 1906. .. 3.49 3.59 = 5.2 6.38 . 28 1906. ...| 4.10 4.55 | 5.17| 6.04] 7.30] 9.32 

on. = . ns 5 : Tour... 4.73 | 5.2 5 ; 66 1.07 1907......| 5.26 | 5.83.|. 6.59 7.63 9.12 | 11.45 
six ages. The premium rates are also shown, jg9g''') || 4.61 | 5:14] 5.86] 6.86| 8 32/1057 1908...) 5.05| 5.58| 631| 7.29| 8.70 | 10.89 


so that the net cost can be readily determined. 
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February 10, 1910] 


DIVIDENDS ON TWENTY-YEAR EN- 


DOWMENT PER $1000. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT. 
































YEAR AcE aT Issur. 
OF 
IssuE 
25 30 35 40 | 45 50 
—--—- | —— — - | ——- |- —— ]- -- |} —— —| 
Premium..| 58.46 | 59.12 | 60.11 | 61.66 | 64.23 | 68.55 
veg 8.53 | 8.73 | 9.01} 9.45 | 10.10 | 11.08 
os 7.76 | 7.96| 8.26) 8.69 | 9.36 | 10.35 
7.03 | 7.23 7.53] 7.97) 8.62| 9.63 
| eae 6.33 | 6.53] 6.83] 7.26) 7.92) 8.93 
1904...... 5.65| 5.85 | 6.16| 6.58 | 7.24 | 8.24 
1905...... 5.00| 5.22) 5.50] 5.93 | 6.56| 7.57 
1996...... 4.38 | 4.60) 4.88] 5.30] 5.92! 6.90 
1907...... 3.78 | 4.00] 4.28] 4.70! 5.31 | 6.26 
1908 3.22] 3.43] 3.72] 4.12| 4.71] 6.62 
1909...... 2.67 | 2.87 | 3.17] 3.56] 4.13] 5.01 
| 
MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK 
Premium..| 50.18 | 50.96 | 52.13 | 53.98 | 57.03 | 62.15 
a 11.28 | 11.57 | 11.97 | 12.54 | 13.38 | 14.65 
1 2 ea 10.70 | 10.99 | 11.38 | 11.94 | 12.77 | 14.02 
1902.2... 10.14 | 10.42 | 10.81 | 11.36 | 12.17 | 13.40 
CC ae 9. 9.87 | 10.25 | 10.79 | 11.59 | 12.79 
5 lhe 9.07 | 9.34 | 9.71 | 10.24 | 11.02 | 12.20 
1905...... 8.56 | 8.82 | 9.18] 9.70 | 10.46 | 11.61 
1906...... 8.06 | 8.32 | 8.67 17 | 9.91 | 11.03 
Premium..| 50.53 | 51.31 | 52.47 | 54.31 | 57.32 | 62.34 
egra 7.72) 7.91] 8.18| 8.60] 9.22] 10.21 
Yes. 7.14| 7.32 | 7.58] 7.99} 8.59| 9.55 
1909...... 6.58 | 6.75 | 7.00] 7.40) 7.98! 8.90 
NATIONAL LIFE. 
Premium..| 48.83 | 49.74 | 50.90 | 52.72 | 55.70 | 60.63 
if Be 8.45 | 8.75 | 9.14] 9.74] 10.67 | 12.10 
1902....., 7.85 | 8.13| 8.51} 9.12 | 10.02 | 11.44 
eis 7.26 | 7.54] 7.92} 8.50} 9.39] 10.79 
....| 6.68] 6.97] 7.35 | 7.92 | 8.78] 10.14 
1905..... 6.13 | 6.41 | 6.79| 7.35 | 8.18] 9.51 
1k... 5.59 | 5.88) 6.25| 6.80] 7.60} 8.89 
107.3... 5.15] 5.44 | 5.81) 6.35 | 7.15 | 8.42 
1068-055: : 4.73 | 5.02] 5.39| 5.93| 6.72] 7.96 
1980......, 4.296| 4.55 | 4.91! 5.44] 6.19] 7.88 

















NEW YORK LIFE 





Premium. .| 50.53 | 51.31 | 52.47 | 54.31 | 57.32 | 62.34 
1906...... 7.92} 8.17 8.48 aoe pst 
1007...... 7.42 | 7.67) 7.98} 8.47] 9.16 | 10.19 
Premium. .| 49.33 | 50.43 | 41.91 | 54.06 | 57.34 | 62.55 
1008... .:. 5.79 | 6.34 6.97 | 7.75 | 8.69} 9 90 

















NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL. 

















Premium..| 49.36 | 50.20 | 51.43 | 53.34 | 56.44 | 61.54 
1900...... 9.42 | 9.91 | 10.58 | 11.55 | 13.00 | 15.17 
1901...... 8.80 | 9.29, 9.96 | 10.91 | 12.35 | 14.50 
1962.5... 8.21} 8.69 | 9.36 | 10.30 | 11.71-| 13.83 
ee 7. 8.12; 8.78| 9.70 | 11.09 | 13.17 
1908... 7.08 | 7.56} 8.22 12 | 10.48 | 12.52 
1906. | 5.77 | 6.97 693 | 7:83 | Ota | tree 

eg : : | . 7 1.11 
Premium 49.21 49.64 | 50 36 st 62 | 53.88 | 57.89 

ene, a 02) 6. | 6.58] 7.29 
Premium. .| 48.86 | 49.57 | 50.64 | 52.33 | 55.15 | 59.87 

pone. 5.21] 5.50} 5.89] 6.44] 7.28! 861 
1909... ... 4.75] 5.03| 5.42] 5.95| 6.75 | 8.02 

* Double dividend. 
PHOENIX MUTUAL. 

Premium. .| 48.33 | 49.16 | 50.38 | 52.27 | 55.32 | 60.33 
1901......| 7.81 | 8.19] 8.70 | 9.39 | 10.31 | 11.55 
1902 7.14 7.53 | 8.04} 8.73) 9.65 | 10.90 
1903......| 6.50 | 6.89| 7.40 | 8.09| 9.01 | 10.27 
1904......| 5.88] 6.27] 6.78] 7.47] 8.39] 9.45 
1905......| 5.28) 5.67| 618 | 6.87/ 7.79] 9.05 
1906. . 4.71| 5.09} 5.61] 6.29] 7.20] 8.46 
1907... 4.15| 4.54] 5.05] 5.73| 6.64] 7.88 
1908... 3.24) 3.62/ 413] 4.80] 5.69| 6.99 
1909... 2.49 | 2.87) 3.37| 4.03 | 4.89) 6.06 





UNION CENTRAL. 














Premium..| 48.28 | 49.01 | 50.12 | 51.88 | 54.79 | 59.68 
1902......| 8.37 | 8.82] 9.46 | 10.41 | 11.95 | 14.42 
1903... 7.87 | 8.31] 8.94] 9.87 | 11.36] 13.75 
1904... 7.39 | 7.82] $45] 9.35 /| 10.78] 13.10 
1905... 6.44} 6.86] 7.46] 8.32 | 9.67 | 11.86 

6. 5.52 | 5.93] 6.50] 7.32] 8.58 | 10.63 
1907... 6.48 | 6.91 | 7.50] 8.26) 9.67 | 11.82 
1903... 6.05 | 6.46} 7.05] 7.89) 9.15 | 11.20 





Travelers Revises Disability Forms. 

The Travelers Insurance Company has re- 
vised the total and permanent disability clause 
in its life contracts, embodying some of the 


suggestions made at the convention held at 
Narragansett Pier last September. On limited 
payment life and endowment policies issued at 
ages including fifty years, the company will 
follow its old rule, relieving the insured of the 
payment of all premiums on his contract ac- 
cruing during the period of total and perma- 
nent disability. 

On the same forms issued at ages fifty-one 
to sixty, and on ordinary life contracts at all 
ages, the company makes the same provision 
for the payment of premiums if the disability 
is sustained prior to age sixty. If after that 
age the company will allow the premium to 
accumulate without interest as a lien against 
the contract, such lien to be deducted in any 
settlement thereof. In either case the discon- 
tinuance of premium payments may be sup- 
plemented in the following manner if disa- 
bility shall commence before age sixty. 


Upon written request the company will pay 
in any contract year during such total and per- 
manent disability, not more than one-twentieth 
of the amount origina!ly insured (less indebt- 
edness, if any exists). The amount of insur- 
ance will be reduced by payments so made aind 
the guaranteed values will be reduced in pro- 
portion. If the isured shall die before the en- 
tire sum insured shall be paid to him, the bal- 
ance remaining unpaid will become payable to 
the beneficiary upon presentation of due proofs 
of death. 

These payments provide cash for the in- 
sured if the additional expense or loss of in- 
come due to disability makes such payments 
necessary. The acceptance of one such pay- 
ment does not obligate the insured to accept a 
liquidation of the contract in instalments in 
lieu of a settlement of the principal sum at 
death, nor is it necessary that he accept cash 
each year during disability. This is optional 
with the insured and the beneficial interest is 
affected only to the extent of such payments. 


PATERNALISM IN LEGISLATION. 


In the annual address to policyholders of Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, president John M. Taylor 
makes the following remarks on the above sub- 
ject: 

Legislative sessions were held in forty-five 
States and Territories in 1909; and twelve hun- 
dred and fifty bills were introduced for the fur- 
ther “regulation” of the business of the life in- 
surance companies; exceeding the number in any 
previous year. Many of these measures were 
due to ignorance; some of them to expectations 
that were not realized; ard some of them were 
calculated to better serve the true interests of 
policyholders. To those that were buttressed on 
good faith and simply translated into the statute 
law the sound practices of the leading com- 
panies, and to those which proposed to prohibit 
by statute unwise practices and speculative 
schemes, we give our most cordial assent; but it 
can be properly said of the great majority of 
these measures, that they carried with them no 
benefit whatsoever to the business, and no ad- 
vantage to the great army of policyholders. 

These were some of the proposed laws: A 
tax on the reserves; doubling the tax on pre- 
miums; new tax on premiums; limitations of 
surplus; compulsory investments of reserves; 
compulsory automatic extended insurance; pro- 
hibition against the removal of causes from State 
to Federal courts; requiring claim payments 
within thirty days. e 

These examples are illustrative of the general 
scope of this class of legislation. Fortunately 
the full discussion of these proposed laws, upon 
their merits, by officers of the companies, by 
members, agents, and correspondents, at the va- 
rious points, before legislative committees and 
with representatives, produced these results— 
that the actual enactments did not equal those 


FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. It 


of recent years; and those adopted were not so 
radical in their character as to cause embarrass- 
ment to the strong, conservative companies en- 
titled to the confidence of the public. 

It is, however, true, that it has been very 
difficult to comply witth the technical require- 
ments of some of the States; and the companies 
have been compelled to resort to various make- 
shifts in their contract clauses, in order to re- 
main in different jurisdictions where they were 
transacting business; and no company which will 
serve in all the States, or which will meet the 
demands of some insurance official clothed with 
absolute dictatorial powers. 

Non-compliance with these drastic restric- 
tions, which serve no substantial purpose, means 
cancellation of a company’s license to do busi- 
ness in a State; inasmuch as the Commissioner 
or Superintendent in charge has authority to can- 
cel a license, under the power of the State to 
dictate the terms upon which foreign corpora- 
tions may do business within its borders. 

To competent and intelligent State super- 
vision there can be no sound objection; from 
“regulation’’ that hampers the companies in 
their lawful service, and is, in fact, detrimental 
to the interests of their members, there should 
be present relief, through amendment or repealk 
of onerous and useless statutory requirements. 

Does not this wise and timely declaration, in 
the just-published report of the Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York, mark a turn in the 
tide of this legislative radicalism? 

“For these reasons, and because a period of 
legislative peace seems essential to proper pro- 
gress in the future, few recommendations are 
made for amendments to the important sections 
regulating the business of life insurance com- 
panies.”’ 

FEDERAL TAX ON CORPORATIONS. 


Despite earnest protests and remonstrances, 
and in the face of all the equities of the case, 
and the evident trend of public opinion towards 
some modification of life insurance taxation, the 
mutual companies were included with other cor- 
porations in the corporation tax act, passed in 
the last session of the Congress. The consti- 
tutionality of this act will undoubtedly be tested 
upon various grounds; but, as yet, it is not de- 


-termined what the taxable bases are, nor what 


are its exemptions. In any event, such a tax will 
add just so much more to the present burden of 
the men who make sacrifices to pay the pre- 
miums for the protection of their families and 
their estates. 

Vigorous objections were made by Senators 
and Representatives from various States, who 
appreciated its significance, against the passage 
of this act, but without avail; and it is unfortu- 
nate that the Federal government should have 
taken this step at this time, when there were 
sound reasons for the belief that the legislation 
of the States would be directed toward the lift- 
ing of this excessive and increasing burden, and 
not to its enlargement. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY STATE- 
MENTS FOR 1909. 


The following statements of life insurance 
companies covering the year 1909 have been 
issued during the past two weeks. Corre- 
sponding figures for 1908 are given in paren- 
theses: 

American Life, Tampa, Fla.—Premiums, $73,- 
379 ($69,497); total imcome, $81,671 ($75,495); 
paid policyholders, $18,420 ($11,788); income 
saved, $4585 ($17,031); assets, $126,811 ($118,126); 
surplus, $29,749 ($34,059); new business, ordinary 
and industrial, $2,084,758 ($2,306,400); insurance 
in force, $2,335,406 ($2,187,356); increase in 
amount in force, $1,480,050 ($620,769). 

American Life, Des Moines, Ia.—Payments to 
policyholders, $42,247 ($35,172); assets, $521,321 
($348,619); surplus, $117,521 ($60,214); insurance 
in force, $4,876,790 ($4,259,188); increase ip 
amount in force, $617,602 ($509,479). 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb.—Income saved, 
$619,797 ($582,754); assets, $3,446,342 ($2,813,141); 
surplus, $857,937 ($676,556); new business, $5,992,- 
657 ($5,119,794); insurance in force, $27,036,082 
($23,922,074); increase in amount in force, $3,- 
114,007 ($2,125,744). 

Bankers Life, New York.—Premiums, $320,898 
($341,559); total income, $430,014 ($402,945); paid 
policyholders, $344,282 ($328,349); assets, $1,411,- 
158 ($1,359,206); surplus, $232,578 ($182,238); new 
business, $989,121 ($599,631); insurance in. force, 
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$8,628,139 ($9,208,045); decrease in amount in 
force, $579,906 ($1,651,961). 

Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah.—Pre- 
miums, $159,422 ($108,085); total income, $174,263 
($121,438); paid policyholders, $13,003 ($17,201); 
income saved, $80,535 ($44,141); assets, $303,876 
($215,209); surplus, $163,201 ($129,303); new busi- 
ness, $2,274,550 ($1,526,050); insurance in force, 
$4,843,380 ($3,303,050); increase in amount in 
force, $1,540,330 ($820,750). 

Citizens Life, Louisville, Ky.—Premiums, 
$726,229 ($806,316); total income, $791,227 ($846,- 


314); paid policyholders, $247,913 ($170,705); 
assets, $1,432,254 ($1,174,083); surplus, $430,655 
($299,812). 


Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn.—Pre- 
miums, $1,457,819 ($1,345,475); total income, $1,- 
873,125 ($1,721,572); paid to policyholders, $689,- 
405 ($703,225); income saved, $852,157 ($720,589); 
assets, $8,871,703 ($7,990,560); surplus, $902,620 
($704,579); new business, $7,802,742 ($6,474,156); 
insurance in force, $44,568,664 ($39,869,264); in- 
crease in amount in force, $4,699,400 ($3,396,395). 

Conservative Life, Wheeling, W. Va.—Pre- 
miums, $19,401 ($13,518); total income, $72,419 
($37,546); paid policyholders, $3000 ($171); in- 
come saved, $19,520 ($3954); assets, $178,801 
($111,168); surplus, $161,805 ($101,661); new busi- 
ness, $488,360 ($307,500); insurance in force, 
$719,860 ($603,000); increase in amount in force, 
$116,860 ($305,500). 

Dakota Mutual, Watertown, S. D.—Premiums, 
$140,432 ($107,235); total income, $189,831 ($107,- 
666); paid policyholders, $20,354 ($7130); income 
saved, $49,375 ($338,658); assets, $262,415 ($43,752); 
surplus, $174,820 ($5721); new business, $1,565,- 
000 ($1,814,000); insurance in force, $3,871,350 
($3,066,850); increase in amount in force, $804,- 
500 ($1,017,700). 

Equitable Life of Iowa, Des Moines.—Pre- 
miums, $1,581,194 ($1,394,454); total income, $2,- 
012,862 ($1,754,327); paid policyholders, $610,501 
($417,568); income saved, $988,250 ($984,489); 
assets, $8,688,519 ($7,672,174); surplus, $949,251 
($869,872); new business, $8,086,037 ($6,533,609) ; 

_imsurance in force, $44,679,441 ($39,106,636); in- 
crease in amount in force, $5,572,805 ($4,252,314). 

Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia.—Assets, $19,- 
502,070 ($17,064,351); surplus, $1,000,183 ($1,003,- 
657); insurance in force, $124,666,815 ($120,992,- 
663); increase in amount in force, $3,674,152 
($1,540,399). 

Great Northern, Wausau, Wis.—(Commenced 
business in 1909): Premiums, $15,259; total in- 
come, $79,514; assets, $255,973; surplus, $250,232; 
insurance in force, $551,550. 

Guarantee Life, Houston, Tex.—Premiums, 
$407,442 ($352,046); total income, $611,426 ($364,- 
380); paid policyholders, $31,144 ($11,395); in- 
come saved, $355,082 ($57,704); assets, $353,513 
($195,396); surplus, $190,118 ($131,132); new busi- 
ness, $4,287,120 ($7,184,860); insurance in force, 
$12,372,605 ($10,611,424); increase in amount in 
force, $1,761,181 ($5,222,574). 

International Life, St. Louis——(Commenced 
business in 1909): Assets, $955,354; surplus, 
$841,083; new business, $7,809,900. 

Lincoln National, Fort Wayne, Ind.—Pre- 
miums, $154,079 ($116,453); total income, $168,- 
778 ($127,794); paid policyholders, $19,544 ($9957) ; 
assets, $371,737 ($284,605); surplus, $188,991 
($178,035); new business, $1,762,450 ($1,640,750) ; 
insurance in force, $4,697,700 ($3,520,500); in- 
erease in amount in force, $1,177,200 ($1,370,950). 

Meridian Life, Indianapolis.—Premiums, $320,- 
$91 ($316,074); total income, $383,124 ($367,219); 
paid policyholders, $119,827 ($168,412); income 
saved, $133,948 ($74,892); assets, $1,287,491 ($1,- 
059,167); surplus, $187,106 ($68,955); new busi- 
ness, $3,414,248 ($2,993,737); insurance in force, 
$11,787,352 ($10,109,676); increase in amount in 
force, $1,677,676 ($784,814). 

Metropolitan Life, New York.—Total income, 
$84,796,175 ($76,450,487); death claims paid, $20,- 
546,848 ($18,354,208); assets, $277,107,868 ($236,- 
927,361); surplus, $29,902,220 ($22,122,907); new 
business, ordinary, $152,587,129 ($122,405,935); in- 
dustrial, $292,394,358 ($246,208,474); total insur- 
ance in force, 10,621,679 policies, for $2,041,951,- 
700 (9,960,106, for $1,861,890,803); increase in 
amount in force, $180,060,897 ($56,944,222). 

Midland Mutual, Columbus, Ohio.—Premiums, 
$145,158 ($87,471); total income, $168,858 ($121,- 
746); paid policyholders, $11,971 ($11,356); in- 
come saved, $54,616 ($19,920); assets, $352,355 
($269,892); surplus, $237,601 ($227,740); insurance 
in force, $4,155,900 ($2,774,450); increase in 
amount in force, $1,381,450 ($1,225,000). 

Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb.—Premiums, $72,- 
653 ($51,478); total income, $82,420 ($59,782); paid 
policyholders, $8506 ($4694); income saved, $38,- 


257 ($25,086); assets, $196,475 ($161,562); surplus, 
$121,635 ($120,239); new business, $729,352 ($605,- 
001); insurance in force, $2,012,501 ($1,453,218); 
increase in amount in force, $559,283 ($300,968). 

Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul.—Premiums, $658,- 
237 ($697,877); total income, $789,148 ($816,683) ; 
paid policyholders, $407,034 ($431,003); income 
saved, $248,283 ($252,543); assets, $2,894,956 ($2,- 
646,134); surplus, $104,117 ($27,491). 

Missouri State, St. Louis.—Premiums, $816,535 
($728,887); total income, $956,655. ($807,795); paid 
policyholders, $214,786 ($157,845); income saved, 
$411,448 ($323,981); assets, $2,130,550 ($1,479,448); 
surplus, $532,131 ($232,810); insurance in force, 
$23,289,014 ($20,528,826); increase in amount in 
force, $2,760,188 ($3,703,810). : 

Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J.—Premiums, 
$18,310,730 ($17,344,899); total income, $24,472,033 
($23,923,480); death claims paid, $5,639,691 ($5,- 
828,498); endowments, $1,688,691 ($1,899,245); an- 
nuities, $183,015 ($173,600); surrender values, $2,- 
395,285 ($2,511,723); dividends, $2,556,973 ($2,407,- 
244); total payments to policyholders, $12,463,655 
($12,820,310); income saved, $8,350,414 ($7,573,- 
889); assets, $129,812,151 ($121,260,087);. surplus 
funds, $10,890,595 ($9,715,140); new business, $67,- 
634,399 ($62,005,312); insurance in force, $507,- 
224,976 ($474,289,658); increase in amount in 
force, $32,935,318 ($28,577,703). 

Mutual Life of New York.—Payments to pol- 
icyholders, $54,909,649 ($52,662,701); assets, $560,- 
122,368 ($539,038,969); surplus, $91,498,320 ($85,- 
844,991); new business, $102,040,633 ($93,926,992); 
insurance in force, $1,441,323,848 ($1,438,399,803) ; 
increase in amount in force, $2,924,045 (—$14,- 
352,605). 

National Life of U. S. A., Chicago, I1l.—Pre- 
miums, $1,812,300 ($1,898,388); total income, $2,- 
255,088 ($2,299,023); paid policyholders, $982,374 
($480,865); assets, $9,666,188 ($8,864,946); sur- 
plus, $1,215,240 ($1,049,371); mew business, $6,- 
345,491 ($8,482,956); insurance in force, $44,855,- 
239 ($44,350,390); increase in amount in force, 
$504,849 (—$2,709,908). 

New England Mutual, Boston.—Premiums, $6,- 
808,312 ($6,455,235); total income, $9,162,783 ($8,- 
673,955); paid policyholders, $4,710,055 ($4,644,- 
268); income saved, $2,938,086 ($2,632,528); 
assets, $51,269,293 ($47,961,706); surplus, $4,218,- 
620 ($3,502,328); insurance written, $23,427,325 
($17,965,246); insurance in force, $197,492,772 
($184,918,858); increase in amount in force, $12,- 
578,914 ($6,041,538). 

Northern Assurance, Detroit, Mich.—Assets, 
$256,481 ($190,937); surplus, $134,295 ($122,824); 
insurance in force, $4,012,417 ($2,784,425); in- 
crease in amount in force, $1,227,992 ($673,425). 

Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, Wis.—Pre- 
miums, $37,089,998 ($35,295,047); total income, 
$49,168,231 ($46,431,881); death claims paid, $8,- 
478,978 ($8,674,491); endowments, $2,309,922 ($1,- 
966,469); total to policyholders, $28,835,020 ($26,- 
947,678); assets, $262,441,989 .($248,025,220); sur- 
plus, $13,347,217 ($10,986,198); mew business, 
$116,656,934 ($112,580,457); insurance in force, 
$1,012,899,095 ($944,576,618); increase in amount 
in force, $68,322,477 ($63,013,026). 

Northwestern National, Minneapolis.—Total 
income, $1,526,777 ($1,491,494); paid policyhold- 
ers, $909,244 ($713,502); income saved, $281,297 
($471,990); assets, $5,943,205 ($5,681,953); surplus, 
$253,294 ($203,806); insurance in force, $25,026,138 
($23,901,654); increase in amount in force, $1,- 
124,484 ($1,266,031). 

Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles.—Life and acci- 
dent departments: Income, $6,164,528 ($5,633,- 
124); paid policyholders, $1,986,629 ($2,037,365); 
assets, $18,429,204 ($16,100,074); surplus, $1,628,- 
002 ($1,532,644); new life business, $22,287,279 
($17,820,609); life insurance in force, $111,539,785 
($104,402,879); increase in amount in force, $7,- 
136,906 ($1,678,468). 

Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa.—Premiums, 
$17,296,864 ($16,220,551); total income, $22,668,084 
($21,109,879); death claims paid, $4,744,199 ($4,- 
317,447); endowments and annuities, $1,895,677 
($1,451,804); surrender values, $1,933,411 ($1,760,- 
385); dividends, $1,754,558 ($1,483,755); total to 
policyholders, $10,327,845 ($9,013,394); income 
saved, $8,280,379 ($8,307,254); assets, $109,186,535 
($100,134,377); surplus, $7,500,314 ($6,484,007); 
new business, $61,131,519 ($68,124,877); insurance 
in force, $471,783,113 ($446,688,236); increase in 
amount in force, $25,092,877 ($20,731,966). 

Peoples Life, Chicago, I1l.—Premiums, $24,030 
($2575); total income ,$30,863 ($10,745); paid 
policyholders, $1252 ($1000); income saved, $11,- 
782 ($7308); assets, $125,813 ($106,627); surplus, 
$102,915 ($94,623); new business, $400,400 ($351,- 
100); insurance in force, $612,900 ($349,500); in- 
crease in amount in force, $263,400 ($349,500). 
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Peoria Life, Peoria, Ill.—Premiums, $121,783 
($76,219); total income, $128,942 ($141,731); paid 
policyholders, $18,449 ($16,602); income saved, 
$26,384 ($51,157); assets, $178,466 ($161,792); sur- 
plus, $139,284 ($137,285); new business, $3,303,- 
250 ($5,553,975); insurance in force, $4,815,650 
($3,678,300); increase in amount in force, $1,137,- 
350 ($3,678,300). 

Phenix Mutual, Hartford.—Premiums, $4,- 
472,034 ($4,200,580); total income, $5,803,593 ($5,- 
472,597); paid for death claims, $1,386,789 ($1,- 
242,571); endowments, $243,747 ($270,149); divi- 
dends, $520,179 ($482,081); other payments, $681,- 
648 ($521,394); total to policyholders, $2,832,363 
($2,516,286); income saved, $1,953,470 ($2,047,846) ; 
assets, $27,987,469 ($25,948,376); surplus, $1,879,- 
358 ($1,593,828); new business, $16,465,028 ($14,- 
577,034); insurance in force, $118,503,588 ($108,- 
927,188); increase in amount in force, $9,576,400 
($5,846,470). 

Pittsburgh Life and Trust, Pittsburg, Pa.— 
Premiums, $2,918,012 ($1,010,171); total income, 
$4,219,934 ($1,391,356); paid policyholders, $3,107,- 
628 ($595,819); income saved, $153,482 ($412,650); 
assets, $23,657,481 ($23,549,229); surplus, $1,960,- 
416 ($1,729,982). 

Register Life, Davenport, Ia.—Premiums, 
$181,922 ($172,805); total income, $215,810 ($200,- 
920); paid policyholders, $72,890 ($67,906); income 
saved, $113,049 ($106,029); assets, $767,372 ($651,- 
414); surplus, $34,479 ($34,234); new business, 
$565,107. ($409,152); insurance in force, $5,505,850 
($5,177,812); increase in amount in force, $328,- 
038 ($147,544). 

Reliance Life, Pittsburg, Pa.—Premiums, 
$608,385 ($558,881); total income, $746,062 ($672,- 
410); paid policyholders, $196,718 ($184,327); in- 
come saved, $190,207 ($215,882); assets, $2,976,- 
383 ($2,695,436); surplus, $1,693,380 ($1,578,550); 
new business, $6,130,583 ($4,754,250); insurance in 
force, $17,523,710 ($15,937,249); increase in 
amount in force, $1,586,461 ($1,832,201). 

Reserve Loan, Indianapolis, Ind.—Premiums, 
$526,267 ($421,943); paid policyholders, $179,742 
($248,483); assets, $2,127,668 ($1,863,052); surplus, 
$236,304 ($125,189); new business, $4,859,171 ($2,- 
010,311); insurance in force, $16,522,722 ($13,383,- 
727); increase in amount in force, $3,138,995 


- ($304,093). 


Royal Union, Des Moines, lIa.—Premiums, 
$762,083 ($705,125); total income, $900,106 ($833,- 
574); paid policyholders, $283,090 ($291,801); in- 
come saved, $329,659 ($245,486); assets, $2,593,521 
($2,245,576); surplus, $200,460 ($194,821); new 
business, $3,982,850 $4,155,576); insurance in 
force, $21,024,028 ($19,391,934); increase in 
amount in force, $1,632,094 ($1,691,847). 

Scranton Life, Scranton, Pa.—Assets, $584,483 
($363,119); surplus, $364,374 ($285,618). 

Security Mutual, Binghamton, N. Y.—Total in- 
come, $1,862,671 ($1,808,983); paid policyholders, 
$1,198,235 ($832,221); assets, $5,444,047 ($5,230,- 
126); surplus, $583,851 ($491,196); insurance in 
force, $47,521,015 ($45,736,459); increase in 
amount in force, $1,784,556 (—$2,737,520). 

Security Mutual, Lincoln, Neb.—Premiums, 
$186,569 ($181,135); total income, $224,065 ($213,- 
785); paid policyholders, $53,862 ($37,664); in- 
come saved, $98,537 ($113,828); assets, $613,566 
($487,809); surplus, $130,539 ($97,420); new busi- 
ness, $1,242,690 ($1,193,407); insurance in force, 
$6,038,739 ($5,774,154); increase in amount in 
force, $264,585 ($134,968). 

State Life, Indianapolis, Ind.—Premiums, $2,- 
294,291 ($2,369,753); total income, $2,750,052 ($2,- 
786,684); paid policyholders, $867,962 ($1,029,989); 
income saved, $1,201,154 ($959,311); assets, $8,- 
580,831 ($7,378,853); surplus, $1,174,606 ($860,562); 
new business, $15,177,908 ($12,843,316); insurance 
in force, $76,845,454 ($73,072,031); increase in 
amount in force, $3,773,423 (—$2,209,122). 

State Mutual, Rome, Ga.—Premiums, $1,552,376 
($1,367,913); total income, $2,005,593 ($1,689,663) ; 
paid policyholders, $580,347 ($409,708); income 
saved, $869,158 ($615,266); assets, $2,773,747 ($1,- 
981,842); surplus. $219,434 ($201,290): new busi- 
ness, $7,324,233 ($11,106,587); insurance in force, 
$38,644,627 ($40,724,950); decrease in amount in 
force, $2,080,323 ($1,498,590). 

State Mutual, Worcester, Mass.—Premiums, 
$4,844,293 ($4,687,184); total income, $6,649,752 
($6,328,258); death claims paid. $1,489,103 ($1,- 
384,339); dividends, $812,374 ($775,144); other 
payments to policyholders, $1,285,699 ($1,442,620); 
total payments to policyholders, $3,587,176 ($3,- 
562,510); income saved, $2,088,815 ($1,913,416); 
assets, $34,681,951 ($32,540,041); surplus, $3,097,- 
012 ($2,696,099); new business, $17,014,952 ($11,- 
270,804); insurance in force, $132,570,064 ($124,- 
734,015); increase in amount in force, $7,836,049 
($1,476,571). 
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THE BRITISH ASSURANCE COM- 
PANIES’ ACT OF 1g09.* 


An Analysis of the New British Legislation. 


By Frepertck L. HorrMan. 


The life insurance companies of Great 
Britain have been under government super- 
vision since 1870, and, with slight amendments 
passed in 1871 and 1872, the act has remained 
unchanged until the close of last year, when 
the Life Assurance Companies’ Act of 1909 was 
passed. An interesting historical account of 
the first act was published soon after its pas- 
sage, in the October issue of THE SPECTATOR 
for 1870, and in this article the origin of the 
law is attributed to the failure in 1869 of the 
European and Albert insurance companies. The 
new act is in part the result of similar causes, 
for in 1906, after the disclosures of the New 
York legislative investigation and the subse- 
quent failure of the Mutual Reserve, which 
had transacted a considerable amount of busi- 
ness in Great Britain, a special committee of 
the House of Lords was appointed “to inquire 
and report as to what steps should be taken, by 
deposit of funds or otherwise, to provide ade- 
quate security for British policyholders in life 
insurance companies which have their chief 
office outside the United Kingdom, but which 
carry on business in this country.” The re- 
port of that committee and the hearings which 
were had led to a serious consideration of 
necessary changes in the law of 1870, and ac- 
cordingly the government brought in a bill 
during the last Parliament which, after some 
debate in both the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords, was passed just before the 
close of the session. 

The new act is in many respects a decided 
innovation in British insurance legislation, 
since for the first time the supervisory powers 





* A copy of the act is contained in The Journal 
of the Institute of Actuaries for January, 1910, 
which can be obtained of The Spectator Com- 
pany, New York, price $1.50. Separate copies 
of the act can also be supplied at fifty cents 
each in quarto form. 


of the Board of Trade are extended to fire 
and accident insurance companies. Employers’ 
liability insurance companies had been brought 
within the scope of the act of 1870 by an act 
passed in 1907. The whole law is now consoli- 
dated into a single statute, which also includes 
bond investment business, which is defined as 
“the business of issuing bonds or endowment 
certificates by which the company, in return 
for subscriptions payable at periodical inter- 
vals of two months or less, contract to pay the 
bondholder a sum ata future date, and not be- 
ing life assurance business, as hereinbefore 
defined.” The act applies to all persons or 
companies, not being registered under the acts 
relating to friendly societies or trades unions, 
which carry on in the United Kingdom life 
assurance, fire insurance, employers’ liability 
insurance, and bond investment business. 
Every assurance company is required to de- 
posit and keep on deposit with the Paymaster- 
General for and on behalf of the Supreme 
Court, the sum of £20,000. The Paymaster- 
General is required to invest this amount in 


‘such securities as are usually accepted by the 


High Court of Justice for the investment of 
funds placed under its administration as the 
company may select. The interest earnings, of 
course, are payable to the company making the 
deposits. A company conducting more than 
one branch of insurance is required to make a 
separate deposit of £20,000 for each class of 
business transacted. 
ASSURANCE AND INSURANCE. 

A clear distinction is made for the first time 
in English law between insurance and assur- 
ance, the former being considered to apply to all 
insurance business other than the life branch, 
which is defined as assurance separate and dis- 
tinct from every other branch of the business. 
In this sense it is provided that “In the case of 
an assurance company transacting other busi- 
ness besides that of assurance or transacting 
more than one class of assurance business, a 
separate account shall be kept of all receipts 
in respect of the assurance business or of each 
class of assurance business, and the receipts in 
respect of the assurance business, or, in the case 
of a company carrying on more than one class 
of assurance business, of each class of business, 
shall be carried to and form a separate assur- 


ance fund with an appropriate name.” It is 
provided, however, that nothing in this sec- 
tion shall require the investments of any such 
fund to be kept separate from the investments 
of any other fund. 

The practice of permitting every assurance 
company to make its report according to the 
financial year of the date of its own selection 
is continued. On this account the Board of 
Trade returns are never an exact statement of 
the insurance business in the United Kingdom 
for any given year, although the practice of 
making the business year end on December 31 
is increasing. It would have been a decided 
improvement in the law if all companies. had 
been required to make their business years end, 
as is required for American companies, on 
December 31. 

The provisions which apply to accounts and 
balance sheets, actuarial reports, satements of 
assurance business, deposits of accounts, 
rights of shareholders and audits of accounts 
do not require particular consideration. They 
conform in all essentials to those of the act of 
1870. 

Since most of the insurance companies are 
also subject to some of the clauses of some of 
the earlier companies’ consolidation act of 1875, 
and the act of the same title of 1908, the new 
assurance companies’ act does not repeat the 
requirements which apply by reference to the 
provisions of the acts just cited. Every assur- 
ance company, however, which has not regis- 
tered under the companies’ acts, or which has 
not incorporated in its deed of settlement sec- 
tion 10 of the companies’ clauses consolidation 
act of 1875, is required to keep a shareholders’ 
address book, in accordance with the provision 
of that section, and is further required, on the 
application of any shareholder or policyholder 
of the company, to furnish him a copy of such 
book on payment of a sum not exceeding 6d. 
for every hundred words required to be copied. 
Provisions referring to the deed of settlement, 
to the publication of authorized, subscribed 
and paid-up capital, to amalgamation or trans- 
fer of business, and to special provisions as 
to the winding up of assurance companies, are 
not of particular interest nor a radical de- 
parture from long-established custom and pre- 
cedent in English insurance or corporation 
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legislation. An important provision, however, 
is section 18, which empowers the High Court 
of Justice, in the case of an assurance com- 
pany which has been proved to be unable to 
pay its debts, to reduce the amounts of the 
contracts of the company upon such terms and 
subject to such conditions as the court may 
think just, in place of liquidation. 


PENALTIES FOR NoN-CoMPLIANCE. 


The penalties for non-compliance with the 
various provisions of the act are limited to a 
sum not exceeding £100, or in the case of con- 
tinuing default, to a sum not exceeding £50 for 
every day during which the default continues, 
and every director, manager or secretary, or 
other officer or agent of the company, who is 
knowingly a party to the default, is made liable 
to a like penalty, which, in continuance of such 
default, shall be a ground on which the court 
may order the liquidation of the company in 
accordance with the companies’ consolidation 
act of 1908. 

The act does not apply to the National Debt 
Commissioners or the Postmaster-General, act- 
ing under the authorities vested in them, re- 
spectively, by the government annuities acts of 
1829-88 and the postal savings bank acts, 1861- 
1908. The act also.does not apply to a member 
of Lloyds or to any other association of under- 
writers approved by the Board of Trade, which 
carries on assurance business of any class, pro- 
vided that it complies with the requirements 
set forth in the eighth schedule of the act, 
which requires that “every underwriter shall 
deposit and keep deposited in such manner as 
the Board of Trade may direct a sum of 
£2000. * * * The sum so deposited shall, 
so long as any liability under any policy issued 
by the underwriter remains unsatisfied, be 
available solely to meet claims under such poli- 
cies.” It is further provided with reference to 
this class of business that the underwriter shall 
furnish every year to the Board of Trade a 
statement in such form as may be prescribed 
by the Board, showing the extent and charac- 
ter of the life assurance business effected by 
him. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE BY FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

Passing over the provisions which apply to 
special classes of business and the Parlia- 
mentary definitions of such classes, for which 
space is not available, the most important sec- 
tion of the whole act is the thirty-sixth, which 
contains specific provisions as to collecting so- 
cieties and industrial assurance companies. By 
this section a large amount and a considerable 
proportion of industrial business, chiefly as 
transacted by collecting friendly societies, is 
legalized and raised to the status of a legiti- 
mate insurance business. The act provides in 
part that: 

“No policy effected before the passing of 
this act with a collecting society or industrial 
assurance company shall be deemed to be void 
by reason only that the person effecting the 
policy had not, at the time the policy was 
effected, an insurable interest in the life of the 
person assured, or that the name of the per- 
son interested, or for whose benefit or on 
whose account the policy was effected, was not 


inserted in the policy, or that the insurance was 
not one authorized by the acts relating to 
friendly societies, if the policy was effected by 
or on account of a person who had at the time 
a bona fide expectation that he would incur ex- 
penses in connection with the death or funeral 
of the assured, and if the sum assured is not 
unreasonable for the purpose of covering those 
expenses, and any such policy shall enure for 


‘the benefit of the person for whose benefit it 


was effected, or his assigns.” 

Most of the Parliamentary debate which was 
had upon the act had reference to this particu- 
lar section, upon which there was evidently a 
strong division of opinion. The whole discus- 
sion of the act is contained in the Parlia- 
mentary debates of the House of Lords for 
July 30 and 31, August 31 and September 14, 
and the House of Commons for November 4, 
24 and 25. Among others, Keir Hardie, the 
socialist, participated in this debate on several 
occasions, strongly recommending to the gov- 
ernment the appointment of a royal commis- 
sion to make an inquiry into the whole subject 
of industrial insurance previous to the passage 
of the act. This suggestion, however, was 
successfully opposed as useless and uncalled 
for by Winston Churchill, the president of the 
Board of Trade, in immediate charge of the 
bill for the government. - 


FREEDOM AND PUBLICITY. 


The act will come into operation on July 1, 
I9I0, except section 36, referring to friendly 
societies and industrial insurance companies, 
which came into operation on its passage. The 
act must be considered an incomplete piece of 
legislation, due partly to the hurried considera- 
tion which was given to many of its essential 
provisions during the closing sessions of Par- 
liament. The act fails to give a clear defini- 
tion of insurable interest as applicable to ordi- 
nary life offices, the practice of which will re- 
main subject to the antiquated statute known 
as the gambling act. The new act, however, 
meets the most pressing needs of the business 
of insurance from a conservative point of 
view, and extends to the Board of Trade all 
the desired powers for more adequate super- 
vision and direct inquiry as occasion may re- 
quire. The legislation is in strict conformity 
to English ideas of a minimum degree of pa- 
ternalism and the largest consistent amount of 
public confidence in the integrity and ability 
of corporation management. Considering the 
long experience which has been had with the 
simple, but decidedly effective, provisions of 
the act of 1870 and the remarkably clean and 
satisfactory history of life insurance in 
England during that long period, the new act 
merely gives emphasis to provisions of law 
which have long been in operation, and amends 
the law in the few directions in which it was 
found necessary. The act is in decided con- 
trast to the enormous amount of statutory 
legislation on the subject of insurance in the 
United States and the conflict and confusion 
of the law of insurance in all its branches, 
although, in proportion to population, the 
amount of insurance business transacted and 
the corresponding liability incurred is prob- 
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ably greater in England than in the United 
States. 


Addition and Subtraction. 


Prevailing notions that “a man gets out of 
life just what he puts into it,” are very mis- 
leading, for they very often reverse the order 
of words of this good old saw, and uncon- 
sciously draw conclusions like this, “A man 
who puts a great deal into life must draw out 
a great deal,” or “A man who is taking out a 
great deal from life must have some time put 
in a great deal,” none of which, as experience 
teaches us, are true premises. Take, for in- 
stance, the child of tubercular parents; he may 
live rightly, breathe pure air, take proper nour- 
ishment and exercise, but the chances are that 
he will develop tuberculous tendencies, and 
consequent constitutional weaknesses, if not 
tuberculosis, instead of strength and brawn. 
This man clearly then doesn’t get as much out 
of life as he put in, in this particular sphere at 
least. On the other hand, take a man who 
comes of constitutionally sound progenitors; 
he may be a renegade and a rake, yet he en- 
joys health and strength. He is taking more 
out of life than he puts into it. 

The whole amount of it is that none of us 
start quite equally in the race—physically, 
mentally or any other way, and we must catch 
up our handicaps to make good. Two of the 
greatest factors in helping catch up these 
handicaps, or in holding the lead in whichever 
place we are situated, are money and educa- 
tion. Every father of a family wants his 
children to run a better race than he has run. 
But he may drop before the finish and leave 
them to start as handicapped men; perhaps, let 
us say, handicapped economically only. The 
proceeds of a reasonable life insurance policy 
would have equipped them to compete with 
men who are going to get as much, or rather 
more, out of life than they put in, because their 
ancestors put in more than they took out. 


Persuasion. 


On the subject of persuasion, Abraham Lincoln 
has aptly written: 

When the conduct of men is designed to be in- 
fluenced, persuasion, kind, unassuming per- 
suasion, should ever be adopted. It is an old 
and true maxim that “a drop of honey catches 
more flies than a gallon of gall.’’ So with men. 
If you would win a man to your cause, first con- 
vince him that you are his sincere friend. There- 
in is a drop of honey that catches his heart, 
which, say what he will, when once gained, you 
will find but little trouble in convincing his 
judgment of the justice of your cause, if in- 
deed that cause really be a just one. On the 
contrary, assume to dictate to his judgment, or 
to command his action, or to mark him as one 
to be shunned and despised, and he will retreat 
within himself, close all the avenues to his head 
and his heart; and, though your cause be naked 
truth itself, and though you throw it with more 
than herculean force and precision, you will be 
no more able to pierce him than to penetrate the 
hard shell of a tortoise with a rye straw. Such 
is man, and so must he be understood by those 
who would lead him, even to his own best in- 
terests. 
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Annual Dividends in 1910. 
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ORDINARY TIFF. 


FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. 
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A COUPLE OF CASES. 
By A WEsTERN AGENT. 


I have lately been closing up some accounts 
of long standing with friends, and inasmuch as 
the cases have been unusual, I have thought 
them worth describing for THE SPECTATOR, 
Frequent dwelling upon a subject gives it a 
large and peculiar importance; and what with 
securing applications from friends and describ- 
ing the process afterward, I seem to have been 
making something like. a specialty of them: 
Nevertheless I have not. During the last two 
or three months I have brought but three per- 
sons into the fold who have sustained some- 
thing like a close relation to me, and I have 
not by any means been making the whirlwind 
canvass among friends. 

It must have been at least twenty-one years 
ago that I met a young man who probably 
owes his acquaintance with me to the fact that 
he was being shabbily treated by a young lady. 
She trifled with him, alternately accepted and 
rejected his attentions and generally treated 
him so capriciously that he soon won the repu- 
tation of being a “soft mark.” Now I knew 
but little about soft or any other kind of marks 
at that time, and somehow I was seized with 
curiosity to behold a specimen. I therefore 
took occasion to secure an introduction to Mr. 
Mark and was soon convinced that he was not 
so “soft” after all. In fact, he shortly after- 
ward resigned as lover to the young lady and, 
so far as I have been able to detect, the effort 
did not even leave a scratch on his heart. 

A year or two later Mark decided to attend 
medical college. I volunteered to teach him 
Latin, and for several months we wrestled 
with the tongue of the ancient Romans. Well, 
my friend got enough Latin presently, gradu- 
ated from medical college, married and has 
since made five or six contributions to the 
world’s population. In the meantime I be- 
came a seeker after applications. Perhaps a 
year or two before my friend married, I sug- 
gested life insurance to him, but he pleaded 
“no funds” and I did not press him. He pre- 
tended to believe in it and assured me that he 
intended to take a policy when conditions were 
favorable. I think that he was sincere, but 
somehow the conditions were long delayed. 
After he married he was positively too poor 
to assume any more burdens, and as rapidly as 
his income increased he found places for it. 
He always protested violently that his con- 
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victions and intentions were unchangeable, and 
that some day he would be an insured man, 
but apparently it was impossible for me to 
hasten the day. He even rejected my per- 
sonal plea, and the reminder of our struggles 
with Latin failed to move him. At last I lost 
my temper and presented him with my candid 
opinion of his person, practices and principles. 
He admitted a number of my allegations but 
did nothing. It must have been at least seven- 
teen-years- ago that I first proposed to take 
his application, and ultimately I became so dis- 
gusted with his procrastinating that I had al- 
most washed my hands of him. 


CLOSING THE DEAL. 


A few weeks ago I met Mark just as I was 
trying to fight my way into the baseball 
grounds, and he insisted upon paying for both 
tickets. I felt that I was entitled to a small 
dividend on that Latin-teaching of long ago, 
so my reluctance was not hard to overcome. 
During the game we found opportunities for 
conversation and the eternal subject of life in- 
surance came up. For the first time in years 
my friend appeared willing to discuss it and as 
we went home on the car I proposed a re- 
newal of negotiations. He tacitly consented 
and a few days later I visited his office. There 
were no patients waiting, but considerably to 
my disgust his father-in-law was firmly seated 
in a chair and gave every evidence of becom- 
ing a fixture. Experience makes a solicitor 
extraordinarily cautious, and I decided that I 
would not talk business in the presence of a 
third person. After a few lame attempts at 
conversation the doctor and I strolled out to 
look at his automobile and exchanged a few 
remarks on the subject of life insurance while 
pretending to examine the machinery. At last 
the father-in-law decided to drop over and 
take a look at his granchildren and we had the 
office to ourselves. 

My friend gave me his application for $5000 
and, as the transaction was not in the least ex- 
citing, I need not dwell upon it. It made no 
demands either upon my eloquence or in- 
genuity, but Iam persuaded that I now learned 
for the first time why Mark had dallied so 
long. He gave me no direct explanation, but 
he asked if his taking insurance could be 
largely confidential. I assured him that it 
could. He then told me that his wife, his 
father-in-law and other relatives were opposed 
to life insurance and that he did not care to 
provoke their criticism. Afterward IJ recalled 
that Mark’s father, although in a sense a re- 
spector of life insurance, would never make 
application himself, and then it gradually be- 
came clear to me that my friend was for a 
long time paralyzed by the fear of losing. the 
sympathy of his relatives. At last his experi- 
ence taught him that he could apply for insur- 
ance without exposing his business to others 
and he no longer hesitated. 

Knowledge of others and myself convinces 
me that men are often restrained by what they 
know to be the opinions and wishes of others. 
Where the situation is complicated, as in the 
case of my friend Mark, it is difficult to man- 
age; but when but one person—as a wife, 


father or father-in-law—acts as an adverse in- 
fluence, the obvious plan is to begin work upon 
the real obstacle. A’solicitor must often con- 
vert a wife before he can secure the husband’s 
application. If it is necessary, he should not 
hesitate to invade a home and begin mission- 
ary work. Ideally it is very fine to seek out a 
business man and convert him in his office, but 
this cannot always be done, and when a wife 
delays a transaction it is worth while to win 
her approval. Nothing is more certain than 
that when a wife does approve of insurance. an 
application is almost sure to be given. 


WorkING A BANKER. 

The other case is connected with another 
field and was conducted by another representa- 
tive of our company whom we will call Make- 
peace. This energetic and resourceful young 
man dropped into a Western city a few years 
ago and proceeded to interview the president 
of a leading bank. He was worth about $100,- 
000, and we will refer to him as McNamara. 
The banker was not only courteous and oblig- 
ing, but he was an experienced business man, 
and he understood that it might be profitable 
to himself if something happened in his city. 
He was therefore willing and anxious to en- 
courage his fellow citizens to become appli- 
cants, but he begged to be excused himself. 
He was not only persuaded that he could invest 
his money more profitably than a life insur- 
ance company, but he had no children and he 
felt that protection was not indicated in his 
case. He engaged to perform a bit of quiet 
missionary work for Makepeace, provided he 
were not solicited himself. Now I am not cer- 
tain that Makepeace deliberately conspired 
against McNamara, or that he even knew what 
he was doing until afterward, but he had keen 
instincts and so he readily agreed to the 
banker’s proposal, stipulating only that he be 
permitted to furnish him with some informa- 
tion in order that he might be equipped to play 
the part of a missionary. 

McNamara consented and listened to the 
arguments and facts which were designed to 
influence a man in favor of life insurance 
without any suspicion that they were intended 
for himself or would take hold of him. He 
was not visibly impressed at the first interview, 
and continued to maintain his rdle of a 
mere missionary. It is not clear that he 
ever became very active in this function, 
but in harmony with their arrangement 
Makepeace dropped in frequently to see 
the banker, chatted with him about the va- 
rious prospects that he was developing and 
even reviewed a number of the arguments 
he used. He knew how to make himself in- 
teresting and agreeable and the banker seems 
to have been always pleased to see him. Make- 
peace continued to play the part of an instruc- 
tor and adhered strictly to the agreement. 
McNamara, however, was converted in the 
course of the friendly chats, and proposed to 
make application himself. Of course Make- 
peace did not refuse him and secured an ap- 
tlication for $25,000. 


BRINGING IT IN INCIDENTALLY. 
Makepeace now analyzes this case as if the 
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proposal to ‘furnish }MecNamara:: information 
for missionary purposes and the subsequent 
chats were part of a deep and deliberate de- 
sign, but Iam skeptical. We do the right thing 
often without even knowing it, and afterward 
we analyze the whole transaction and flatter 
ourselves that we had clear insight from the 
beginning. It took me seventeen years or 
more to find out that my friend Mark did not 
take life insurance because of an adverse in- 
fluence, although the fact that a woman, or the 
amiable person we call a “knocker,” may pre- 
vent an application has been known to me from 
time immemorial. I suspect that Makepeace 
was unable to resist the attractiveness of the 
banker’s society, because he knew that he 
was in the haunts of business. However, I 
fully agree with him in his conclusions that it 
is often necessary for a solicitor to conceal his 
real purpose when he approaches a prospect. 
At the present moment I could make a list of 
probably twenty-five young men whom I meet 
every day at the club. I do not know whether 
they are already heavily or lightly insured, but 
I am sufficiently acquainted with them to be 
certain that if I should say to anyone, “Come 
to my office and permit me to explain the 
merits of life insurance,” he would begin at 
once to make the most vigorous protests. If 
I set myself to be agreeable, however, and in- 
vited him to call at my office to look at some 
unusually interesting souvenir, he would ac- 
cept the invitation promptly. If I continued to 
be entertaining I could presently introduce life 
insurance incidentally and he would listen 
without the least alarm or suspicion that I had 
designs upon him. By introducing it inci- 
dentally, I mean that I might talk about large 
sums of money, a subject which is always in- 
teresting, and presently describe how the pro- 
ceeds of a life insurance policy, say one for 
$50,000 or $100,000, accomplished some very 
romantic things. In fact, now that I recall it, 
there are a number of persons who will ven- 
ture to question me about life insurance be- 
cause they have learned that I will not begin 
immediately to nag them for applications. All 
of which shows that we may defeat our own 
ends by pursuing them too aggressively. 

I can construct, in my imagination, a so- 
licitor so strong, patient and wise that he could 
have won McNamara, the applicant in my 
second case, by declaring at the outset that the 
banker ought to have insurance, and that he 
proposed to present its merits to him. Di- 
rectness and fearlessness are wonderfully effi- 
cient at times, but we may easily make extra 
work for ourselves by becoming anxious, and 
it is oftener better to be slow and cautious than 
to be bold and outspoken. In any event a so- 
licitor cannot too often have it brought home 
to him that he should understand his prospect 
as thoroughly as possible before beginning an 
attack upon him. The solicitor who is a bit 
flexible and scientific in his temperament might 
experiment with both the discreet and the in- 
sistent methods and try to find out if one is 
any more generally applicable than the other. 
Personally, I may say that the cautious ap- 
proach has succeeded more often than the di- 
rect. 
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SHORTSIGHTED PROSPERITY. 


Probably no one ever stops to rationally con- 
sider the manifold deviations into which a 
retrospective consideration of Dr. Holmes’ old 
discussion of the “Three Johns” leads one. 
Everyone who has read the “Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table” knows it, and, of course, 
nearly everyone has read that very genial and 
interesting book. It will be remembered that 
he states that any man, whom he calls John, 
is a three-fold personality, namely: John as 
he is, John as others see him, and John as he 
sees himself. No one will question the mani- 
fest truth of this statement and its application 
to everyone. Now every “John” in the world 
is influenced a great deal to be what he is by 
what he feels that others will think of him, 
that is, we are all creatures of public senti- 
ment more or less. Every John in the world, 
therefore, who is a good citizen and wants to 
be something in the sight of others maintains 
therefore certain standards of respectability 
and decency in his business and societal rela- 
tions. But of all the Johns who are what 
they are wholly or partially because of the 
view that others will take of them, how many 
stop to think that their respective characters of 
“Johns as others see them” can change in the 
twinkling of an eye from respectability to dis- 
grace, from honor to dishonor? 

Many a man, as he is for the time being, 
is a good father, a kind husband, a con- 
scientious worker and a generous provider for 
his family, he is all these things mainly perhaps 
because he has high and lofty ideals and in- 
stincts, but also because he likes to be well 
thought of, and he is. In this case perhaps, 
just at a given moment of time this John 
as he is almost coincides with John as 
he thinks he is, and John as others see him, 
but not quite. For there are a few doubting 
Thomases among the ranks of the others who, 
although they see John as a good provider 
and a prosperous man, wonder if he is looking 
far enough into the future to be always seen 
and regarded as such an excellent person even 
after death. The reason that there are such 
a few of these doubting ones among the many 
others with whom our John enjoys such good 
repute is because the many are just like John— 
shortsighted. When he is gone and doesn’t 


leave a sufficient estate to provide the same 
comforts for his family as before, the John 
as others see him changes most irrevocably for 
the worse. Even sometimes his own family 
joins the ranks of the “others” who see him 
in this changed light. And unfortunately he 
can’t come back to square himself, and most 
unfortunately these very others who have ad- 
mired and later execrated John with this glar- 
ing example before their very eyes go plod- 
ding along admiring and reviling, praising and 
scorning, until the same thing happens to 
them. Why? Because the majority of men 
are shortsighted. 

But how about the doubting Thomases? 
Well, they are probably life insurance policy- 
holders or life insurance agents, and know 
whereof they speak; and it is up to them to 
proselyte just as much as they can, and under 
all possible circumstances. Especially, the 
agents who in any community, or in any circle, 
or in any society wherein they may find them- 
selves, discover a John or several of them, 
such as have been described must, without 
throwing discredit on the man as he is, show 
him how he can be far more. John as he is 
will always buy insurance if you show the 
proposition to him in the right light. It’s up 
to you, John and Thomas. 


MEETING EMERGENCIES. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 


Upon the present occasion I purpose to de- 
scribe two or three field experiences which 
illustrate the value of promptness, boldness 
and flexibility in soliciting. Different solici- 
tors actually figured in these cases, but inas- 
much as I should conceal their identity in 
any event, I will credit the achievements to 
one person and use a single pseudonym. Let 
us say then that one Cofflin lived in the West- 
ern city of Denapolis, and that a few years 
ago he decided that he needed the applica- 
tion of a wealthy manufacturer. When an 
expert solicitor makes a decision of this kind 
the thing is almost as good as done, and it 
proved so in this case. Up to the time the 
transaction was completed, by which I mean 
that the policy was applied for, nothing spec- 
tacular or unusual occurred. Cofflin and the 
manufacturer simply drew nearer together, as 


the solicitor himself has expressed it, and 
presently the documents were signed and the 
examination was made. It is my own prac- 
tice to make an effort to obtain a check or 
note at the time an applicant writes his signa- 
ture, and all of the solicitors with whom I 
am personally acquainted -do likewise, but 
Cofflin delayed it until the examination was 
made, and it seemed probable that the manu- 
facturer would pass. He then suggested to 
the manufacturer that it would be well to 
put the policy, or rather the insurance, in force 
at once, and he was quick to take the hint. 
However, when he called the bookkeeper to 
write the check this functionary was not at 
his post. It seems not to have occurred either 
to Cofflin or the manufacturer that anyone else 
was equal to such an émergency, and it ap- 
peared that the solicitor would not be able to 
collect the premium. Cofflin has said that he 
was determined to have the money, however, 
and while he made a pfetense of talking, he 
thought rapidly. When the manufacturer’s 
back was turned, he deliberately took out his 
rate book and put it where he could easily 
overlook it, and took his leave. There hap- 
pened to be not more than half a dozen banks 
in Denapolis, and Cofflin hurried away to the 
nearest and filled out a blank check for the 
amount of the premium on several different 
blanks, feeling sure that he could hardly miss 
the bank in which the manufacturer kept his 
account. By this time something like half an 
hour had passed, and Cofflin now returned to 
the manufacturer’s office, and made consider- 
able of a splutter about having lost his rate 
book. Of course, the missing volume was 
easily found, and when Cofflin was on the 
point of producing his own check he dis- 
covered that the bookkeeper had returned, and 
the transaction was completed in the usual 
way. 

From the first I was taught to carry blank 
checks and notes, and if I had been in the 
same situation as Cofflin I should at least 
have offered to write a check or note for it 
myself, or suggested that I call for it in the 
course of half an hour, when the bookkeeper 
might be supposed to have returned. It would 
thus appear that Cofflin had several options, 
and that his stratagem was not really neces- 
sary. As a matter of fact, this happened early 
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in Cofflin’s experience, and at that time solic- 
iting itself had not become the fine art that 
it is now. The extent to which human nature 
may be managed was not then so well known, 
and, all things considered, Coffin exhibited 
admirable determination and resourcefulness 
in providing himself with an excuse for re- 
turning to the manufacturer’s office. As the 
premium happened to be for something like 
$700, it is not surprising that the solicitor was 
anxious to get his hands upon it, and if a 
man proves equal to an emergency he certainly 
demonstrates his ability to think, even if he 
does not choose the most direct means for 
attaining his end. It is continued thinking 
which wins victories in soliciting life insur- 
ance, and this is the aspect of Cofflin’s achieve- 
ment which we should admire and imitate. 


A GAME OF POSTPONEMENT. 


The second case was made up of more 
epectacular elements, and may be described 
in this way: About 40 miles to the north of 
Denapolis is a small city of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. We will call it Sanderson. At the time 
intensive soliciting had not yet come into 
vogue, and Cofflin frequently ran out to the 
neighboring towns and cities and looked for 
applications. He sometimes visited Sander- 
son, and one day he interviewed a capitalist 
by the name of Joice, and introduced him to 
the merits of life insurance. Joice was inter- 
ested, or appeared to be, and after conducting 
himself very much as an applicant should for 
an hour or more, he decided that he would 
take a policy. This chimed pleasantly on 
Cofflin’s ears, but considerable of the music 
departed when Joice added that he could not 
set a more definit® date than sometime “within 
the next six weeks.” Cofflin mustered all his 
energy and argued and pleaded, but Joice held 
firm, and the negotoations came to a stand- 
still. However, Coffin now gave Sanderson 
the greater part of his attention. The cap- 
italist had promised that his application should 
be for $10,000, and Cofflin felt that it would 
be wise for him to be on the ground pretty 
often in case anything should happen. Ac- 
cordingly he ran over to Sanderson every 
week or two, interviewed other. prospects, 
closed up some small business and dropped 
around several times to find out if Joice was 
ready. During the first five or six times he 
admitted Cofflin to his presence and made a 
pretense of being anxious to get through with 
the business, but still insisted that the state 
of his affairs would not permit. When six 
weeks had passed, however, he had apparently 
disappeared. He was reported to be in San- 
derson all the time, but he was never at his 
office when Cofflin called, and he never could 
get a glimpse of him.. After some half dozen 
fruitless attempts to apprehend the fleeing 
capitalist, Coffin marked him down as a 
fraud and discontinued his visits to Sander- 
son. 

A month or two passed and one day Cofflin 
went to the telephone. He was not promptly 
asked for his number and was on the point 
of sending in another alarm when a conver- 
sation began. Now Cofflin did not have a 


party line so far as he knew, and when he 


heard voices he decided that the wires were 
“crossed” somewhere. He had almost hung 
up the’receiver when he heard one voice say, 
“This is John Joice, of Sanderson.” Now if 
there was anything in the world that Coffin 
desired it was to come face to face with 
Sanderson, and he gripped the receiver tightly 
and listened. Joice, it appeared, had come to 
Denapolis to look after business for himself, 
and was at this moment stationed at a promi- 
nent hotel. He was anxious. to interview 
someone and engaged to meet him at the 
hotel in one hour. As soon as Cofflin heard 
this he hurried to his desk, filled out a blank 
application for $10,000, prepared a note in 
payment of the premium, sprang on a car and 
sped along toward the hotel where Joice was 
waiting. He slipped into the building cau- 
tiously and caught a glimpse of the capitalist 
sitting in the lobby, with his eyes glued upon 
the door. Cofflin dodged out and went around 
to a side entrance, and approached the fleet- 
footed gentleman from the rear. Joice did 
not turn his head, and at last Cofflin clapped 
him upon the shoulder, clasped his right hand 
and shook it effusively. Joice was clearly em- 
barrassed but stammered out a greeting. Coff- 
lin now deliberately ignored the fact that the 
capitalist had been avoiding him and ex- 
pressed his regrets that circumstances had 
kept them apart until now. He then quickly 
took out the application and note, and sug- 
gested that the transaction could be closed at 
once. Joice protested that he did not have 
time, that he was expecting someone almost 
any minute and tried to escape, but he was at 
a great disadvantage. Cofflin informed him 
that a half minute would answer for their 
purpose, and that two signatures would settle 
the business. Joice reluctantly took the foun- 
tain pen which was thrust toward him and 
signed the application and note for the 
premium. He also agreed to meet the exam- 
iner in one hour, and Cofflin lingered near to 
see that he kept his engagement. It was 
somewhat irregular for an applicant to be ex- 
amined outside of his own community, but 
when Cofflin explained the situation fully to 
his company no further questions were asked. 


Win Out By TRYING. 


There is nothing whatever to commend in 
the fact that Cofflin accidently learned of the 
whereabouts of a prospect through overhear- 
ing a telephone conversation. At best, it was 
a fortunate coincidence, but the fact that he 
prepared to take advantage of a doubtful op- 
portunity the instant he learned of it is cer- 
tainly deserving of high praise. If Cofflin 
had been afflicted with that quality which we 
call slowness, he doubtless would have mar- 
veled at the coincidence of getting an address 
he wanted without trying for it, but it would 
never have occurred to him that he could 
hurry down to the hotel and secure a couple of 
signatures while the man was waiting. If the 
thought had even suggested itself, he might 
easily have excused himself on the ground 
that Joice was out of the notion or had taken 
insurance elsewhere. Instead, however, he 
crushed all doubts, if he had any, and pro- 
ceeded to find out what an effort might bring 
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forth. Now striking coincidences do not hap- 
pen every day to solicitors, but almost every 
day a solicitor may win something by trying 
which he cannot possibly win in any other way, 
and this is the lesson of the telephone case. 

When we are children and read juvenile 
literature of any kind, we usually learn that it 
is wise to let well enough alone, for the reason 
that in striving for more we often lose what 
we have. I doubt the wisdom of such teach- 
ing for the reason that men, women and chil- 
dren are only too prone to be content after 
having made a slight effort. Cofflin, however, 
did not belong to this type, and the following 
case illustrates how his insight grew with suc- 
cess, and he had no sooner perceived that 
one thing was possible than he attempted an- 
other. Having approached a wealthy cigar 
manufacturer with a question prepared in ad- 
vance, he learned that the gentleman was al- 
ready insured in. his company. Nothing 
daunted he suggested more, and in the course 
of the inquiry learned that the manufacturer 
had a damaged leg. This necessitated a con- 
sultation with the medical department, but in 
due time an application for $10,000 was writ- 
ten, and a policy issued. Cofflin delivered it 
without any difficulty, but in the meantime he 
had discovered that the manufacturer was 
even more wealthy than had at first appeared, 
and he now suggested $10,000 more. This also 
proved to be comparatively easy to deliver, 
and it whetted Cofflin’s appetite. He kept on 
suggesting increases until he had obtained 
three or four requests for additional insur- 
ance, and the manufacturer had applied for 
something like $50,000. In reading about it, 
all this seems easy. I have watched an ap- 
plicant raised from $5000 to $30,000 by gradual 
stages, and until I tried it myself it seemed 
like finding business, but experience and ob- 
servation show that it is difficult to urge a 
larger investment when a man has already 
behaved well. A $5000 application has a 
tendency to close my mouth and to make 
further effort almost impossible. Many solici- 
tors not only have a similar experience, but 
it does not even occur to them that $2500 may 
be raised to $5000, or $5000 to $15,000. The 
lesson which Cofflin again teaches us is that 
we should not forget to try. 


“Light a Torch in the Darkness.” 


It is said that not one in a hundred thousand 
of Father Adam’s descendants have really lived 
to “cut any ice’’ in the world. We are all apt 
to think we amount to something, but the per- 
centage of us who really do is so small that 
life is too short to figure. The main thing 
is, are we doing our best with our everyday 
work? Do you see as many people every day as 
you should? Do you make as strong and intel- 
ligent an effort to close them as you should? 
Take a tumble to yourself, and see how many 
fine chances you pass up every day. Get a sys- 
tem and work it. List and index your pros- 
pects and then give them a chance. Every man 
you write is a lighted torch for you. You've 
brought him a new hope. You’ve bettered your- 
self. You are amounting to something. You 
are perpetuating an ideal, and only ideals sur- 
vive.—International Life. 
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THE PRESIDENTS’ ANNUAL 


MESSAGE. 


Several life insurance company executives, 
in sending out their annual reports to policy- 
holders, in addition to detailing the progress 
of the year, touch on other points of general 
interest. Many of these reports or addresses 
contain valuable thoughts, and we present 
some brief extracts herewith. 

ZETNA LIFE. 


Some of the difficulties which the company has 
encountered in its efforts to serve the public 
are found in recent legislation. Many of the 
States passed new laws which became operative 
last year. While they agreed in many respects 
they disagreed in other particulars and often 
proved a real hindrance and a great expense in 
the conduct of the business. 

Still hindering the more economical conduct 
of the business is the question of taxation, which 
has received much attention during the past few 
years, and it is to be regretted that we cannot 
report a diminution in the amount of taxes 
paid. On the contrary the amount has been in- 
creased to a total of $490,255.48 paid by this 
company in the year 1909. Of this amount $308,- 
$15.22 was paid on its participating business. 
Inasmuch as the dividends paid to policyholders 
during the year amounted to $835,012.59, it can 
readily be seen how much the dividends might 
have been increased but for these onerous and 
excessive taxes. A large part of this burden is 
levied as a percentage upon the total premium 
receipts. Insurance is the only business which 
is taxed as a percentage upon its gross re- 
eeipts. Such a tax upon a manufacturing, bank- 
ing, mercantile, farming or other productive 
business is unheard of, and it is all the more 


objectionable in being levied upon funds that 
have already been set aside for the care, main- 
tenance and education of those who might 
otherwise have become dependent upon others. 
It is hoped that a more enlightened view of the 
subject will soon prevail, and that this tax, if 
not altogether abolished, may be largely re- 
duced and to a smaller and uniform percentage 
in the different States. Notwithstanding this 
heavy tax imposed by the States the United 
States Government in its corporation tax law, 
enacted at the last session of Congress, now 
proposes to place an additional tax of one per 
cent upon the net incomes of the companies. 
The public must soon realize how vital is the 
question of taxation of life insurance, and how 
much it concerns the average policyholder. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE. 


The saving in the actual over the expected 
mortality is a great factor in determining the 
actual cost of insurance. It is dependent in a 
broad way upon the climatic and sanitary sur- 
roundings of the insured and care in selection. 
In this latter point the agent, as well as the 
doctor, plays an important part. We may ask 
ourselves, therefore, is our agency force well 
organized, and do we come up to the standards 
which we have set for ourselves in the matter 
of economical management and superior pro- 
duction? 

During 1908 our ratio of actual mortality ex- 
perienced to that expected was 50.48 per cent, 
as against an average of all companies of 72 
per cent, and was the lowest of any company 
reporting. This year our actual is 41.5 per cent. 
of the expected. 

Our favorable mortality, while a great credit 
to our agents, medical examiners and home 
medical adviser, is not entirely due to them, 
but in part to our seeking risks only in the 
most sanitary and healthful parts of the 
country. This policy of a restricted field is one 
which we intend to continue and shall not allow 
ourselves to be persuaded to depart from it no 
matter how tempting the superficial induce- 
ment. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE. 

Life insurance has never been presented to the 
public in more attractive form than at present. 
The many and varied forms of policies now in 
use are calculated to serve the differing require- 
ments of individuals, and the constant tendency 
is to afford this protection at lower net cost to 
the insured. 

The Massachusetts Mutual will, during 1910, 
as in the past, strive to meet all reasonable re- 
quirements. The condition and the position of 
the company were never better than at present. 
It looks with confidence to a reasonable increase 
in its new business in the coming year, and the 
constant purpose of the management is so to 
serve its present and future policyholders that 
all its contracts with them shall be fully and 
faiihfully carried out and the benefits intended 
for themselves and their dependents be com- 
pletely realized. 

NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE. 


The value of life insurance, not only as pro- 
tection in event of death and provision for old 
age, but as an emergency fund to tide over a 
period of temporary need is becoming more and 
more appreciated. Old line life insurance 
policies, excepting term contracts, guarantee to 
the holders the right to borrow at any time on 
demand the reserve value of the policy, which 
is plainly stated in the contract for each year, 
and to make such loans at an interest charge of 
only five per cent, regardless of market con- 
ditions, and further to continue the same as 
long as may be desired, or to repay the amount 
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at any time without in any wise affecting the 
validity of the policy. During 1909, 1159 policy- 
holders availed themselves of this loan priv- 
ilege, borrowing from the company $329,848.13, 
and 1136 policyholders repaid such loans to the 
amount of $289,802.13, making a net increase 
during the year of twenty-three in the number 
of loans outstanding and in amount of $40,046. 
On December 31 the company held 2224 such 
loans, amounting to $554,659.73. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Two years ago, in our fifty-eighth annual re- 
port, the doctrine was announced that decla- 
rations of dividends and the continued main- 
tenance of dividend scales in life insurance 
must finally be fixed by a company’s financial 
and insurance condition as prevised and deter- 
mined by its management and by a practice con- 
forming to the laws of nature, to market con- 
ditions and to government by law, and that no 
make-shift system of enforced or artificial valu- 
ations or of enforced or compulsory dividend 
declarations would solve the problem of an eco- 
nomic and continuous life insurance service. 
We desire to repeat that advice, coupled with 
the statement, also made in prior reports, that 
the sole guarantee of an economical and satis- 
factory work for the future is the existing con- 
dition, practice and actual accomplishments of 
a life company. We report with satisfaction 
that this view of the matter has received a con- 
stantly increasing acceptance on the part of 
both the insuring public and supervising agen- 
cies and has become an established fact. For 
that reason it is gratifying to advise the mem- 
bers of our company that it is again able to in- 
crease its dividends to participating policy- 
holders and to make an advance in its dividend 
scales. The ability to do this is founded upon 
the company’s assets, which are substantial and 
active, upon its continued low mortality ex- 
perience, 61.08 per cent of the expected during 
1909, upon a rate of interest earning on mean 
ledger investments of 4.90 per cent, a gain of 
thirty-five points since 1892, and upon the con- 
version of a negative item from margins into a 
plus factor, contributing to current surplus 
gains. In its practice and also by virtue of its 
experience and condition, the company has at- 
tained a condition of surplus earning which was 
never potentially exceeded in its long history of 
service to the insured. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE. 

Forty-three years ago, a group of gentlemen 
organized the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company. The foundation principle underlying 
this act was financial solidity first, personal 
profit second. 

Forty-three years of publicity have kept its 
policyholders thoroughly advised as to the de- 
tail of its transactions. The sworn official 
statements have been read and studied and 
weighed by thousands, friends and foes alike, 
and there has been no delicacy in the expression 
of opinions as to the character of its assets or 
the methods of its management. 

Forty-three years of competition with the 
best insurance companies in the world have fur- 
nished -a most severe test of endurance, but 
every successive year has recorded an advance 
in the volume of insurance, and in the unim- 
peachable assets which maintain it. 

Forty-three years of accumulated experience 
have made the Union Central a real servant of 
the public, evidenced by the fact that Insurance 
Departments, in their comparative statements, 
show it to have furnished insurance at the 
lowest net cost of all companies, a splendid 
tribute to high interest, low mortality and 
reasonable expenses. No one appreciates it 


more than he who has a participating policy. 
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THE FEDERAL CORPORATION 
(INCOME) TAX. 

Various members of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents and other life insurance 
companies, making twenty-four in all, were 
represented by counsel in the case submitted 
to the United States Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington last week to test the constitutionality of 
the federal corporation tax law. Under this 
Statute, if it is sustained, more than $1,000,000 
a year will be collected from life insurance 
policyholders by the Federal Government. 

The oral argument against the law was made 
by Richard V. Lindabury, and on the brief sub- 
mitted by him were Charles W. Pierson and 
Robert Lynn Cox. The argument to sustain 
the law was made by Solicitor-General Lloyd 
W. Bowers. 

The test suit was brought by Francis L. 
Hine against the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Hine is a policyholder 
and stockholder in the Home Life, and brought 
the action in behalf of himself and all other 
stockholders and policyholders to restrain the 
company from paying the tax. 

The first point in the brief is that the tax 
is not an excise tax upon business or occupa- 
tion, but is either a corporate franchise tax or 
an income tax. “The tax is imposed only on 
artificial persons,” it is stated. “Individuals 
and ordinary partnerships engaged in similar 
businesses are not taxed. How can a tax im- 
posed on A and B and not on C and D, when 
all are carrying on the same kind of business, 
be said to be a tax on business or occupation? 
The tax is measured by a percentage of the net 
income, not from business carried on, but from 
all sources.” 

The second point made is that if the tax be 
construed as a franchise tax, it constitutes, so 
far as State corporations are concerned, an in- 
terference with sovereign powers and func- 
tions of the States not surrendered to the gen- 
eral government and expressly reserved to the 
States by the Tenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

The third point in the brief is stated as fol- 
lows: 

“If the tax be construed as an income tax it 
is unconstitutional ; (a) because imposed upon 
income from real estate and personal property, 
and therefore a direct tax not apportioned 


among the States according to population; and 
(b) because imposed upon income from State 
and municipal securities, and therefore a bur- 
den on the borrowing power of the States. As 
these are essential and inseparable parts of the 
taxing scheme, the tax must fall as a whole.” 

Declaring that the tax is non-uniform, arbi- 
trary and unequal, and if imposed and en- 
forced would deprive the corporations and 
joint stock associations against which it is 
levied of their property without due process of 
law, contrary to the provisions of the Fifth 
Amendment of the Constitution, the brief con- 
tinues: 

“Tf Congress may impose an exclusive tax 
upon corporations and joint stock associations 
with respect to the carrying on of a business 
which others may engage in upon equal terms, 
why may it not impose a like tax upon single 
men, women, foreign-born citizens or red- 
haired men? If the principle of arbitrary se- 
lection be once allowed, who can set bounds to 
its exercise? And not only are corporations 
and joint stock associations arbitrarily selected 
for taxation, but some corporations are as 
arbitrarily exempted. Thus the act exempts 
fraternal benefit societies, orders or associa- 
tions operating under the lodge system, and 
domestic building and loan associations. 

“The enormous business done by the last- 
named associations is well known. Their profits 
are greater than those of the average bank, 
trust company or savings institution. They are 
in no sense public, charitable, religious or 
benevolent associations. They engage in busi- 
ness solely for the profit of their members, and 
they compete directly with savings banks, trust 
companies and insurance companies in the 
loaning of money. Why should the latter be 
taxed and they exempted? What is there in 
their business that justifies a discrimination in 
their favor as against savings banks and mu- 
tual insurance companies? Referring to the 
exemption of these associations in the Income 
Tax Act of 1894, Mr. Justice Field, in the 
Pollack case, said (p. 598) : 

“*The property of these institutions: is ex- 
empted from taxation to the extent of millions. 
They are in no sense benevolent or charitable 
institutions, and are conducted solely for the 
pecuniary profit of their members. Their assets 
exceed the capital stock of the national banks 


of the country. * * * The census report sub- 
mitted to Congress by the President, May 1, 
1894, shows that their property in the United . 
States amounts to over $628,000,000. Why 
should these institutions and their immense ac- 
cumulations of property be singled out for the 
special favor of Congress, and be freed from 
their just, equal and proportionate share of 
taxation, when others engaged under different 
names, in similar business, are subjected to 
taxation by this law?” 

So with fraternal benefit associations doing 
business under the lodge system. How do they 
differ in principle from mutual life insurance 
associations? Both exist for the benefit of 
their members, and neither is more benevolent 
or beneficial to society than the other. They 
are in constant competition everywhere for 
business, and yet one is taxed on the business 
it does and the other exempted. 

“Nor do the unequal, arbitrary and discrimi- 
nating feature of the taxing act end here or 
affect corporations and joint stock associations 
alone as a class, but they are also to be found 
within the selected class itself. 

“The tax; although purporting to be a tax 
on the doing of business, is not limited to the 
income derived from the business done, but is 
imposed upon, or calculated according to, the 
entire net income over and above five thousand 
dollars, received by the owner, from all 
sources whatsoever. The result is that if one 
corporation derives a net income of $100,000 
wholly from a business carried on by it, and 
another carrying on a business of the same 
kind and making an equal profit, received an 
additional income of $100,000 from investments 
which may be in State or United States bonds, 
exempt from taxation, one is taxed one thous- 
and dollars and the other two thousand for 
the exercise of exactly similar privileges with 
exactly similar results. 

“Of the victims of this discrimination, de- 
fendant Home Life Insurance Company is one. 
It has over $16,000,000 invested in interest- 
bearing securities, upwards of $1,100,000 of 
which consists of undivided profits; and these 
investments, to the extent of several hundred 
thousand dollars, are in State, Federal or 
municipal securities. If any part of the in- 
terest derived from these investments can be 
said to be income from business that cannot be 
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said of the interest from the $1,100,000 of un- 
divided profits, and yet the company is required 
to pay the same tax upon this latter as upon 
the earnings from its business. 

“The act requires corporations and joint 
stock associations to pay a tax on their entire 
net income received from all sources, and so 
compels a cofporation or joint stock associa- 
tion doing business both here and abroad to 
pay a tax upon the income of its foreign busi- 
ness for the privilege of doing its business 
here, notwithstanding that its domestic busi- 
ness may be less than five per cent of its total 
business. That the effect of this is a dis- 
crimination against the larger life and fire in- 
surance companies is apparent. These com- 
panies, as is well known, do a world business. 
In the United States and its dependencies they 
compete everywhere with the foreign insurance 
companies. The latter, however, by the terms 
of the act are only required to pay a tax 
on their net income derived from the business 
they do in this country, while the domestic 
companies, for the privilege of doing the same 
business, are compelled to pay a tax on their 
foreign business, which in some cases may be 
so large as to make it impossible for them to 
compete successfully here with their foreign 
rivals. 

“If these various arbitrary selections and dis- 
criminations are permissible, what is to hinder 
a majority of Congress from destroying any 
or all State corporations, or any or all State 
franchises, at its mere will or whim? And 
if this can be done, what do constitutional 
guaranties amount to and what is to become of 
the reserve rights of the States? We earnestly 
protest that Congress has no such arbitrary 
power; that the existence of such a power 
would be in conflict with the fundamental 
principles upon which our government was 
established; that the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution were adopted for the very 
purpose of safeguarding the States against the 
attempted exercise of such a power, and that 
the provisions of the fifth amendment declar- 
ing that ‘No person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process of law; 
nor shall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation,’ furnish ample 
protection against its attempted exercise in a 
case like the present.” 


PARTNERSHIP OR COMMERCIAL 
INSURANCE. 


What It Is and What It Does. 


Partnership insurance means insuring the 
lives of the members or responsible heads of a 
firm or corporation for the benefit of said firm 
or corporation in event of death. This method 
of insurance is accomplished by means of a 
joint-life policy on the lives of two or more in- 
dividuals for the benefit of the firm, or by cover- 
ing the life of each individual separately and 
by a separate policy, for the benefit of the firm. 

While a joint-life policy requires a lower 
-premium than the same sum on each separate 
life, the joint-life method is less satisfactory, 
for the reason that the death of a single 
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individual terminatés the policy for all; also if 
the remaining partners should desire to renew 
the contract, some one or more of them might 
not be able to get new insurance, and if they 
could they would have to pay the higher rate of 
an older age. 

Considerable progress has been made in part- 
nership insurance in different sections of the 
country, particularly in New England, where 
partnerships and corporations are being edu- 
cated to this splendid form of financial protec- 
tion, and where it is being taken to a consider- 
able extent. 


ADVANTAGES OF PARTNERSHIP 
INSURANCE. 


Ready cash to the firm at a partner’s death, 
when the firm is quite in the position of a family 
when the breadwinner dies. 

The expense is inconsiderable in comparison 
with the benefits received, and the cost is taken 
into the firm’s expense account the same as fire 
insurance premiums. A firm or corporation 
should be indemnified against the loss of a 
directing head or heads quite as much as against 
the destruction of its goods by fire. There is 
really much greater danger of a partner dying 
than there is of the goods burning up, and the 
consequences in either case should be discounted 
as much as possible in advance. 

A separate policy for each responsible head 
becomes through the loan values an increasing 
asset and can be carried as such on the books 
of the firm. 

The loan values will also give the firm a 
borrowing fund in time or panic or business 
troubles comparable to the privileges which a 
private policyholder enjoys in this respect. This 
is a feature not to be overlooked. 

We all know that a man’s family is interested 
vitally in his business plans. Partnership in- 
surance protects the family, because if he should 
die the family’s interest in the firm could be 
withdrawn in cash, leaving the remaining part- 
ners to go on with the business. An instance 
with a moral occurred recently in an Eastern 
city. There were two partners in a general 
store. Both were getting good livings from the 
business and were prosperous. One partner 
died, leaving the other to carry on the business. 
The deceased partner’s widow naturally wanted 
to get her money out just as soon as possible, 
for the business was hazardous now that her 
husband was gone. But the remaining partner 
had no cash with which to buy her interest. 
The stock was slow to move, the widow insisted 
on her share, and a forced sale resulted, giving 
her only a small portion of what her interest 
was really worth, and losing money for the 
other partner. Partnership insurance at slight 
comparative expense would have averted the sad 
results and would have saved money for all con- 
cerned. 

Increased credit at the bank is another direct 
effect of partnership insurance. In fact, bankers 
sometimes suggest to their customers the ad- 
visability of partnership insurance as a basis of 
further credit. Business men will appreciate 
this. 

more and more are partnerships and corpora- 
tions coming to see the advantage of the com- 
mercial side of life insurance. The arguments 
are much the same as they are for family pro- 
tection. The family is nothing more or less than 
a firm in which the man and wife are partners. 
The theory and practice of life insurance appli- 
cable to the partners in a marriage contract is 
equally applicable to the partners in any firm 
or corporation that depends for its prosperity 
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on the lives of men in managerial control or 
responsibility. 

Partnership insurance might take the form 
of ordinary life policies, at low net annual cost, 
or of endowment policies, at a higher annual 
premium but under which a sinking fund could 
be created embodying all the advantages for 
the firm that endowment insurance affords to in- 
dividual insurers. 


WHAT PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE DID IN 
ONE CASE. 

Not long since there died in a Western city 
a gentleman who, beside his personal insurance, 
which was for a good sum, carried two poli- 
cies of $25,000 each for the benefit of the firm. 
Policies for a like amount were also carried by 


his partner for the benefit of the firm. This ar- 


rangement was mutually agreed upon six years 
before for the protection of the firm’s interests, 
on the very same principle that the firm’s goods 
were protected against loss by fire. 

Partnership insurance and fire insurance to- 
gether make the completest business safe- 
guards that a firm can have and relieve. the 
firm from worry over hazards that are always 
present. Each form of insurance is just as im- 
portant as the other, and no firm is completely 
protected without both. 

This $50,000 insurance went into the business 
which the deceased left behind him, his widow 
receiving fifty per cent of the value that accrued 
to the business through this $50,000 in cash. The 
firm thus made no financial sacrifice. The 
family was thus relieved from becoming mixed 
up in the firm’s affairs. The wisdom of the de- 
ceased thus saved all loss. 

Many a firm or corporation, as all know from 
experience, is compelled to wind up its affairs 
at a sacrifice on the death of one of the part- 
ners, solely because partnership cash is lack- 
ing to meet the quick, insistent demands that 
come at just such a time. 

No town is too small to have one or more 
firms needing just this class of protection; the 
larger the city the greater the need; also, the 
larger the city the greater the number of firms 
or corporations who ought to have this form of 
commercial insurance protection, and need it 
to-day.—New York Life Bulletin. 


The Man that Sticks. 


How I do admire a ‘“stayer’’—a man that 
sticks! I simply get wildly enthusiastic over 
that man whenever I meet him! Lots of men 
and horses will run like the dickens for a short 
space, but they don't all stick—they don’t all 
have ‘“‘staying power,’’ and that makes all the 
difference in the world! I love to see a man 
bubbling with enthusiasm, but I don’t like to 
see him bubble and then simmer down—it’s so 
frightfully disappointing and so entirely un- 
necessary, for you and I can cultivate and build 
up -an enthusiasm which refuses to simmer 
down! We may not “bubble” all the time, but 
the enthusiasm is there just the same—it’s deep, 
genuine, impelling, inspiring and perpetual! 

If there’s any business in the world which 
calls for ‘‘staying power’’—enthusiasm that en- 
dures—it’s ours! The enthusiasm that’s worth 
a dollar persists in spite of obstacles—in the 
very face of them! That reminds me to say 
that, in my own experience, I’ve found that the 
things that I didn’t want to do were, more often 
than otherwise, the very things that I ought to 
do, and it’s doing the things that we don’t want 
to do that strengthens our backbone and builds 
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up into good, strong, rugged men—men of char- 
acter and force—men who do things! 

To be enthusiastic—to be a “‘stayer,’’ when 
things don’t go right—when men disappoint us— 
when the expected good thing fails to material- 
ize—why, that’s not easy, but it has got to be 
done, or you and I won’t arrive! Why, you take 
a man that’s full of a lasting, staving enthu- 
siasm, such as I’m talking about, and you 
simply can’t stop him—he’s won so many times 
against adverse circumstances that they don’t 
scare him a little bit—he knows that he has won 
again and again, and that he’ll keep on winning 
as long as he lives and continues to strive! 

Can’t you call to mind men in the sixties—yes, 
even in the seventies—who are still winners— 
who are still young at heart, and who haven't 
even dreamed of dropping out of the game? Of 
course you can, and of such may you and I 
be, if we will it so! You and I ought to be glad. 
every day of our lives, that we’re living—glad 
that there are so many millions of people within 
reach of a five-cent carfare—millions that we 
can get right up against with our proposition— 
the best proposition on top of earth! I say that 
we ought to be so glad of these things that we 
fairly radiate good cheer—enthusiasm! 

R. J. M1x. 


THE PRESIDENTS’ ANNUAL 
MESSAGE. 

Herewith are presented extracts from the 
reports made by the executives of life insur- 
ance companies to their policyholders in con- 
nection with the business of 19¢9: 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

At the time the company was incorporated, 
December 2, 1878, and for some years after, a 
condition obtained in practice and in the laws 
of the several States that led to some abuses, 
and yet to a development of the business that 
perhaps could not bave been accomplished in 
any other way. The abuses referred to, how- 
ever, resulted in swinging the pendulum too far, 
so that it has now been caught in a vise, so to 
speak, with no flexibility to meet the ever- 
changing conditions. To correct this is a mat- 
ter of the future that may with perfect safety 
be entrusted to the good sense of the American 
people. It is safe to say that life insurance as 
an institution will, in the end, be benefited by 
the changed conditions and varied experience. 

The magnitude of the business is stupendous. 
Some twenty-five billions of life insurance in 
various forms are in force in the United States, 
with accumulated assets of four billions, of 
which abcut three and one-half billions are 
held by the legal rescrve companies. Over one- 
third of the populaticn has a direct interest in 
life insurance, and more than one-half of the 
remaining two-thirds an indirect interest. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The increase in our new business written at- 
tests the growth of the company in public favor 
and the activity and attainments of our agency 
forces. Our men in the field have become im- 
bued with the beneficent results of the company 
and work with a zeal not alone for their own 
livelihood. They realize that while serving 
themselves and their families they are really 
securing a blessing to those they serve—prob- 
ably ro line of business has such a result of 
gain, both to him who gives and him who re- 


ceives. 


The faithful, efficient agent has to be educated 
and developed in riuind and character—being 
masters of their own time their supervision calls 
for managerial ability of a high and tactful 
order—and love for the company and for the 
beneficent results of the business are potent 
factors in the making of an agent—and such 
agents when thus developed are a valuable asset 
to the company. Such men are sought by other 
companies and are constantly offered alluring 
contracts; but with very few exceptions they 
prefer to retain their connection with this 
company. 

The high character of our field work is shown, 
not only by the rapid extension of the benefi- 
cence of the company, but by the reduction of 
the lapse and mortality ratios and the elimina- 
tion of waste in large degree through proper 
preliminary selection. 


INSIGHT MAKES METHOD. 
3y A WESTERN AGENT. 

Some years ago I called upon a wealthy 
prospect who was not only reputed to be pe- 
culiar but deserved his reputation. He had 
made a fortune in real estate early in his life, 
and at the time of approach he had retired 
from active business. So far as could be 
learned he cared but little for the society of 
men and women, and he occupied most of his 
leisure in reading. He was regarded as unap- 
proachable on most subjects, but he was known 
to be interested in religious work, and espe- 
cially missions. It is unnecessary to describe 
the proposition made to him, but it was adapted 
to his peculiarities and supposed interest, and 
might have applied to one or two other men in 
his community. I had hardly made clear the 
object of my call when he inquired, “What 
does W. J. think of your proposition?” Now, 
W. J. also had an unusual reputation and a 
peculiar position in the community. He was 
the direct opposite of my prospect, in that he 
was fond of society and cultivated men and 
women as often as his duties permitted. The 
moment my prospect asked the question I 
knew that he in common with everybody else 
in the community respected and admired W. J., 
and that if J.’s approval of the proposition 
could be won there would be no difficulty in 
writing an application. Without actually lying 
or misrepresenting I so worded my state- 
ments that they had the effect of playing the 
two men against each other. J. received 
the impression that my peculiar prospect was 
interested, and this stimulated his interest. I 
assured him that my more immediate object 
was the writing of his friend’s application, 
and that I would like to be able to certify as to 
his approval of it. After a brief but careful 
explanation J. not only expressed his approval 
but applied for $2500 himself. When I re- 
turned to my first prospect and reported what 
J. had done, he said: “Well, if J. has taken 
$2500 I will just double it,” and he applied for 
$5000. 

Now it would be possible to find method in 
the conduct of these and emphasize it. There 
was some merit in the proposition presented to 
the men, and I may claim a little credit for the 
manner in which I appealed to their interests, 
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but after all the fundamental fact was the 
recognition of J.’s influence over the first pros- 
pect. I might have urged the merits of my 
proposition for months upon the unsocial 
gentleman if I had not realized in a flash that 
I could save myself time and labor by obtain- 
ing J.’s approval. In fact, J. was the only one 
of the two prospects who really cost me any 
labor. My entire conduct in these two cases 
was based upon the simple revelation that one 
man admired and respected another so much 
that he would imitate his example or follow 
his advice. 
GETTING A CLEAR VIEW. 


I have written a considerable number of ap- 
plications with a minimum of labor, simply 
because a word or statement revealed a pros- 
pect’s character, and this leads me to say that 
insight or revelation is often more helpful 
than method. I am not depreciating method, 
but a clear view of a situation will frequently 
permit one to apply any one of several 
methods. I believe that in large matters and 
in small flashes of insight, or the feeling that 
I had learned fundamental facts, have con- 
tributed more largely to such success as I have 
won than any other cause. I am accustomed 
to insist that in the last analysis soliciting is but 
the managing of men, and the most successful 
solicitor with whom I am intimately acquainted 
has constantly illustrated this to me. His first 
effort is always to get a purchase on a pros- 
pect’s will, and his propositions and arguments 
are always of less importance to him than the 
glimpses which he obtains of the prospect’s 
character. Because I look upon insight, both 
general and particular, as being the basis of all 
method, I am always looking for something 
that will make it keener or will at least pre- 
vent what I have from growing dimmer, and I 
look upon this as of great importance to all 
solicitors. Upon the present occasion I shall 
try once more to impress one or two facts per- 
taining to human nature as we ordinarily see 
it upon the solicitor. 

Lately I have read a book which deals with 
the corruption which has existed, and _ still 
exists, in many large American cities. It is not 
a thoroughly cheerful volume, and many things 
in it aroused my indignation. For the most 
part I accept the ordinary code of social and 
business morals, but this book, which revealed 
the disgrace of American cities, taught me 
something about soliciting, simply because it 
made a striking revelation of human nature. 
Just for the sake of the general insight which 
they afford, let us consider a few of the par- 
ticular facts. In the city of A——— at one 
time the council was so thoroughly corrupt 
that more than one-half of the members could 
be bought for almost any scandalous purpose. 
They were regularly organized for the purpose 
of securing bribes, and had a scale of prices 
for which they would grant permits ‘for 
switches, street car and other franchises. The 
shrewdest and most courageous of these 
scoundrels sometimes secured as high as $50e,- 
ooo for their votes, and it often cost a wealthy 
corporation as high as $300,000 to get a meas- 
ure through. Now, in a general way. these 
facts were known and the citizens compla:red 
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of them. Occasionally one more bold than the 
rest would carry on a lonely and often a losing 
fight against graft, but for the most part the 
people submitted. One day a man of nerve 
decided to clean out the rottenness, and to a 
considerable extent he did. He sent some of 
the corruptionists to the penitentiary and 
purged the council, but he was compelled to 
make his fight almost single-handed. Not only 
this, but the sober, honest and respectable citi- 
zens went to him and pleaded that the rascals 
could not be punished, that any attempt to 
convict them would not only make matters 
worse but would injure business and bring dis- 
grace upon the city. In commenting upon 
these facts the author of the book says: “No 
reform I ever studied has failed to bring out 
this phenomenon of virtuous cowardice, the 
baseness of the decent citizen.” 


ORGANIZING GRAFT. 


In the city of C the mayor deliber- 
ately organized all the evil elements for 
the purpose of profit. Stealing, gambling, 
swindling and prostitution were protected, and 
the mayor collected something like $100,000 a 
year as his share of the profits. The police 
even kept guard while burglars blew open 
safes. When it became unendurable the fore- 
man of the grand jury, at his personal ex- 
pense, began to fight the cutthroats, and soon 
the mayor and his gang were flying in every di- 
rection. Again the decent citizens, who real- 
ized the terrible condition of their city, begged 
the grand jury not to molest the criminal for 
fear that awful consequences might happen. 

In B———— the citizens are very largely 
disfranchised. Voters are selected from the 
assessor’s lists, and by means of fictitious 
names and a system of repeaters the boss of 
the city elects practically whom he pleases. He 
owns the council and the mayor, and deliber- 
ately exploits the city for the benefit of himself 
and his fellow grafters. At the time the ac- 
count was written no revolt had taken place in 
B————. The citizens were defrauded of 
their rights every day and knew it, but they 
submitted. 

Now we have discovered more than enough 
rottenness in my own city, but so far as we 
can learn we are decent here compared with 
the cities described. I am sure that if I live 
in a place where police robbed me instead of 


protecting me, I should feel like carrying a : 


gun, but the aspect of this fearful story which 
most impressed me was not the crime itself 
but the success of it. In other words, I real- 
ized once the gentleness and submissiveness of 
the great masses of human beings. This is a 
fact which should be intensely interesting to 
life insurance solicitors, because men must be 
led and guided by others: or they will not 
insure. 
No TENTATIVE APPROACH. 


When we look merely on the outside of the 
great melee which we call life, it looks natural 
enough, but when we stop to consider some 
things deliberately, they look different. For 
example, when I solicit a man for life insur- 
ance it generally happens that I do not ap- 
proach him in anything like a tentative spirit. 


I do not call and propose a council upon a 
matter of supposed importance to himself. I 
do not want to know his opinion of life in- 
surance only so far as it may enable me to get 
a leverage upon the man himself. I consider 
his side of the matter only to accomplish my 
own purpose, and in one way of looking at it 
is a one-sided affair. I announce that I repre- 
sent a life insurance company, perhaps explain 
some particular plan to him, and then insist 
that this is just what he needs. He may differ 
with me, but I treat his opinions as of no con- 
sequence, and proceed with arguments and in- 
sistence. I may not tell him in so many words 
that he is wrong, but strive to make him feel 
that he is wrong and that he ought to do dif- 
ferently. In a reasonable number of cases I 
succeed, and the man allows me to substitute 
my judgment and my will for his own. I grant 
that in the main I really serve him in so doing, 
but it is nevertheless true that I interfere in 
his personal wishes and affairs, and persist in 
having my way in the matter. Now if this 
prospect had wide, general information, keen 
insight and resolution, he could argue me to a 
standstill, if he did not positively argue me off 
my feet. There are plenty of things that may 
be alleged against life insurance, and if a keen 
mind chooses to make use of them a solicitor, 
at best, can no more than hold his own. I con- 
cede that there are legitimate arguments 
against life insurance without in the least 
being impressed by them myself, but it prac- 
tically happens sometimes that the resourceful 
prospect out-talks us. What happens oc- 
casionally might happen most of the time if 
men were, as a rule, ingenious and aggressive 
instead of being comparatively inexperienced 
and docile. If we consider it analytically, we 
take a liberty in approaching men with our 
suggestions at all, but the good humor, sub- 
missiveness, or whatever we choose to call it, 
of the average person is so great that we can 
approach them with practically any proposition 
that occurs to us. We can rob, cheat and even 
persecute them, and they will forgive us before 
long and trust us again. I am not suggesting 
that we ought to do this. Although I have 
never achieved a wide reputation because of 
the warmth of my regard for my fellow men, 
I have always scorned to take a mean ad- 
vantage of them, and could make a great 
deal more money than I do if I were less 
scrupulous. Still, when men generally are so 
indifferent about their own interests, and 
when we wish to confer upon them the bene- 
fits of the finest system of self-help that has 
yet been invented, I am of the opinion that 
we may encourage ourselves by recalling any 
example of the docility of human nature that 
we can. Men are docile, patient, forgiving, 
long-suffering and hopeful. They may be ap- 
proached with all legitimate propositions, and 
even illegitimate propositions. When we have 
anything to offer for their own good, as we 
clearly have in life insurance, millions and 
millions of examples of their submissiveness 
exhort us to offer it. This is the revelation 
which the book I read brought to me, and I 
hope the few items I have mentioned will 
bring insight to other solicitors. 
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ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR iog10. 


The following are illustrations of cash divi- 
dends being paid in 1910 by life insurance com- 
panies, and supplement those given in the issues 
of February 10, February 24 and March 10. 


EQUITABLE OF IOWA. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 






































YEAR AGE AT Issue. 
OF 
IssvE 
25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium..| 19.63 | 22.63 | 26.49 | 31.57 | 38.47 | 47.71 
1900...... 4.61 | 5.31} 6.22; 7.41 | 9.04} 11.21 
1901...... 4.41| 5.09} 5.96| 7.10} 8.65 | 10.73 
1902...... 4.22! 4.86| 5.69] 6.78} 8.27] 10.25 
1903...... 4.12| 4.75 | 5.56| 6.62} 8.07 | 10.01 
1904... 3.92 | 4.52| 5.29] 6.31] 7.69] 9.54 
1905...... 3.82| 4.41| 5.16| 6.15 | 7.50} 9.30 
1906...... 3.72| 4.29| 5.03| 5.99] 7.30] 9.06 
Premium..| 20.13 | 22.85 | 26.38 | 31.05 | 37.36 | 45.99 
1907...... 4.01 | 4.34| 4.80] 5.33] 6.16] 7.47 
1908...... 3.93} 4.25) 4.69) 5.18} 5.95] 7.17 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium..| 27.09 | 30.19 | 33.95 | 38.82 | 45.03 | 53.33 
1900...... 5.35 | 5.96| 6.70| 7.66| 8.89 | 10.53 
1901...... 5.07 | 5.66] 6.36] 7.27| 8.44] 9.99 
1902...... 4.87| 5.43| 6.11} 6.98] 8.10] 9.59 
1903...... 4.60| 5.13| 5.77| 6.59| 7.65| 9.06 
1904...... 4.33 | 4.83| 5.43| 6.21] 7.20] 8.53 
1905...... 4.19| 4.67| 5.26] 6.01] 6.97] 8.26 
1906...... 4.06 | 4.52| 5.09} 5.82] 6.75| 9.99 
Premium..| 28.86 | 31.69 | 35.18 | 39.57 | 45.26 | 52.84 
eee 4.57| 4.92| 5.36| 5.75 | 6.65| 7.88 
1908...... 4.43 4.76| 5.20| 5.67] 6.39] 7.55 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
| 
Premium..| 46.35 | 47.06 | 48.50 | 50.88 | 54.42 | 60.18 
1900...... 7.41| 7.52| 7.76| 8.14/| 8.70| 9.62 
1901...... 7.18| 7.29] 7.51] 7.88| 8.43) 9.32 
1902...... 6.95 | 7.05} 7.27] 7.63] 8.16| 9.02 
- 6.72| 6.82| 7.03) 7.37| 7.89| 8.72 
1904...... 6.48 | 6.58} 6.79] 7.12] 7.63| 8.42 
1905...... 6.25| 6.35| 6.54| 6.86 | 7.34] 8.12 
1906...... 6.02 | 6.11| 6.30] 6.61 | 7.07| 7.82 
Premium..| 47.78 | 48.52 | 49.62 | 51.38 | 54.30 | 59.18 
1907...... 5.67| 5.88| 6.17] 6.53| 7.13| 8.20 
1908...... 5.39 |} 5.60) 5.91] 6.24] 6.82| 7.82 
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THE BRITISH ASSURANCE COMPA- 
NIES ACT, 1909. ITS EFFECT 
UPON LIFE BUSINESS. 


[From Our Lonpon CoRRESPONDENT.|] 


This important and comprehensive measure 
received the royal assent on the 3d of De- 
cember last. A certain amount of opposition 
to some of its provisions had been shown, but 
on its becoming apparent that if this were 
proceeded with there was no possibility of the 
bill becoming law—at all events for the pres- 
ent—the opposition was withdrawn and the 
passing of the measure was one of the last 
acts of the Parliament then sitting. It is, 
however, considered possible that an amend- 
ing act, or acts, may befcre long become 
necessary. 

The act is by far the most important piece 
of insurance legislation since the passing of 
the epoch-making Life Assurance Companies 
Act, 1870; and is very much wider in its scope, 
including regulations affecting practically all 
the well-known branches of insurance. Its 
chief concern is with life, fire, accident, em- 
ployers’ liability and bond investment busi- 
ness, life assurance taking first place. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS AS TO INDUSTRIAL 
CoMPANIES. 


The act is to come into operation on the 
Ist day of July, 1910, except as regards section 
36, which takes effect as from the passing of 
the act. This section goes far to settle the 
vexed question of “insurable interest,’ and 
provides: 

1. Amongst the purposes for which collect- 
ing societies and industrial assurance com- 
panies may issue policies of assurance shall be 
included the insuring of money to be paid for 
the funeral of a parent, grandparent, grand- 
child, brother or sister. 

2. That no policy effected before the passing 
of the act is to be deemed void by reason only 
that the person effecting the policy had not at 
the time the policy. was effected an insurable 
interest in the life of the person assured, or 
that the name of the person interested, or for 
whose benefit or on whose account the policy 
was effected, was not inserted in the policy, or 
that the insurance was not one authorized by 
the acts relating to friendly societies, if the 


policy was effected by or on account of a per- 
son who had at the time a bonafide expecta- 
tion that he would incur expenses in connec- 
tion with the death or funeral of the assured, 
and if the sum assured is not unreasonable for 
the purpose of covering those expenses. 

3. Any collecting society or industrial insur- 
ance company which, after the passing of the 
act, issues policies of insurance which are not 
within its legal powers is to be deemed to 
have made default in complying with the re- 
quirements of the act; and its officers are 
made subject to penalties. Provision is also 
made for facilitating the conversion of collect- 
ing societies, having upwards of 100,000 mem- 
bers, into a mutual company under the Com- 
panies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. 


DEposITs. 


Some of the principal clauses of thé new act 
relate to deposits to be made with the Govérn- 
ment. All life assurance companies have to 
deposit, and keep deposited, with the Paymas- 
ter-General a sum of £20,000; and this obli- 
gation is to apply notwithstanding that the 
company has previously made and withdrawn 
its deposit, or been exempted from making any 
deposit under any enactment now repealed. 

The acts relating to life assurance which are 
repealed are the Life Assurance Companies 
Acts, 1870, 1871 and 1872. 


SEPARATION OF FUNDS. 


A life assurance company transacting other 
business is to keep a separate account of all 
receipts in respect of its “life” business, and 
all such receipts are to be carried to and form 
a separate fund with an appropriate name— 
the provisions in this behalf as regards life 
assurance companies being similar to those of 
the Life Assurance Companies Acts, 1870- 
1872. It is, however, specially provided that 
the investments of any such fund need not be 
kept separate from the investments of any 
other fund. 


ACCOUNTS. 


Considerable alteration in the form of the 
accounts of most offices will become necessary. 
A separate revenue account is necessary for 
life assurance business, and, where the annuity 


funds are kept separate, a separate revenue ac- 
count for annuities is required. If sinking 
fund or capital redemption business is carried 
on a further revenue account is required for 
this branch. 

Business within the United Kingdom is to 
be distinguished from business out of the 
United Kingdom; the latter phrase (where the 
companies have their head office in the United 
Kingdom) means business secured through 
branch offices or agencies out of the United 
Kingdom. 

Companies having ordinary and industrial 
branches are to return the particulars of the 
business in each department separately. 

Particulars of the new life assurances ef- 
fected during the year are to be appended to 
the revenue account, showing separately, as 
respects business within and without the 
United Kingdom, the number of policies, the 
total sums assured, the amount received by 
way of single premiums, and the amount of 
the yearly renewal premium income—the 
items to be net amounts after deduction of re- 
assurances. In industrial business particulars 
as to the yearly renewal premium income are 
not required. 

Another point is that interest, dividends and 
rents are to be shown gross, and the amount 
of income tax thereon is also to be shown. 

With regard to the balance sheet when part 
of the assets are specifically deposited, under 
local laws, in various places out of the United 
Kingdom, as security to holders of policies 
there issued, each stich place and the amount 
compulsorily lodged therein is to be specified. 

Further, in the case of a life assurance office, 
a certificate is to be appended to the balance 
sheet, when a valuation is made, stating how 
the values of the stock exchange securities in 
the balance sheet are arrived at, and that in 
the belief of the- persons signing such certifi- 
cate the assets set forth in the balance sheet 
are in the aggregate fully of the value stated 
therein, less any investment reserve fund taken 
into account. 

Otherwise the provisions of the earlier acts 
dealing with life assurance, upon which the 
present,act is based, are to a large extent re- 
enacted. CHARTERS. 

London, March 22, I9gro. 
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MODERN WOODMEN MUST IN- 
CREASE RATES. 


For several years-C. W. Hawes, head clerk 
of the Modern Woodmen of America—the 
largest fraternal order in the country—has 
been urging the necessity of increased rates 
for the members of that order. He has shown 
conclusively that an increased death rate must 
eventually be experienced and has pointed out 
the desirability of providing a reserve fund to 
meet it. Ata recent meeting of State deputies 
of the order Mr. Hawes again discussed the 
matter, and in the course of his address said: 


I desire that you deputies shall understand 
most emphatically that | am now, as I was in 
1899, 1901, 1903, 1905 and 1908 sessions of the 
Head Camp, an advocate of rate readjustment. 
No expression of mine on this subject con- 
tained in my official reports is withdrawn. On 
the contrary, I desire to emphasize and to re- 
iterate every statement I have made in my 
official reports. While it is desirable that the 
society shall grow—necessary, in fact—it is 
more desirable and far more important that 
the society shall be placed in position where it 
shall be able, beyond question of doubt, to 
meet all obligations assumed. I am _ willing 
that the society’s growth should be stopped for 
a time; I am willing that we should lose mem- 
bers for a time if thereby the society shall be 
saved. I say to you, in all sincerity, that this 
society cannot continue indefinitely, that its 
perpetuity is not assured, that the end of the 
society will be as disastrous as it is certain, if 
our rates are not readjusted or our contracts 
are not limited in their provisions to har- 
monize with the rates charged, one or the 
other. We cannot assume. that our present 
outstanding certificates are whole life con- 
tracts, that they will be paid at maturity, re- 
gardless of the time of maturity, if we 
continue on our present rates. There is only 
one way to readjust, and that is to base our 
rates upon a recognized standard of mortality, 
and to rerate the members according to these 
standard rates at their attained ages. Make 
such og ge for the aged member as you 
will, but the fact remains that you must col- 
lect the costs of the insurance if the society is 
to meet the obligations it has assumed. * * * 

We have in the course of preparation at the 
head office now another report on the question 
of readjustment, which is prepared by request 
of the executive council. I did not —<_ my- 
seif before coming here with the latest mor- 
tality data of our society, and am not, there- 
fore, prepared at this time to enter upon any 
extended discussion, but I will say, briefly, that 
the statistics that wiil be submitted in the next 
report on this question to the executive coun- 
cil will show an age distribution of the present 
membership that will prove beyond question 
of doubt the necessity for readjustment. It 
will prove that, making a forecast as to the 
future, based entirely upon our society’s own 
past experience, we will have an increase in 
mortality, due to the advanced ages of the 
survivors of our present members, that will 
make it necessary within the next few years to 
levy an increased number of assessments. I 
am not going to predict, as a distinguished 
actuary did some few years ago, that we shall 
have fourteen assessments in I91I and twenty 
assessments in 1914. We have broken so many 
records in the past, and our mortality experi- 
ence, all things considered, has been so phe- 
nomenally favorable, that I am not going to 
commit myself in any such manner. I will 
briefly illustrate what our situation in the fu- 
ture may be expected to be, however, by sub- 
mitting the statistics showing exactly what the 
age distribution of the survivors of our present 
membership will be twenty years hence. 

On December 31, 1908, the society had g60,- 


299 beneficiai members. Of these, 33,341 were 
over 55 years of age. The mortality rate at 
age 55, according to our own past experience, 
has been, roundly, twelve deaths per thousand. 
Keep that in mind. Carrying this present 
membership through all the years to December 
31, 1928, twenty years into the future, allowing 
for the deaths that will occur at each age dur- 
ing those twenty years, at the same rate of age 
mortality we have experienced in the past al- 
lowing for the lapsations that will occur at 
each age—a most unactuarial and unorthodox 
procedure—and then allowing a _ rate of 
growth in the future based upon the average 
growth during the last ten years, and we find 
that on December 31, 1928, instead of 33,341 
members over 55 years of age, we shall have 
364,850 members over that age. 

I am not going to burden you with any 
further statistics, but am simply going to ask 
you to accept the statements I make now as 
based upon the exact facts of record, and you 
will find that these statements are supported 
by the facts that will be set forth in my next 
report to the executive council on this ques- 
tion. With a mortality experience of twelve 
deaths per thousand at age 55, and with 364,- 
850 members beyond that age with correspond- 
ingly higher rates of mortality, you will under- 
stand just as well as I do what our future 
mortality will be no matter how many mem- 
bers we gain, and what we must do i in the fu- 
ture if this society is to live. * * 

It is natural that you should feel a reluct- 
ance to take up this question. Many of you who 
passed through the campaign of 1903 know 
just how disagreeable and even disastrous this 
question can be to the field organization. I 
know it too; but shall we continue to bring in 
new members without making honest provi- 
sion to meet the obligations represented by 
these additions? Shall we place temporary 
present growth in the balance against per- 
manency and solvency? Shall we elect to con- 
tinue as we are as long as we can and allow 
the society eventually to go the way of the 

. O. U. W., the Royal Arcanum and other 
historic, horrible examples of procrastination 
and compromise with this vital question of 
rates? ‘With these questions for your neigh- 
bors to answer, not in the discussion here, but 
to answer for yourselves in your private dis- 
cussions I will end my remarks on the rate 
question. 


LIFE INSURANCE AND OUR DUAL 
CITIZENSHIP. 

President Darwin P. Kingsley of the New 
York Life delivered a scholarly address on the 
above subject last week at Springfield, Mass. 
His hearers included members of the Western 
Massachusetts Life Underwriters Association 
and the Springfield Board of Trade. The 
greater part of his address dealt with the 
governmental and supervisory problems which 
face life insurance and the conditions which 


menace its growth. Among other things he 


said: 


The great rivers of our country, seeking 
their necessary outlets, obey the very law 
which underlies the proper and effective de- 
velopment of life insurance, when they follow 
their natural channels, disregarding State 
lines, meandering through territories of so- 
called sovereign States. For each separate, 
so-called sovereign State to attempt to tax, to 
regulate, to control all traffic on any navigable 
river which crosses its territory, would be no 
more unsound and no more destructive, no 
more unjust and no more selfish, than the pres- 
ent taxation, control and regulation of life in- 
surance by forty-six separate and semi-hostile 
authorities. 

As a result of the methods by which it is 


{Thursday 


now regulated and controlled, life insurance 
finds itself in the very forefront of those in- 
terests which. are demanding a wider use of 
Federal authority, a broader interpretation of 
the enumerated powers of Congress, a further 
application of the substantially unlimited 
powers of the Federal Supreme Court. * * * 

It is elementary that no business which takes 
on a national character can be economically or 
efficiently regulated by the several States. The 
history of the old Confederation, with its “or- 
ganized and carefully barricaded impotence,” 
tells what happened and what always will hap- 
pen under a confederation. It tells what is 
happening now. 

Cries for Federal control are the growing 
pains of a great people. Let Senator Root and 
all others who are leaders make no mistake. 
The people of the country are not afraid of 
themselves, and they are no more doubtful of 
their power as citizens of the United States 
than they are of their power as citizens of the 
States. They see their opportunity and they 
will not run away from it. On the contrary 
they will crowd every opportunity. Having a 
given thing to do in common, no one can per- 
stiade them that they cannot do it better by 
doing it once for all than by doing it forty- 
six times. No one can persuade them that 
efficiency and economy and national greatness 
and their own best interests do not lie along 
Federal, rather than Confederation, lines. Not 
even sympathy for the alleged burdens of 
Washington can so blind the average citizen 
that he will not see the infinitely heavier bur- 
den, the vastly greater expense and the hope- 
less confusion which lie in forty-six separate, 
sovereign administrators over a common in- 
teLesks 2 ot, 

Life insurance—what it is, what it means, 
what it does, how it operates socially and 
financially—has never been fairly presented to 
the Supreme Court. Unfortunately insurance 
was in 1869 declared by the Supreme Court not 
to be inter-State commerce. The three deci- 
sions relied upon by opponents of the national 
supervision of life insurance are that in Paul 
vs. the State of Virginia, rendered in 1869 and 
relating entirely to fire insurance; that in 
Hooper vs. the State of California, rendered 
in 1895, and relating entirely to marine insur- 
ance; and that in New York Life Insurance 
Company vs. Cravens, rendered in. 1goo, re- 
lating to the validity of a statute of Missouri, 
in w hich the plea that the subject matter was 
inter-State commerce was made incidentally. 

In the “Lotteries” case the Supreme Court 
found that lottery tickets had both a contin- 
gent and an actual value, and declared that 
they were therefore subjects of commerce. If 
national supervision of life insurance was 
fairly brought before the Supreme Court by 
the affirmative action of Congress, by a Fed- 
eral law declaring inter-State insurance trans- 
actions to be inter-State commerce—as traffic 
in lottery tickets was by the statute of March 
2, 1895—I believe the court would do what it 
has frequently done before—change its mind. 
Such a change of view would be in perfect ac- 
cord with the court’s changed attitude on the 
subject of admiralty jurisdiction, the right of 
the national government to issue legal tender 
notes, and the validity of State laws relating 
to inter-State commerce in the absence of 
Federal laws. * * * 

The protest of insurance against the excesses 
of forty-six varieties of legislation, forty-six 
varieties of regulation, forty-six varieties of 
taxation, represents an acute form of a general 
protest. 

In the late insurance investigation nothing 
was more clearly shown than that many State 
legislatures had been systematically black- 
mailing the companies. Curiously enough, at 
the time the newspapers dwelt more on the 
misdeeds of the companies that had been black- 
mailed than they did on the doings of the 
blackmailers. But the people learned a lesson. 
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Small wonder, therefore, that the people now 
support any honest executive, State or Na- 
tional, who shoulders a legislature to one side 
and goes direct to the mark. But if the peo- 
ple in single States find this action necessary, 
what is the condition of a business that must 
deal with all the legislatures in the Union? 
Do not the evident tendencies of government 
itself recite our difficulties and justify our 
protest? * * * 

The rights, powers and possibilities which 


lie in our national citizenship have evolved ~ 


slowly. The evolution is still going on. Noth- 
ing except national decadence can stop it. The 
Supreme Court has been wise enough to see 
this, and whénever justice and national de- 
velopment demanded such action, the court 
has been big enough to change its mind. That 
is all that is necessary now in order to secure 
Federal control of inter-State insurance. 


Life Insurance Taxation. 


Under the above caption the Prudential In- 
surance Company is printing the following 
article in the paper it sends to its policy- 
holders: 

Every life insurance policyholder should in- 
terest himself in the subject of life insurance 
taxation. In most of the States the taxes are 
higher than they ought to be. The tax burden 
falls entirely upon the policyholder, and the 
cost of insurance is increased in exact propor- 
tion to the rate of taxation. At the present 
time the rate is about 2.3 per cent of the pre- 
mium income. The rate will be further in- 
creased by the Federal corporation tax, which 
applies to insurance companies. 

Life insurance is not for profit or gain, but 
for the purpose of equalizing losses which 
would otherwise fall with crushing weight 
mostly upon helpless widows and orphans. If 
in 1908 American life insurance companies had 
not been compelled to pay taxes and fees of va- 
rious kinds, they could have paid $7.50 more for 
every $100 actually paid out on account of 
claim payments. 

That there is no necessity for excessive taxa- 
tion of life insurance interests is made clearly 
evident by the fact that in Germany life insur- 
ance companies pay only twenty-four cents in 
taxes and fees against $2.26 of every $100 of 
the gross premium income paid by legal re- 
serve life insurance companies in America. 
There is neither political nor economic justifi- 
cation for life insurance taxation, and as far as 
practicable the companies should be relieved 
from unnecessary burdens, and every proposi- 
tion further to increase the rate of taxation 
should be strongly opposed by the policy- 
holders, upon whom alone the burden falls. 

Policyholders can aid the efforts of the com- 
panies to oppose excessive taxation by their 
own active interests in this matter. The tax 
should not be more than one per cent of the 
gross premium income, and every effort to re- 
duce the rate of taxation should enlist the most 
hearty co-operation of the policyholders. 


Twenty Years Hence. 

It is understood that Charles E. Hughes, 
who, some of our readers may remember, was 
at. one time Governor of New York, is 
strongly in favor of the repeal of the section 
of the insurance code limiting the amount of 
new business to be written by a life insur- 
ance company in a single year. Since he be- 
came president of the Mammoth Life Insur- 
ance Company a few years ago he has learned 


that a good agency force can write five hun- 
dred millions of new business in a year as 
easily as one hundred and fifty millions, and 
that the well systematized home office force is 
equally capable of taking care of it. 


* * * * 


A bill has just passed the legislature at 
Albany providing that the salary of the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance for New York 
shall be $325,000 per annum. It is claimed for 
this measure that inasmuch as the Superin- 
tendent not only supervises but manages all the 
life insurance companies of New York, his 
compensation should be at least equal to the 
combined salaries of all the life insurance 
presidents. The Governor, who was formerly 
head of the Insurance Department, will un- 
doubtedly sign the bill. 

* * * * 


Now that the two thousand-foot tower at 
the corner of Madison avenue and Forty- 
second street has been completed, the Metro- 
politan Life feels that it has sufficient space in 
the home office building extending from 
Twenty-third to Forty-second street to ac- 
commodate its extensive office force. 

* Pe * * 


It is estimated that in about five years’ time 
the business on the books of the Equitable, 
Mutual and New York Life will be reduced 
to less than fifty millions each when the sec- 
tion of the insurance code limiting the amount 
of new business will-no longer apply. This is 
a condition which the managers have been 
anxiously awaiting for some years. 


THE PRESIDENTS’ ANNUAL 
MESSAGE. 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE. 

During the year the company made loans upon 
3669 of its policies, amounting to $1,840,710, the 
total amount of policy loans in force being $5,- 
712,970.96, a net increase of $490,600.89. Loans 
of $319,611.29 were paid in cash during the year. 
It is hoped that rolicyholders will in time 
recognize the fact that by borrowing their re- 
serves from the company they defeat to that 
extent the purpose cf their insurance, and that 
they will pay off a larger proportion of these 
loans, thereby preserving for their families the 
full amount of their protection. The effect of 
loans on policies is clearly shown by the fact 
that on policies which became claims by death 
in 1909, the amount of insurance was reduced 
by existing loans thereon in the sum of $100,- 
185.68. At present J2 per cent of the policies in 
force are assigned i» the company as collateral 
for loans, the average cf each loan being $529. 


OREGON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Since Oregon Life began business, more than 
one hundred and fifty life insurance companies 
have been organized in different parts of the 
United States; in almost every case the argu- 
ment used to induce people to become stock- 
holders was the promise of tremendous profits. 
But to all those who were given the privilege of 
becoming stockholders in Oregon Life it was 
specially emphasizei that there neither would 
nor could be any profit or dividends on the stock 
greater than seven per cent interest per annum; 
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and this to continue ecnly until such time as the 
policyholders saw ft to pay off the $100,000 
guaranty fund and take the control and manage- 
ment of Oregon Life absolutely in their own 
hands. The sole purpose in the organization of 
Oregon Life was to give to the people of Oregon 
a first-class home company, where all the guar- 
antors live in Oregon, where all the policy- 
holders live in Oregon, where all the investments 
are in Oregon securities, and where all the 
people of Oregon will reap the benefit from the 
prosperity that has come and will continue to 
come to Oregon Life. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The wonderful growth and pre-eminence of 
the Prudential among the great commercial and 
financial institutions of the country emphasize 
the practical interest which our policyholders 
have in a sound governmental policy on all 
matters of insurance law, legislation and taxa- 
tion. The burden of insurance taxation tends to 
increase from year to year and the taxing 
powers of State and local authorities are being 
strained to the utmost to draw upon the in- 
come or the funds of life insurance companies 
as a convenient scurce of general revenue. 
Heretofore, except during time of war, insur- 
ance has been exempt from taxation by the 
Federal government, but in 1909 the United 
States Congress enacted a corporation tax law 
including insurance, which will materially in- 
crease the amount and rate of taxation without 
conferring the slightest corresponding benefit 
upon the companies and their policyholders. 
This enactment, in our opinion, was ill ad- 
vised and that portion of the law which applies 
to life insurance companies should be repealed. 
It can never be too often repeated that all taxes, 
licenses and fees paid by insurance companies 
are, in their final analysis, paid by the insured, 
and it may rightfully be insisted that the 
policyholders should aid to the full extent of 
their powers as citizens and taxpayers to effec- 
tively oppose every attempt to increase the rate 
of life insurance taxation, and they may properly 
assist and encourage efforts made in behalf of 
the companies to bring about a gradual reduc- 
tion of the tax burden to a more reasonable 
basis than is at present the case. 

We heartily welcome our new policyholders 
as a most desirable addition to our millions of 
loyal adherents, and, guided by our past ex- 
perience, we may safely anticipate satisfactory 
future results to old and new. While the popu- 
larity of life insurance has very materially in- 
creased within recent years, there are still a 
large number of men and women urgently in 
want of insurance protection, and who are 
either not insured at all or insufficiently in- 
sured in proportion to their needs. There still 
remains abundant room for growth, and the 
gains made by the company last year are un- 
mistakable evidence of the possibilities for 
further progress and development in every sec- 
tion of the country. In proportion as the value 
of life insurance tecomes better understood, 
and its utility is further increased by cheapness 
of rates, simplicity of form and convenience in 
adjustment to varying conditions, the future 
success of the Prudential will by far outdistance 
the remarkable and commendable achievements 
of the past. 


A GOOD PRESCRIPTION. 


Brother agent, I’m going to give you a pre- 
seription—a prescription so old that I presume 
there isn’t one of you who hasn't heard of it— 
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a prescription that I’ve never known to fail, 
and which, strange to say, few of you have ever 
persistently taken! It’s intended to cure a case 
of failure, or perhaps I had better call it ‘‘non- 
success’”’ in the life insurance business! If 
you, my friend, are really succeeding in the 
business—if you are writing as many applica- 
tions, or as large an amount of insurance as 
you feel you ought to do, then this ‘“‘mustard’”’ 
will do you no good, and you can stop right 
here! If, however, you think you ought to pro- 
duce larger results—if you think you have it in 
you to become a bigger man in our profession, 
I would ask you to read on! 

I have told you that my prescription is an 
old one, and here it is: 

First. Believe with all your heart and soul 
that life insurance is a prime necessity for 
every insurable man! 

Second. Interview earnestly from four to six 
new prospects each working day! 

Now, that’s old, isn’t it? You knew it before, 
didn’t you? Yet, my friend, tell me honestly, 
“Are you taking that prescription every day?’ 
First of all, do you, ‘“‘with all your heart and 
soul,”’ believe that life insurance in some form 
is a prime necessity with every man, whether 
rich or poor? If you don’t, my advice to you is 
to change your occupation, for you’re prac- 
tically wasting your time! 

Take the second part of the prescription—the 
matter of interviewing from four to six pros- 
pects every day! As sure as you’re a foot high, 
my friend, any man who believes in life insur- 
ance, and will keep up the practice day in and 
day out, week in and week out, month in and 
month out, of talking life insurance earnestly 
to something like half a dozen new prospects 
each day, will win out—will win out big! The 
law of averages doesn’t fail! I know what I’m 
talking about—the prescription has been tried 
too many thousand times to make it possible 
that it should be a failure! What a simple 
prescription it is, too! What excuse have you, 
my brother, if you tell me that you are not 
succeeding as you would like, and yet you de- 
celine to take my prescription? Talk about 
“‘system’’—why, no system that has ever been 
conceived to help a man to achieve success in 
our calling can beat the one that I’m recom- 
mending to you! 

I can’t compel you to see four or five, or half 
a dozen people each day—for your own sake, I 
wish that I could, for it would put thousands 
and thousands of dollars in your pocket and 
bring happiness to you and your family! I beg 
of you to take the prescription—I beg of you to 
take the prescription at once! Begin to-day!— 
ROBERT J. MIX. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE’S 
STOCK DIVIDEND. 


In another part of this issue reference is 
made to the decision of an Ohio court affirming 
the legality of the stock dividend declared by 
the Union Central Life of Cincinnati in 1908. 
An examination of the company at the in- 
stance of the Insurance Commissioners of 
Colorado, Connecticut, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio and Virginia to determine 
what profits had been made by the non-partici- 
pating department brought forth a statement 
by the examiner that there had been a loss in- 
stead of a profit. At the recuest of the com- 
pany David Parks Fackler, consulting actuary, 


examined the statement and submitted a criti- 
cism thereof to the company, in which he says: 


The company’s calculations were based o2 cer- 
tain general assumptions as to mortality and 
lapse which were applied impartially to all of 


its stock business issued during forty-one years. 


From the difference in the nature of the two 
calculations, the examiner’s method—even if 
correctly carried out in its numerous details as 
to the two years selected out of the entire forty- 
one years—might have given results less favor- 
able than those obtained by the company, and 
yet if applied correctly to the entire stock busi- 
ness of the company would, I am sure, have 
shown a total result more favorable than de- 
duced by the company’s mode of calculation. 

Had the results claimed to be shown by the 
investigation of the issues of the two years, 
1896 and 1900, indicated that the stock business 
of the company had yielded only a very moderate 
amount of surplus, the incorrectness of the find- 
ings would be more difficult to show, but as the 
claimed results show an aggregate loss up to 
December 31, 1907, of $189,026 for the two years, 
the absurdity of the results will be evident to 
every practical and experienced insurance man. 
As the examiner claims that the two years se- 
lected are fair criteria of the results for all 
years of issue, and as he has computed a deficit 
for these two years equaling the surplus as 
computed by the company, it follows, if he be 
correct, that from the entire stock business of 
the company there was a deficit on December 
31, 1907, of about $800,000. The absurdity of 
this result will be evident to all practical insur- 
ance men without argument. * * * 

I can find no foundation for the claim that the 
remarkably low mortality rate of the Union 
Central as to the whole company is not borne 
out by its experience with stock policies. The 
mortality experience of the two Departments 
has been separately investigated for the year 
1908 with very great care, and the result shows 
that among participating policies the death loss 
was 66.03 per cent of the tabular expectation, 
while among the stock policies it was only 63.18 
per cent. In this comparison no weight is given 
to the fact that a considerable portion of the 
participating business has been issued within 
five years past, and but very little of the stock 
business; giving due weight to this considera- 
tion on the assumption embodied in the New 
York State valuation law, it was found that 
among participating policies the death loss was 
76.08 per cent of the expectation, while among 
the stock policies it was only 65.73 per cent. 
There does not appear to be any reason to be- 
lieve that the rate of mortality of the two De- 
partments in the year 1908 differed considerably 
from that in other years. I should state, how- 
ever, that incidentally I have made another ex- 
amination of the stock mortality, which fully 
confirms the above. It came about in this way. 
On hearing that the examiner had made out a 
large deficit from the stock business issued in 
the year 1896, I stated that if his compilations 
were correct his result must be due to an ex- 
ceptionally high rate of mortality happening to 
have fallen among the stock issues of that year, 
and I proceeded to make a careful investigation 
of the company’s experience with those issues. 
It was found, however, that the death losses 
had been under 61 per cent of the tabular ex- 
pectation. Every practical insurance man can 
see in a moment that with such a low rate of 
mortality among the issues of 1896, along with 
high interest, moderate expenses, and reason- 
able premiums, no deficit could have resulted. 

As some have claimed that the stock business 
should be charged with a higher rate of expense 
than the participating business, I would remark 
that such a contention is entirely unreasonable. 

The expenses of the company in connection 
with stock policies are far less in proportion 
than those required for the participating busi- 
ness. The stock policies average in amount 
$2300, while the participating policies average 
only $1825. The average premium for each stock 
policy is $68.44, while the average premium for 
each participating policy is $67.27. The rates of 
commission upon stock policies average lower 
than upon participating policies. and are in no 
case higher, while the general expenses are 
much larger in proportion for participating than 
for stock policies. Thus about one-half of all 
the labor and expense of the actuarial depart- 
ment is required for the calculation of the divi- 
dends on participating policies; and in the other 
departments of the office—exclusive of the in- 
vestment department—the bookkeeping and 
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correspondence are fully one-fourth greater for 
participating policies than for stock policies. 

The examiner and the Insurance Commis- 
sioners give some details as to the investigation 
regarding the issues of 1900, but none whatever 
as to the issues of the year 1896. So far as the 
issues of 1900 are concerned, the showing of a 
deficit is made only by taking into account two 
items aggregating $16,632 that were not consid- 
ered liabilities on December 31, 1907, either by 
the Ohio Insurance Department (which was per- 
fectly cognizant of the situation) or any other 
Insurance Department. * * * 

The participating rates of the Union Central 
in the year 1896 were the same as in the year 
1900; the non-participating rates were lower in 
1896 than in 1900. But after about five years the 
dividends on participating policies issued in 
1896 reduced the net cost to the policyholder 
below even the low stock rates of 1896. Thus, 
on a twenty-payment life policy issued at age 
thirty-five in 1896, the net cost in the year 1901 
was $27.84, or practically the same as the stock 
premium of $27.78. In the year 1907 the partici- 
pating net cost was only $26.34. On a similar 
policy issued at the age of forty-five, the net 
cost in 1901 was $35.85, or considerably less than 
the stock premium of $36.41. The great bulk 
of the business being on the twenty-payment 
life plan these are fair examples of the way 
surplus was accruing to the company as a whole, 
and enabling the management to give insurance 
to participating policyholders at less than stock 
rates; which certainly could not have been done 
if the stock business of the company was a con- 
tinuous source of loss. * * * 

For the year 1908 a complete and absolute 
separation was made between the stock and the 
participating business and the results are free 
from assumptions and estimates as far as is 
possible. The result of this complete separa- 
tion of the two Departments shows that during 
the year 1908 there accrued from the stock busi- 
ness a surplus of $305,000, which is computed on 
the assumption that there was no previous sur- 
plus standing to the credit of the stock depart- 
ment. There is no room to question the practi- 
cal accuracy of the results obtained from this 
separation of the business of the company into 
two departments, and if this large amount of 
$305,000 accrued during the year 1908 on business 
which was already many years in force, every 
insurance man knows that considerable amounts, 
reckoned by hundreds of thousands, must have 
been accruing for several years before, which 
shows how absurd is the claim that no surplus 
had resulted from the stock policies of the com- 
pany up to December 31, 1907. 

The method followed by the company in ap- 
portioning the receipts and expenses of the year 
1908, between the stock and the participating 
departments, appears, if anything, to do injus- 
tice to the interests of the stock department, 
and has taken no account of the large item of 
expense connected with the participating fea- 
ture of policies. to which I have alluded in a 
previous paragraph. 

In my opinion, given in February, 1908, I spoke 
guardedly, as the Commissioners well know, but 
now that the accretion of surplus during the 
year 1908 in the two separate departments of the 
company’s business has been accurately inves- 
tigated, I am sure that the amount of stock sur- 
plus indicated by the company’s calculations for 
the date of December 31, 1907, was an under- 
estimate. 


Stagnation Means a Dead One. 


The good, old New Year resolutions have 
dropped gradually into the background of 
oblivion. It is the tendency of the age to 
look back at the past year with satisfaction 
unmixed with regret, and toward the new year 
with cheerful optimism rather than renewed 
determination. It has become a trite and cus- 
tomary thing “to swear off swearing off” and 
to “resolve not to resolve.” However,, every 
thinking man knows that dissatisfaction is the 
mother of progress. He knows that the man 
whose past looms bigger to him than his fu- 
ture is doomed. Stagnation is death. Don’t 
be a dead one. 
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HOW TO WORK HARD. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 

Let me examine for a moment a doctrine 
which an eminent literary man has given to the 
world under the title of “Culture and An- 
archy.” It is to the effect that we should on 
most subjects refrain from forming any opin- 


‘ions or completing any purposes. We should 


read and think and inform ourselves thor- 
oughly and keep ourselves in a perpetual state 
of open-mindedness. As an ideal for a perfect 
human race I think it fine, but it so happens 
that it is utterly beyond the powers of such 
ordinary persons as now inhabit the earth. I 
offer an illustration: Suppose that I take a 
directory and prepare an elaborate list of pros- 
pects, write them out in order as they occur on 
particular streets, verify them at the bank and 
at the medical examiner’s office, and when I 
once reach the street and begin to solicit, 
numerous other problems arise which I should 
like to have answered before beginning serious 
operations? It seems to me that I should not 
only be in a fair way to spend all my time in 
getting ready, but that I should be in complete 
despair over the prospect of writing applica- 
tions before I had gotten half of my theoretical 
problems solved. This would be true of all 
callings. Too much deliberation, too much 
thinking and too much preparation make prac- 
tical results impossible, and it is especially true 
in the calling of life insurance. 

In soliciting I have often found myself in 
this very dilemma. Dreading to approach a suc- 
cessful business man I have inquired into all 
kinds of theoretical difficulties, and have found 
him uninsurable or unapproachable. Having 
deduced a hopeless case I have turned to other 
prospects and begun to go over the same 
ground. In half an hour I have not only 
reached the conclusion that nobody in the com- 
munity was insurable, but that nobody ever was 
insured. Such is the very pleasant state of 
mind that one is likely to fall into by too much 
theoretical analysis. When I reached this state 
of demoralization I generally said to myself: 
Well, since there is nothing more to hope for, 
there should be nothing to fear, and I might as 
well go to work, if for no other purpose than 


to pass the time. After I have once commenced 
to act and have whetted my faculties by op- 
position, the situation begins to take on a new 
aspect, and I come to indulge the hope that ap- 
plications may still be written. Since most 
solicitors are like me in the respect that they 
may fall into dilemmas and idleness, I would 
like to outline a short programme, which may 
be entitled “How to Work Hard.” 

If I were reading this programme for the 
first time, and thought I could get any help 
from it, I would first find out what method of 
work was most congenial to my temperament. 
If I discover that I could make an elaborate list 
of prospects before beginning to solicit I would 
make it. Purely from the standpoint of 
economy it may be said that if any informa- 
tion may be found in a directory or Bradstreet, 
it is better to take advantage of these sources; 
but if I could not school myself to plod through 
such a routine, I would get my list of prospects 
by the house-to-house or office-to-office can- 
vas. The superintendents of industrial com- 
panies and their assistants lay great stress upon 
this method in training their agents. As a mere 
method it has no special advantages, but if a 
man is powerless to plan and execute except in 
the actual presence of a prospect, he had a 
thousand times better follow the house-to- 
house method. 

Having satisfied myself that I understood my 
own temperament, I would proceed to regard 
every man not positively known to be ineligible 
as a prospect. Clarence M. Smith, a successful 
general agent in California, used to have as a 
kind of motto for his agents, “Every man ex- 
cept a sick or a dead man is insurable at some 
time.” This is not strictly true, but it is a 
most admirable proposition for practical pur- 
poses. It is infinitely preferable to such timid 
admissions as “Prospects are hard to find.” Ac- 
cepting the first as my principle, I would set 
down the names of my friends, acquaintances, 
relatives, fellow club or church members, and 
while I would call upon the prospect first that 
seemed most likely to give me an application, 
if all prospects gave equal or no promise, I 
would call upon the nearest. As a very suc- 
cessful solicitor whose name has escaped me 
has said, in effect, there is no inherent proba- 


bility that a man whom I know living five miles 
from my office will be more liable to take in- 
surance than one I don’t know who is in the 
same building with me. Unless I have some 
excellent reasons for going to a distance, then 
I should begin to solicit next door, or in the 
next office, and I should proceed from prospect 
to prospect without prejudice. 

Of course I realize that some temperaments 
are so different that they cannot understand 
each other, and life insurance has not yet be- 
come a question so wholly business that an 
agent and a prospect can complete a transac- 
tion without having some sympathy with each 
other. Personally, I do not belong to that class 
of individuals that we have in mind when we 
use the slang word “bluffer.” I know some of 
my limitations at least, if not all of them, and 
I try to look myself squarely in the face. When 
I meet a man who admits no weaknesses, and 
pretends to have ro limitations, I find it almost 
impossible to conciliate him. If he is a con- 
ceited ass, it is not easy for me to make head- 
way with him, and so the solicitor who wishes 
to follow the programme of working hard may 
leave out the prospects that are unendurable. 
Otherwise, he should proceed without fastidi- 
ous choice. 

With the impulse to work hard I would make 
it a point to let my business be known every- 
where, but I would be very circumspect in the 
manner of my letting it be known. I would 
not, for example, preach on the propriety of 
taking life insurance in season and out, so that 
everyone would flee at the sight of me, but I 
would select the unusual and the dramatic fea- 
tures of our calling and use them as material 
for social entertainment. In other words, I 
would watch for good stories, good life in- 
surance stories, and relate them for their 
human interest rather than for immediate prac- 
tical ends. There is hardly a magazine in the 
United States that is not directly or indirectly 
basing its policy on this element of human in- 
terest. Biographies of well-known persons 
are being published as I write, and - United 
States senators and representatives are discuss- 
ing certain political questions. Does anyone 
suppose that the discussions would be printed 
if they were not conducted by eminent men? 
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Very well, there are eminent men in the life 
insurance profession, and they are performing 
wonders almost daily. 

A few years ago a member of the medical 
department of a great company found that, for 
some reason or other, his health was not good. 
He decided to try soliciting. It was not long 
until he was reporting a large amount of new 
business each month, and in two or three years 
he was producing a million in new business 
annually. In 1908 he reported over $1,200,000, 
and his applications averaged about $22,000 
each. On glancing at his record for 1909 I find 
that he reported over $2,000,000, and that in 
one month he accomplished the astonishing 
feat of reporting $500,000. He collected over 
$16,000 in premiums, so that his income for this 
month, in new business alone, could hardly 
have been less than $6000. Is not this a tidy 
sum to be earned by sheer labor? Is it not an 
item that would interest almost anyone whether 
he cared for life insurance or not? 

Consider, also, so astonishing facts of a 
somewhat general character: Four of the 
great life insurance companies of America have 
a total insurance in force of nearly 70,000 
millions. In other words, nearly seven billions. 
Their total assets amount to 25,000 millions! 
If these items are not of a character to astcn- 
ish and interest human nature then my experi- 
ence and observation have taught me nothing. 
I have always found that records of this kind 
are received with admiration and awe under 
almost any circumstances. 

A husband once insured his life for $500, and 
then took to hard drinking. In fifteen years he 
was on the verge of madness and basely de- 
serted his helpless wife and daughter. But he 
had kept his insurance in force, and just as he 
was disappearing an accumulated dividend fell 
due. No one could receipt for it, and the wife 
and daughter wished the policy kept in force. 
They had no money, however. What could be 
done? Under the rules of the company the 
accumulated dividend was used to pay pre- 
miums, and when the wife had died of a 
broken heart, and the daughter was reduced to 
desperation, the drunken husband was found 
dead and the daughter saved from poverty. 
These stories are interesting and dramatic to 
me, and when I say that I would make it a 
point to let my business be known everywhere, 
I mean simply that I would appeal to this thing 
we call “human interest” upon every legitimate 
occasion. A life insurance hero or heroine is 
as interesting as some illiterate cowboy who 
shoots himself into fame, and we should make 
the most of our capital. 

Again, I would not be eternally nagging 
every man to whom I talked to give me his 
application, but I would make it my purpose, 
whenever I could do so without giving offense, 
to make a feature of life insurance clear to 
some prospect. I would expound and empha- 
size the merits of life insurance in season and 
out, without evincing a rabid anxiety to write 
an application. The most wasteful persistence 
imaginable is that form which expresses itself 
in an insatiable demand for business. Keep 
the public constantly acquainted with the 
merits of life insurance is the only rational ex- 
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hortation to persistence. If this is obeyed ap- 
plications will follow as a matter of course. 

Finally, I would work as wisely and as sys- 
tematically as I possibly could, but under no 
circumstances would I give way to idleness or 
enervating speculation. Sooner than mope in 
my office I would put my rate book into my 
pocket and begin to interview the first gang of 
laboring men that I saw in the street. Of 
course, such desperation might never be neces- 
sary, but it forcibly illustrates what I have had 
in mind in this article, namely, that the most 
random effort, so that it is in the right general 
direction and is made with energy, is better 
than the most systematic idleness. 


A LIFE COMPANY FOR MONTANA. 


As previously announced in these columns, 
preliminary steps have been taken toward the 
organization of a life insurance company in 
Montana, to be known as the Montana Life 
Insurance Company. In connection with this 
promotion the April Bulletin of the Insurance 
Department of Montana calls attention to the 
fact that the Commissioner of Insurance does 
not claim the right to supervise the promotion 
of an insurance company, or assume responsi- 
bility for such promotion or organization. The 
statutes on this subject are silent. The laws 
provide, however, that a regularly organized 
insurance company doing business in the State 
cannot sell stock in connection with its policies, 
and that statute known as the “Agents’ License 
Law” prohibits the soliciting of insurance with- 
out a license. This Department has ruled that 
the taking of promissory applications for insur- 
ance, or the soliciting of such applications in 
connection with the sale of stock, in any con- 
templated insurance enterprise, or organized 
company, would be a violation of the last- 
mentioned provision. The parties representing 
themselves to be the fiscal agents and active 
promoters of the above-named company have 
conferred with this office relative to the gen- 
eral requirements relating to the organization 
and admission of insurance companies, and 
have been requested by us to submit to the 
Commissioner in writing their plan relating to 
the sale of stock in their company and their 
general scheme of operation. ‘or the benefit 
of the public, or those who may be solicited to 
become shareholders in this organization, there 
hereafter follows that portion of their reply to 
the request above mentioned, directly pertinent 
to the inquiry, which bears date of March 31, 
IQIO. 

Upon suggestion of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner the company has furnished his Depart- 
ment with the following concerning its plans, 
tL. £ 

Our articles of incorporation were filed on 
the 24th inst., providing for a capital of $250,- 
coo. The stock will be placed in the following 
manner, which will enable us to create a sur- 
plus of $250,000 after defraying all expenses of 
promoting and incorporating. 

The number of shares to be placed is 25,000, 
of the par value of $1.00 per share; 15,000 
shares will be placed at $22.50 per share, 5,000 
shares at $27.50 per share, and 5,000 shares at 
$30.c0 per share. Under our contract we collect 
an initial payment of $5.00 per share, which 
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goes to us, we defraying all expenses of pro- 
moting and incorporating. 

Enclosed find one of our subscription blanks, 
on which we have, at your suggestion, placed 
the following: 

“This subscription or contract is signed by 
the purchaser, with full knowledge of the plan 
of corporation and organization, in so far as 
it relates to the apportionment of the amount 
paid by him, as the same applies to the capital, 
surplus and promotion expenses of this com- 


pany.” 

No promotion stock will be issued by this 
company. 

No agent, salesman or member of the firm of 
Wilson & Co. will be permitted to purchase a 
block of the stock for speculative purposes, 
i. e., to buy at the minimum and resell at the 
maximum price. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


John Hancock of Boston, who was fond of 
Home Life, although throughout his career he 
had been of National and Federal prominence 
in the United States, decided to join the Trav- 
elers. Having always been Provident and 
Prudential in his own business transactions 
ard Equitable in all his dealings with others, 
which had always redounded to their Mutual 
Benefit, he found that his Bank Savings 
amounted to enough to make him henceforth 
Independent. Thus there was little difficulty 
in carrying out his resolve and so he journeyed 
first to Manhattan where the New York Life, 
and the Metropolitan characteristics of the 
Citizens as well as the Liberty they enjoyed 
were quite to his liking. At this early date 
even Washington our proud Capitol was but 
a city in the wilderness and the West Coast, 
with its Golden State, as well as the Mid West 
and thé Intermediate territory from which the 
great Western and Southern States of Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, Texas, In- 
diana, Illinois and those of the great Northern 
frontier have since been carved, were the 
abodes of wild beasts and aborigines. Where 
now the industrial and commercial centers of 
Des Moines and St. Louis stand, there were 
mere trading posts. The Mississippi Valley 
was the highway of hunters and trappers, and 
the Central States were the scenes of pioneer 
hardships and border warfare. 

Franklin, who had been at the Continental 
courts of Europe representing the American 
National idea and enforcing the claims of 
Columbia, the new empire across the seas, had 
brought back much hitherto unknown, to as- 
sist him in developing the Commonwealth 
founded by Penn. Among other bits of 
knowledge he brought that of scientific life in- 
surance. Our hero heard all these new things 
while in the great metropolis, and as years 
were heavy upon him he determined to return 
to his domicile and to watch the development 
of a new idea of home protection then but re- 
cently launched by some Presbyterian Minis- 
ters. Accordingly he devoted the remainder 
of his life to taking protective measures that 
the State life of the American Republic, which 
he and others had helped to found and had 
seen rise like a Phoenix from the ravages of 
war, should stand as a monument to his name, 
even as Attna stands above the waters of the 
Mediterranean a mountain of strength by day 
and a pillar cf fire by night. 
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WASTING TIME ON IMPOSSIBLE 
CASES. 

The Oregon Life gives some excellent advice 
to its agents on the important point of not 
wasting time on impossible cases, and tells of 
some of the cases submitted. 

An agent recently wrote in to the home office, 
saying that he had just returned from an inter- 


view with a very fine man whom he believed he 


might possibly induce to take insurance. He 
is 5 feet 8 inches high, and weighs 250 pounds. 
It is an absolute waste of time to talk insurance 
to a man of such proportions. Another agent, 
and he ought to know better, had a man ex- 
amined who is 5 feet 9 inches and weighs 120 
pounds. Cases of this kind are not only a 
waste of time, but talking life insurance to such 
men does damage to the company. These 
underweights and overweights, and other im- 
possible cases, are placed in a position of being 
able to say that a certain company offered them 
insurance, when, in fact, the company did no 
such thing. Simply, an agent of the company 
who doesn’t value his time, offered something 
which it is impossible for him to deliver. 

The rate book of each company has the table 
of heights and weights at various ages. Every 
agent can save time by heeding this table. 
There is no use in having anyone examined, or 
wasting time in talking to a man who cannot 
come up to the standard laid down. In ad- 
dition to the standard, you have the maximum 
and minimum weights, and the home office 
should not be expected to go above the maxi- 
mum or below the minimum. 

Another time-waster is trying to show a 
prospective insurer the weakness of some other 
company. There is absolutely nothing in this 
sort of canvassing. Time is saved by ad- 
mitting in advance that every regular life in- 
surance company is good. They may differ in 
some respects, but when you attempt to show 
the prospective insurer weakness in any com- 
pany you destroy confidence. Life insurance 
is too technical for a layman to fully under- 
stand. There are other things he will under- 
stand if properly presented and forcefully 
argued. 


The Happy Man. 


The happy man is the busy man. Idleness 
and joy are not on speaking terms. 

They only know what happiness is who have 
found employment—congenial labor for head 
and hand, or both. 

We have prisons in the land because we 
have idle people. 

Occupation is salvation. 

Keep a man at some useful task and you 
save him. 

Give him money and tell him to go ahead 
and enjoy life, and you have opened the doors 
of hell to him. 

There is not in a well-organized society 
room for any place that encourages idleness. 
A leisure class is a calamity. 

A man or woman of leisure is a vandal. 

When you make a business of doing nothing, 
it’s a joke on the undertaker. His own is 
withheld. 

The worst man in the world is the fellow 


who loafs on the job. He may have all the 
virtues that the ordinance of the church 
speaks of, but if he’s a time-waster he is 
worthless. 

There’s some hope for a fellow who has 
tackled the job of landing a haymaker on the 
undefeated champion, J. Barleycorn. He may 
in the course of events jump the ring and be 
saved. 

There is always a remote possibility that the 
gambler will find more satisfaction in a steady 
meal-ticket than in the fluctuations that mark 
the sucker traffic. 

But the shirker is doomed to eternal dam- 
nation. No man can get ahead in this little 
game of life, without consecration to his job. 

The fellow who loafs, sputters, masque- 
rades or bluffs about his work loses out as in- 
evitably as apples fall. 

The theory of all employment is mutual 
helpfulness. Where it is lacking on either 
side, there is disease. And disease means dis- 
solution. 

If you loaf, Bud, you’re a goner. Your 
future is fixed. It may be deferred a day, a 
month or a year. But your ticket is made out, 
dated, stamped and reads one way only. It is 
for the Dump, my boy—the Dump. Don’t for- 
get the destination. 

It’s simply a law of nature that only force 
propels. 

That’s all there is to it. 

If you shirk the job, it will leave you. Cling 
and you'll keep up. 

The fellow who works by the clock, gets 
paid by the clock. And the trouble about that 
is that you don’t know when it will run down. 

It’s a question of consecrating muscle with 
mind—taking off the coat and getting busy. 

Be busy and you'll be happy. 

Success is merely doing things with vim. 

If you’ve been loafing, as Bert Leslie says, 
“step high, Cull, step high; you’re near a 
puddle.”—The Bystander. 


Astronomy and Life Insurance. 

The daily papers are publishing bulletins 
now from time to time showing when and in 
what quarter of the heavens Halley’s comet 
will be visible. Some public interest has been 
aroused not only through the mere curiosity 
of seeing the comet, but much speculation 
has been indulged in as to what will happen if 
it comes too close, and perhaps even the man 
from which it takes its name comes in for a 
share of the general interest. Edmund Halley, 
who was with Sir Isaac Newton, one of the 
first to enunciate the principle of the law of 
falling bodies and who toward the close of the 
seventeenth century discovered the laws and 
worked out formulas relating to the move- 
ments of comets, was also the first man to 
construct a really scientific mortality table. In 
1693 he produced the Breslau table, which took 
its name from the source of its statistics. Al- 
though somewhat inaccurate, this table laid the 
cornerstone for scientific life insurance and 
was the first table used by the Equitable So- 
ciety of London in computing its rates. Thus 
Halley, who was the pioneer in dispelling 
medieval superstition in regard to astro- 
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nomical phenomena, was also one of the mas- 
ter minds which made through small begin- 
nings but sound ones, the great economic and 
industrial structure of life insurance possible. 


Suggestion and Suggestibility. 

Every word we utter, every mental action 
we experience, every feeling that actuates us, 
and every act that we perpetrate are the re- 
sults of suggestion. Irritation suggests para- 
sites and parasites suggest irritation. Ac- 
cusation suggests guilt, although here we find, 
as oftentimes in other cases, that our suggesti- 
bility should be tempered by good sense, criti- 
cism and judgment, and may often mislead us 
if it is not. Certain words suggest certain 
feelings in us. For instance, in the Middle Ages 
the word “heretic” suggested fear, repugnance 
and hatred; in the seventeenth century the 
words “witch” and “witchcraft” suggested 
about the same thing. To-day the words “can- 
vasser,” “agent,” “solicitor,” “drummer,” still 
suggest to some persons smooth young gentle- 
men with winning ways and wily words who 
sell people things they do. not want. On the 
other hand “representative” suggests rather 
responsibility, straightforwardness and traits 
which inspire confidence. The life insurance 
field man should always remember that the art 
of suggestion is the greatest factor in success- 
ful salesmanship. Even as it carries mobs, 
juries, conventions and august legislative 
bodies, so it is used to convince men in every 
business and in every walk of life. A man to 
be a successful salesman and good producer 
must have this talent, and every one who is 
successful does have it, perhaps unconsciously, 
but it is always there and can always be de- 


veloped by thorough study of human nature: 


and the way to affect it most forcibly. 


Killing off Objections. 

In a hotel in a little country town two travel- 
ing men were overhead swapping experiences, 
the one a young man, intelligent, quick- 
motioned and of faultless appearance, the other 
a keen-eyed Scotchman of about fifty-five. The 
younger man, it seems, was somewhat down- 
in-the-mouth over his failure to land a con- 
tract he had worked on all afternoon, and was 
frankly inviting the criticism of his new ac- 
quaintance. 

“He raised some objections?” said the 
Scotchman, rather deliberately. “Yes,” said 
the younger man. “And you killed them off?” 
“Yes.” “Well,” said the Scotchman, “there is 
a big difference in the way you do the killing. 
Maybe you killed them too dead. You're a 
little impetuous, I’m afraid. Your man makes 
an objection ; quick as a flash, you’re right back 
with an answer. He sees you are ready for 
him, and he resents it. Now, the thing to do 
when a man pops an objettion is to show some 
surprise; stop and reflect a little, and in seek- 
ing to get around his point, tactfully draw him 
along with you. If you can get him to concede 
something, let your solution pivot on that. He 
will feel flattered not orly in having raised an 
unusual point but also in having helped to solve 
it.”-_Fidelity Mutual Bulletin. 
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Occupation of Applicants. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwau- 
kee has tabulated the occupations of its ap- 
plications in 1909, with the following result: 

The 36,112 persons on whose lives 43,767 
policies were issued during the year 1909 gave 
in their applications occupations classified as 
follows: The large number (20.69 per cent 
of the whole) giving their occupation as “clerk” 
is very satisfactory, their families being as a 
class dependent on the continuance of a salary 
which life insurance can replace in case of pre- 
mature death. The following table gives the 
percentage to the whole engaged in the occu- 
pations stated: 

Actual No. Per 


of Lives. Cent. 
Peeters 2. 4 .. tes te sleet ets 3,585 9.93 
MRCTORUNES ~ oe 5c in Sorts wis ENTS 5,443 15.08 
EMRE ecuis acum nth caster ens 7,474 20.69 
Penteaotial. «2. 4-s...:c.sieci ve 2,983 8.26 
Manifacturers .... 0.660202 2,301 6.38 
Manufacturers’ employees... 1,304 3.62 
Teachers and students...... 1,904 5.52 
Insurance and real estate.... 1,123 BC 
Railway employees.......... 942 2.61 
Finance, bankers, etc........ 946 2.62 
Commercial travelers........ 805 2.23 
Publishers, printers ........ 725 2.02 
Government employees...... 751 2.08 
Contractors, carpenters, etc.. 802 2:22 
Livery, expressmen, etc...... 336 .93 
Hotel and restaurant........ 130 .50 
Chemicals and drugs........ 722 2.00 
Plumbers, stationary engi- 
ne Oe eae GoLeae ane 354 .98 
Decorators, painters ........ 140 39 
Civil, mechanical, electrical 
PNBMEETS. so ed od vc ec ess 740 2.05 
Architects, draftsmen, etc... 346 .96 
Artists, photographers, etc... 112 31 
BOPGUMENICS ..03 aiid edie ocseseus 455 1.26 
PINCRIION ooo c's as oc vo eewe's 226 65 
RTE gs: isc So.w POSE OE 236 5 
PASE UBORS cos inca cess ans 1,087 3.01 


Some Salesmanship Psychology. 

An old newspaper man in relating some of 
his experiences, said to the writer the other 
day that it is truly astonishing how many men 
there are who will refuse to answer a pointed 
question and then, under diplomatic handling, 
do the very thing they said they wouldn’t do. 

‘When I was sent out on a difficult assign- 
ment,”’ said he, “I lost no time in ‘popping’ the 
question I was sent to ask. If my man refused 
to answer, I did not argue with him nor attempt 
to force the conversation; I just assumed a most 
respectful attitude aud waited for him to say 
something. It didn’t matter much what he said 
or where the conversation led to, just so as he 
did the leading. In this way he would soon 
work himself into a less resolute frame of 
mind and prove quite tractable. ‘‘Nine men out 
of ten,’”’ he said, ‘‘can be led to where you want 
them if you will let them lead the conversation 
for a while and don’t force matters too much 
yourself.” 

Here is an idea that suggests itself. Try it. 
Make up a list of, say, twenty-five names—men 
you have never seen before—and interview 
them on the basis of seeking an expression of 
their views on life insurance. See if you do 
not find a greater willingness to talk life in- 
surance. If a friendly atmosphere be created, 
turn it to advantage; if not, await a more pro- 
pitious opportunity. If your man ‘‘back-pedals,”’ 
don’t force him; don’t let him know that you 
came to sell until he shows a more friendly at- 
titude. 


As a general prposition, a more or less 
friendly basis must be established before any 
goods can be sold. Therefore it is wise to 
create the friendly atmosphere before indicating 
your purpose to sell. 

Let a man know you have come to sell him 
something, and he immediately assumes the de- 
fensive; let him think you have come to get his 
opinion on a subject of public interest, and you 
flatter him. The average man likes to be con- 
sulted on such matters. And don’t forget this, 
that the average man will stand by his opinion, 
once he has expressed it, so if he favorably 
commits himself before you attempt to sell, you 
stand a greater chance of making the sale.—Fi- 
delity Bulletin. 


Feeling Your Business. 

Has it ever occurred to you, “Knight of the 
Rate Book,” that in order to meet a full meas- 
ure of success you should first convince your- 
self of the importance to your fellow man of 
your vocation? Has it ever occurred to you 
that by and through your efforts you are edu- 
cating your fellow man and enabling him to 
discharge better his duties to his God, his 
family and the State? To his God in that he, 
by insuring his life, at his death enables his 
dependents to procure food, clothing and edu- 
cational training that makes them better 
Christians and thankful to God for having 
given them such a father. To his family by 
discharging his obligations to support and pro- 
tect them from want, and giving them their 
proper standing in society. To the State by 
relieving it of the duty of supporting his de- 
pendents, and by his own provisions enabling 
them to be better and more useful citizens.— 
Judge O’Brien in The International Lifeman. 


Some Day. 

The world do move, as Brother Jackson 
says. It has a keener appreciation of the value 
of life insurance. Not so many people to-day 
say they will postpone taking life insurance. 
It is recognized as an absolute necessity. 

But a little life insurance does not tell the 
whole story. The mistake most common to- 
day is delay in taking out more insurance. This 
kind of a someday man is doing as much 
harm for himself and his dependents as ever 
did the man who postponed taking any insur- 
ance. 

A day’s delay may mean increase in rate, 
since the rate is always as of the age at nearest 
birthday, thus changing when the half-way day 
between birthdays has passed. There is no 
pleasure in belonging to the class of the 
elderly who say, “I wish I had taken more in- 
surance when I was younger and the premium 
was less.”—Phcenix Bulletin. 


Problem for Farmers. 

Another problem among farmers is what to 
do with their surplus money. To their agri- 
cultural and commercial problems is now 
added a financial one. The investment of a 
surplus is always a difficult question. A great 
deal of farmers’ money in the past four or five 
years has gone into hopeless mining schemes, 
into rash real estate ventures and into the pur- 
chase of “securities” offering high rates of in- 


terest. They are paying for their experience. 
Farmers are thinking now as never before how 
to invest rationally—Wall Street Journal. 


Germany had in the year 1908 4320 women 
employed in the insurance business, most of 
whom were engaged out in the field selling in- 
surance with very good results. They earned 
on the average 300 marks ($75) a month, and 
a report of one of the leading companies, com- 
paring services and results of male and fe- 
male agents, show that only three per cent of 
the women were discharged for inefficiency as 
against twenty per cent of the men. 


Getting Business from Farmers. 


A large life company recently told in its 
agency bulletin of how one of its field men 
gets business from the farmers. 


This agent lives in a little town of about 3000 souls. 
He represents his company there and in the surround- 
ing country. He insures many farmers, not making 
a specialty of them, but feeling that they need it, per- 
haps, more than others. He spoke of his ways of in- 
suring people at an agency meeting not long ago. He 
is evidently very sincere and wrapped up in his pro- 
fession. First of all, he believes that his company is 
the best on earth and its contract is a little better than 
any other, and that life insurance is the best invest- 
ment a farmer or any man can make. He believes all 
this so thoroughly that he just forces the other fellow 
to think the same. He has the divine fire of en- 
thusiasm so essential in life insurance work. He 
writes his applications very fast, most of them on 
first interviews, sometimes while a man is sitting on a 
milking stool or leaning against the plow. Honesty 
and sincerity unquestionably have much to do with 
this rapid work. They are necessary qualities and they 
may be cultivated. If you think henestly and try to 
be sincere hard enough and long enough your acts are 
bound to be influenced accordingly. This agent in- 
sures friends and strangers alike. But the strangers 
far outnumber the people whom he has met or seen. 
He learns as much as he can about his prospect in 
advance by careful inquiry as to whether he is married 
or single, has a family, is able to pay for insurance, 
has good habits and will likely be able to pass the 
examination. He gets this information from the banker, 
storekeeper, or the people who live on the adjoining 
farm. He is careful of his dress and his address, 
trying never to bore a man and making it a point to 
leave him as his friend whether he signs or not, 
knowing that he will see that man later and get his 
application. And he makes it a point to “know his 
goods.’ He kept a store once and found that he lost 
many sales because he didn’t know what was in all 
the boxes on his shelves. So he tries to be posted on 
life insurance. And he talks nothing but business. 
He used to start with a farmer by asking about the 
folks, or the weather, finally leading up to the point. 
He doesn’t do that any more. It doesn’t pay. He 
starts in by saying: “Mr. Smith, I represent the 
Nonpareil Life, and am here to do business.” He 
never gets away from that point, nor lets his man get 
away from it, and it wins, as you may know, from the 
fact that he sufficiently impressed himself on fifty total 
strangers last month, besides several people in addi- 
tion whom he knew or had met before, to get their 
applications on the dotted line. ' 

He’s a booster, not a knocker. When asked about 
another company or another agent, if he knows the 
company and its agent are all right he doesn’t hesitate 
to say so even if it loses him business; but it doesn’t, 
as that sort of square dealing always helps trade, 
rather than hinders it. 

The Mutual Benefit has declared a special 
dividend to be paid in 1910 on three per cent 
reserve policies on the ordinary life, twenty- 
payment life and twenty-year endowment plan 
These are due to mortality savings. 


[Thursday 
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BENEFIT FUNDS OF NATIONAL 
LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


By Freperick L. HorrMan. 


Among the many and various organizations 
of workingmen which have undertaken to de- 
velop and perfect the insurance principle as 
part of their general function, most of the na- 
tional labor organizations stand in the front 
rank, with purposes and aims not essentially 
unlike those of legal reserve life insurance 
companies and fraternal insurance associations. 
In the recent investigation into workmen’s in- 
surance and benefit funds by the Federal De- 
partment of Labor, some eighty-four national 
and international labor organization benefit 
funds are described in detail, with particular 
reference to the financial experience of the 
year 1907. It is explained in the report that 
within recent years there has been a change 
of sentiment on the part of those responsible 
for the management of these organizations, 
and while in the past it has been maintained 
that the institution of benefit features would 
be detrimental to the growth and power of the 
unions, the prevailing opinion of the time is to 
the effect that the benefit features are a source 
of strength rather than of weakness. It is 
pointed out that: 

While collective bargaining is the primary 
purpose of a trade union, it is maintained by 
many labor leaders who have come into 
authority since 1880, that the establishment of 
benefit features has been a direct aid in carry- 
ing through trade policies, in that they have 
helped to retain the membership during periods 
of trade depression or when loss of work has 
been threatened through the establishment of 
new trade conditions. 


ADMINISTRATION OF BENEFIT FUNDS. 


The administration of the benefit funds of 
nost of the national or international unions cov- 
ered by the report referred to is usually by the 
same officers who administer the general affairs 
»f the union. While in several of these or- 
zanizations the revenue, as a rule, is divided 
»etween what is known as the general fund and 
the benefit fund, it is candidly admitted that in 
ases of great emergency the policy of using 
the benefit funds solely for the purpose of pay- 
ng the claims for benefits established, and for 
which the fund was instituted, may be departed 
from for the time being. This is to say, in case 
of protracted strikes, or very serious labor 


troubles, the funds accumulated for the pay- 
ment of claims in the event of death, sickness, 
disability or old age, may be used for the gen- 
eral purposes of the organization, and to this 
extent, of course, the special pecuniary obli- 
gations are impaired, and possibly entirely set 
aside. This danger, which is more serious than 
generally realized by the membership of benefit 
funds established by labor organizations, has 
been ably discussed by Mr. Sydney Webb, the 
foremost authority on trades unions, who, in 
his work on Industrial Democracy, comments 
upon the precarious nature of benefit funds es- 
tablished by English trades unions, stating 
that : 

A member who has paid a whole lifetime to 
the sick and superannuation funds may at any 
moment be expelled, and forfeit all claims for 
reasons quite unconnected with his desire for 
insurance in old age. Against the decision of 
his fellow members there is in no case any 
appeal; moreover, the scale of contributions 
and benefits may at any time be altered, even 
to the extent of abolishing the benefits alto- 
gether; and such alterations do, in fact, even 
take place in spite of all the protests of the 
minorities of old members. * * * It is a 
further aggravation that in any crisis the 
trades union, unlike the Friendly Society, re- 
gards the punctual discharge of sick and super- 
annuation liabilities as a distinctly secondary 
consideration. 


3ENEFITS EAsiLy FORFEITED. 


The conditions of membership in the benefit 
funds of labor organizations are invariably 
conditional upon membership in the organiza- 
tion itself. Members leaving the union are, as 
a rule, compelled to forfeit their membership 
in the benefit fund, but membership in some 
unions may be retained in the benefit fund by 
paying the full dues for both membership in 
the union and membership in the fund. Mem- 
bers are not entitled to benefits when in ar- 
rears for dues or assessments, and a local 
union in arrears to a national union forfeits 
the rights to benefit of all of its members, and 
in only a few unions can increased benefits be 
secured by the payment of increased contribu- 
tions, but this is a practice practically limited 
to a few unions which issue insurance policies, 
properly so called. With few exceptions the 
national unions charge the same rate of con- 
tributions, and the age factor is almost in- 
variably ignored, as in the case of the earlier 
friendly societies and fraternal insurance or- 


ganizations. Arrears of contributions cause 
suspension of the delinquent member from 
benefits, and forfeiture of membership involves 
forfeiture of the right to benefit, without privi- 
lege of reimbursement of contribution, to 
members who may leave the union. 

From such inquiries as were made by the 
Bureau of Labor it would appear that no 
actuarial examination of the benefit funds of 
the various labor unions has ever been made. 
It is stated that whenever the amount set 
aside for the payment of claims proves insuf- 
ficient recourse is had either to paying from 
the general fund or levying an assessment on 
the members. Since the primary concerns of 
every trade union are the wages and working 
conditions in this particular trade, the benefit 
features are subordinate and incidental, and 
the life of a union is, therefore, not dependent 
on its benevolent features. The system of ob- 
taining revenue is, however, such an elastic 
one, that for the time being there would appear 
to be no danger that any organization flourish- 
ing industrially will not be able to raise money 
to keep up its benefit funds. Hence it is ar- 
gued that there is no necessity for conformity 
to the principle of actuarial solvency, which is 
to an increasing extent insisted upon in the 
valuation of English friendly societies through 
the office of the Registrar-General. For this 
reason, also, practically no reserve funds are 
accumulated, which leaves the benefit funds of 
American trades unions in about the same inse- 
cure financial condition as the English friendly 
societies previous to the inquiries of the Royal 
Commission in 1871-75. 


Opsjyects oF BENEFIT Fuxps. 

The object of labor organization benefit 
funds is primarily the payment of a sum at 
least sufficient to meet reasonable burial ex- 
penses at the death of a member; second in 
importance come payments in the event of tem- 
porary disability, chiefly caused by sickness; 
third, payments in the event of permanent dis- 
ability, chiefly the result of industrial acci- 
dents; fourth, superannuation benefits or old 
age annuities; fifth, payments in the event of 
death of members’ wives or widowed mothers; 
and sixth, miscellaneous benefits, including un- 
employment, shipwreck, tool insurance, etc. 

The eighty-four benefit funds of national 
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labor organizations referred to in detail in the 
report of the Bureau of Labor paid out in 
benefits during the year 1907 not quite $8,000,- 
000, of which $5,164,385, or sixty-six per cent, 
was for payments on account of deaths of 
members, while $832,761 was paid out on ac- 
count of temporary disability, $684,775 on 
account of permanent disability, $198,619 on 
account of superannuation, $56,260 on account 
of deaths of members’ wives and widowed 
mothers, and $892,322 on account of other bene- 
fits. The details of these disbursements are of 
very considerable insurance interest, and it is a 
material addition to the knowledge of the sub- 
ject that the Bureau of Labor should have 
seen its way clear to publish a reasonably full 
account of each of the eighty-four funds which 
were investigated by the department. As a 
matter of historical interest it may be stated 
here that the first American national union to 
institute benefit features was the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, which instituted 
death and permanent disability benefits for its 
members in 1867. 

The contributions of the different funds vary 
so widely that it is evident that as yet no 
definite principle has been developed suitable 
for general application to the various trade 
There wide variations in 
the entrance fees, the reinstatement fees, the 
dues per year, and the per capita assessments 
to the union fund and the benefit fund, which, 
leads to corresponding differences 
in the benefits paid. 5 

Since most of the payments are in the nature 
following table will illus- 


organizations. are 


of course, 


of death benefits the 
trate the average amounts paid out during 1907 
on this account by such of the unions as paid 
at least one hundred death claims during the 
year: 

2NTS BY NATIONAL 


BENEFIT PAYMI 
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of State supervision and control. In the ag- 
gregate the investigation by the Bureau of 
Labor includes the returns of seventy-nine 
unions, reporting expenditures on account of 
death benefits during one year of $5,071,470. 
This amount was paid for the deaths of 9842 
members, 1351 wives of members and 31 
mothers of members. Based on the total mean 
membership of the benefit fund in seventy- 
eight organizations, which report both the 
membership and number of deaths, the death 
rate for the fiscal year was 7.53 per 1000 mem- 
bers. It is to be regretted that the member- 
ships of the different funds should not have 
been reported in detail to afford a basis for the 
calculations of the mortality rate experienced 
by the various trades. 


DISABILITY AND SUPERANNUATION BENEFIT. 


The limitations of space preclude an ex- 
tended consideration of the temporary and per- 
manent disability benefits and of the super- 
annuation benefits granted by most of the bere- 
fit funds of national labor organizations. It 
is stated in the report that nineteen national 
unions have adopted temporary disability bene- 
fits, and that in many cases where the national 
union does not pay sick benefits this is done 
by the local unions or branches of the national 
organization. In other cases the national union 
sick benefit is supplemented by a local sick 
benefit, but the tendency is to abolish the local 
benefit when it is made a part of the national 
union beneficiary system. The duration of the 
period of illness for which the payments are 
made by the unions varies greatly, but in the 
majority of cases the period is thirteen weeks, 
although in two unions it is ten weeks, and in 
two others six months. As a matter of pro- 
tection practically all the unions paying sick 
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Barbers’ Journeymen, International Union 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, International Association ‘of a 


Carpenters and Joiners, Amalgamated Society of . . 
Carpenters and Joiners, United Brotherhood of... 
Cigar Makers International Union . fateackkinuey exits 
Conductors, Order of Railway... 
ieee Locomotive, Mutual Life 
International Brotherhood). ................. 000000 
Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of Locomotive : 
Hatters, United 
Hotel and Restaurant E mployees International Alliance 
League. 
Machinists, Internation: 1al Association of. . 
Molders, Iron, Union .. . : 
Painters, Decorators and Paper Hangers, ‘Brothe srhood "See 
Plasterers, Operative, Internationa ul Association .... . 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, Internatic mal. 
Railway Employees, Street and Electric, 
Stonecutters, Journeynten, Association , 
Switchmen’s Union. 
Telegraphers, R:z tilroad, Order of = 
Trainmen, Railroad, Brotherhood of . y ie nesaven oe wee ate 
Typographical Union, International... . 


Total (22) 
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The 


terest, 


foregoing table is of considerable in- 
showing, as it does, that with few ex- 
ceptions the benefits paid provide merely a bur- 
ial fund, and the average amount paid out by 


the principal organization has been only 
$576.02. Some of the organizations conduct 


practically a life insurance business, without, 
however, being subject to an effective method 








No. of Death Amount Average 

Benefits Paid Amount 

Paid. Out. Paid. 
te AD 116 $12,335 | $106.34 
Rg i Re ee 152 11,875 | 78.12 
132 13,200 | 100.00 
be pape 595 29,974 | 50.38 
I ER an ae 1,315 197,216 | 149.14 
bet S imecmce BRAG sie 494 177,094 358.49 
ape PTA spares 392 735,000 | 1,875.00 

Association. (Grand } 
aie go eR ad tes ba bps 536 | 1,188,300 | 2,216.98 
RE ee Re REO 487 | 706,850 | 1,451.44 
tana itnite, Sk 192 54,552 | 284.12 
artenders International | 

SRR en fe OL ee 395 | 19,750 | 50.00 
Skt ate eka 309 38,700 125.24 
Ope Tee el aike 435 56,800 130.57 
SA se Wee Dea ne Rabat 408 | 50,763 124.42 
EN a ee oi 140 7,000 50.00 
eka n ke MAG OO ite 137 | 12,145 | 88.65 
Mae 3 123 12,300 | 100.00 
adh NG Na NEP nae 136 | 13,600 100.00 
Bc Ey ek aA 122 | 149,175 1,222.75 
Pearls Sheer aia eres 121 71,181 588 .27 
BC ene 937 1,146,449 1,223 .53 
Wit. tod eet er ete 561 39,270 70.00 
ok Cabo ee eee 8,235 $4,743,529 $576.02 


benefits provide that if injury is caused by in- 
temperance, debauchery or immoral conduct 
the member forfeits the right to benefits. In a 
few of the unions special provisions are made 
respecting female members before and after 
confinement. It is stated that the total amount 
paid for temporary disability for one year for 
the eighteen national unions reporting such 
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expenditures was $832,761. Of this amount 
$581,194 was paid to 22,237 of the members of 
sixteen unions, or an average payment of $26.14 
was made on this account. 

Permanent disability benefits were paid by 
nineteen unions, but the practice is as yet more 
or less ill-defined on account of an unwilling- 
ness on the part of the local officials to assume 
the responsibility of a strict interpretation of 
the rules governing the payment of claims. 
The generally accepted definition of a perma- 
nent disability is the loss of a hand at or above 
the wrist joint, the loss of a foot at or above 
the ankle joint, the loss of one eye or both 
eyes, or a permanent disability caused by 
paralysis. In some unions the members forfeit 
the right to benefit when the disability is caused 
by the assumption of risks to which members 
of a trade are not usually liable. The total 
amount paid during one year for 630 perma- 
nent disability claims reported by thirteen 
unions was $684,775. The average permanent 
disability claim was, therefore, $1087. 

Only four of the unions reported having in 
operation superannuation benefits for their old 
and infirm members. Four other unions, how- 
ever, have provided for the payment of this 
benefit at future periods, and funds are gradu- 
ally being accumulated to put this benefit ulti- 
mately in active operation. The Granite Cut- 
ters’ Union has since 1905 made provision for 
the payment of a monthly superannuation bere- 
fit of $10 for six months in each year. To be 
entitled to a benefit the member must be sixty- 
two years of age, and must have been a mem- 
ber of the union for twenty years; he must also 
have been a continuous member in good stand- 
ing for ten years previous to the granting of 
the superannuation benefit. Other national 
unions which have in operation a superan- 


nuation benefit system are the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 


and the International Typographical Union. 
Many of the local unions of the various na- 
tional unions, however, that do not feel justi- 
under. present conditions, in establishing 
old-age benefits, are stated to have had in 
operation for many years provisions that per- 
mitted the old members to work for a wage 
lower than the rate fixed for the younger mem- 
Some of the unions relieve the old 
members from the payment of all contributions 
except assessinents for death benefits. In 
actual practice the amounts paid out on account 
of superannuation benefits are very small, for 
the unions which have established these bene- 
fits include an international organization, the 
foreign members of which receive most of the 
superannuation benefits returned as having 
been made during the year. One of the unions, 
however, paid $17,803 to 118 members, or an 
average payment of $150.87. 

Finally, mention may be made of unemploy- 
ment benefits, shipwreck benefits and tool in- 
surance, all of which are as yet too imperfectly 
developed to warrant particular consideration, 
but there is every reasonable belief that the 
problem of unemployment insurance at least 
will assume increasing importance in the 
future. 
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May 5, 1910] 
THE LIMITATION OF NEW 
BUSINESS. 


An amendment to section 96 of the insurance 
law of New York was presented to the legisla- 
ture of that State this year designed to bring 
companies of other States operating in New 
York under the same limitations as to new 
business writings as domestic companies. The 
matter caused considerable opposition on the 


part of the companies affected, and at a hearing: 


on the bill before the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance many arguments were directed against it. 
As a result the question was referred to a com- 
mittee of insurance men, with a request that 
they prepare a substitute measure for the ap- 
proval of the Department. 

The committee was made up of E. E. Rhodes, 
vice-president of the Mutual Benefit Life; 
James H. McIntosh, general counsel of the 
New York Life; William J. Tully, general 
counsel of the Metropolitan Life, and Robert 
Lynn Cox, general manager of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, while Alfred 
Hurrell, counsel for the Insurance Department, 
worked with them. Several suggestions were 
made by these gentlemen, and one suggested 
by Mr. Rhodes appears particularly favorable. 
Its provisions are as follows: 

No domestie life insurance corporation shall 
issue in any year new policies for a larger 
amount in the aggregate than as follows, to- 
wit: If the total amount of insurance by said 
corporation in force on December 31 of the pre- 
ceding year is in excess of $50,000,000, the 
amount of new insurance which may be issued 
shall be determined as follows, to wit: 

If said insurance in force is more than $50,- 
000,000 and not in excess of $100,000,000, not 
more than 30 per cent thereof. 

If more than $100,000,000 and not in excess of 
$300,000,000 not more than 25 per cent thereof or 
$30,000,000, whichever is the larger. 

If more than $300,000,000 and not in excess of 
$600,000,000 not more than 20 per cent thereof, 
or $75,000,000, whichever is the larger. 

If more than $600,000,000, not more than 15 per 
cent thereof or $120,000,000, whichever is the 
larger. 

Provided, however, that if the full amount of 
insurance in force shall be in excess of $1,000,- 
000,000 and the new insurance issued in any one 
year shall amount to more than 10 per cent 
thereof or $120,000,000, whichever is the larger, 
the aggregate expense allowance for the first 
year of insurance ascertained as provided in 
section 97 of this chapter shall be reduced by a 
percentage equal to that which the amount 
issued bears to the amount of insurance in force 
at the end of the preceding year. 

But such reduction shall not be made in case 
of stock corporations issuing and representing 
themselves as issuing non-participating policies 
exclusively. 

In determining the amount of insurance in 
force and the amount of new insurance issued, 
industrial insurance issued upon the weekly 
premium plan shall be excluded and there shall 
be included only original policies upon which 
the first premium or installment thereof has 
actually been received. 


Under these provisions a company passing 
from one class to another would not find it 
necessary to reduce its new issues in the year 
of the change, as is the case under the existing 
law. For example, a company now having 
three hundred millions in force at the end of a 
year is permitted to write seventy-five millions 
of new business, while if it has three hundred 
and one millions on its books it can only write 
sixty millions. The proposed measure would 
permit it to write seventy-five millions under 
such conditions. 

The extreme limit of new business is placed 


at ten per cent of the amount of insurance in 
force at the beginning of the year, or $120,000,- 
ooo, whichever is the larger. Thus a company 
with one and one-half billions in force may 
write $150,000,0Cc0 in a year, while a two billion 
dollar company may write $200,000,000 instead 
of $150,000,000, the present limit. 

A further and most important provision is 
that companies of this class may exceed the 
limit allowed by reducing the expense allow- 
ance for new business, as established by section 
97, by the same percentage as the amount is- 
sued bears to the insurance in force. This 
means that should a participating company hav- 
ing two billions in force desire to write new 
business to the extent of fifteen per cent 
thereof—$300,000,000—it would have to pro- 
cure the business for eighty-five per cent of the 
expense allowance. 

The measure seems to be in most respects 
an eminently fair one, removing many of the 
objections to the existing statute. As THE 
SPECTATOR goes to press a conference is in pro- 
gress relating to section 96, and it is stated 
that some substitute for the present section 
will in all likelihood be decided upon, pre- 
sented to the legislature forthwith, and if 
passed will receive the signature of Governor 
Hughes. 


THE PROPOSED FEDERAL DEPART- 


MENT OF HEALTH. 

On Friday, April 29, the United States 
Senate health committee gave a hearing, at 
Washington, on the bill of Senator Owen to 
establish a Federal Department of Health. 
Among the speakers was Robert Lynn Cox, 
ceneral counsel of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, who spoke in favor of the 
hill on behalf of the life insurance companies. 
extracts from his address are presented here- 
with: 

Life insurance in its magnitude and impor- 
tance to-day in the United States 1s a growth of 
but sixty-seven years—a period of time con- 
siderably less than the lifetime aiready lived by 
several members of this Senate. 

In the early days of its development it was 
decried as an attempt to measure human life by 
dollars alone, to mitigate the punishment being 
meted out by the Supreme Ruler of the Uni- 
verse and therefore an interference with Divine 
authority. That doctrine sounds strange to our 
ears after a hulf century of education and pro- 
gress, but we are even yet not quite mindful 
that it costs money to raise men as it does to 
raise horses, and that the world loses more 
dollars through the death of able-bodied human 
beings than it does by the ravages of disease 
among domestic animals. 

of * * * 

Life insurauce companies began telling men 
years ago that untimely death meant a financial 
loss to their dependents, which could, in a 
measure, be provided against. They did not sug- 
gest that men might learn how to live longer, 
but did say that the money loss incidental to 
death might he distributed among the living on 
a scientific basis. 

For more than sixty years they have been 
teaching these facts as a matter of business. 
They knew that mortality rates afforded the 
basis for premium rates, but thought their duty 
ended with a mere computation sf rates. To- 
day the subject is taking on a wider aspect. 
With increasing need for life insurance there 
comes a demand for lower premium rates. But 
these rates cannot be lowered maierially, except 
by decreasing mortality among policyholders. 
That mortality can be lowered by intelligent 
supervision of sanitary conditions, our medical 
friends have proven beyond a shadow of doubt. 
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It cannot be accomplished by any one business 

interest, nor by one city or even one State. All 

interests, all cities and all States must act in 

co-operation. This makes it a Federal question. 
* * * a 

One of the first steps to be taken in prevent- 
ing untimely deaths is to acquire accurate in- 
formation in regard to the causes of such deaths. 
This involves not alone inquiry as to the ulti- 
mate and direct cause, but concerning the indi- 
rect and contributing causes. Such information 
is not to be had in quantity sufficient to be of 
real value, except in the archives of life insur- 
ance companies. They have collected it in the 
prosecution of their business over a period of 
many years. Even there it has never been col- 
lated and thus made of the greatest practical 
value. Within the past year the leading life in- 
surance companies, acting througi their medical 
directors and actuaries, have determined to 
make a scientific and exhaustive examination of 
their records of some fifteen million individual 
policyholders whose policies have matured as 
death claims. This information will be given to 
life insurance companies in order that they may 
the better know how to select and reject risks, 
and to the world in order that people may es- 
cape death by avoiding, as far as possible, the 
causes which experience has shown lead to 
death. 

It is believed that the product of this investi- 
gation when added to the knowledge already ac- 
quired in regard to the causes of disease and 
death will mark a new era in matter of pro- 
longing human life. 

a * = * 


The dangers arising from communicable dis- 
eases seem to increase in geometrical progres- 
sion with the increase of population. We may 
admit that a Federal Health Department was 
wholly unnecessary for the last generation, but 
it by no means follows that it is uanecessary for 
this day and age. Advancing knowledge is 
teaching us what we can do to promote health— 
things which were wholly unknown a few years 
ago. Increasing congestion of population shows 
many things which must be done to protect 
human life which need not have been done a 
few years ago. Therefore, what we ask for is 
simply in line with what is needed to meet the 
problems incident to advancing civilization. 
We are simply requesting the Federal govern- 
ment to get in step with the march of progress. 
We are not asking to be relieved from anything 
which we are now doing, or that we can do in 
the future. We are only asking that others ac- 
cept their share of responsibility and perform 
their part in a’movement for the common good. 

The managers of life insurance companies are 
closely limited in their activities by laws and 
regulations. They are hampered by customs and 
prejudices. They cannot do all that they would 
like to do, nor perhaps all that their judgment 
tells them they ought to do, but they are ready 
to do much. They appear here to urge you, as 
the representatives of all the people, to join 
in a movement which, up to this point, has been 
carried on by a few people only. The pioneer 
work has largely been done, and let me say in 
this connection that much of this work has been 
done by the Public Health and Marine Hospital 
service of the Federal governmen: itself. * * * 


Forfeiture of Life Insurance by Conviction 
of Felony. 

The case of Baker vs. Modern Woodmen of 
America, 121 Southwestern Reporter, 794, is a 
good example of the fact that a decision often 
hinges on the meaning of a single word or 
phrase. The defendant society had issued to 
James Moat Baker a benefit certificate for the 
sum of $2000, payable to certain beneficiaries 
on his death. Section 12 of the by-laws pro- 
vided that a certificate should become abso- 
lutely void in case insured should thereafter be 
convicted of a felony, the punishment for 
which should be imprisonment in a peniten- 
tiary, etc. Insured was thereafter tried and 
found guilty of murder in the second degree, 
and sentenced to imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary. In due time he took an appeal to the 
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CHANGES IN NEW YORK LIFE IN- 
SURANCE LAWS. 


The amendments to the laws relating to life 
insurance in New York now pending before the 
legislature are of more than usual interest. 
The most important change in principle is in 
Section 96, which limits the amount of new 
business a company may write, and we may 
look upon this change as a victory for the New 
York Life Insurance Company. Mr. Kingsley 
has conducted a vigorous campaign against the 
principle of limitation, and the proposed change 
is one which should be entirely satisfactory to 
him and his company. 

The fixed limit of $150,000,000 of new busi- 
ness is continued for all companies having more 
than one thousand millions of outstanding in- 
surance; but it is being amplified by the addi- 
tion of a flexible standard, which makes eco- 
nomical management the measure of possible 
expansion. If any company conducts its re- 
newal business (which includes executive ex- 
penses, renewal commissions and all outlays, 
except those for new business) on an eco- 
nomical basis, then it may write a larger vol- 
ume of new business. 

Perhaps this new feature of the law may be 
most clearly understood by giving an illustra- 
tion of its working: 

If the net renewal premiums of a company 


OE pln ar hk he ete nuh Wala eee Suara cantata as $1,000,000 
25 per cent of the net premiums would 
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© GOES FON Sl POM EOC ECE 250,000 
If the total expenses were...... $200,000 
deduct from these 
(a) First year’s ex- 
SOS. is Sisk o'd wana > sic $40,000 
(b) Investm’t expenses. 9,000 
(c) Real estate, taxes, 
On oh Ee Ei ee eS oe 1,000 50,000 150,000 
Net saving in expenses over allowance.. $100,000 


The proportion which this saving of $100,000 
bears to the net renewal premiums of $1,000,- 
ooe is ten per cent; and accordingly any com- 
pany conducting its business on this basis could 
increase its new business by ten per cent of the 
largest amount written in any one of the pre- 
ceding three years. 

Several of the well-managed companies are 
conducting their business as economically as 
the above example shows, and they could under 
the new law increase the amount of their new 
business rapidly. It would only take about 
eight years to double the amount of the new 
business, and the New York Life, now writing 


$150,000,000 each year, may, with a normal 
extension, increase its new issues to $300,000,- 
ooo about the year 1918, while if the renewal 
expenses be further reduced the growth may 
be even more rapid. 

The new business to be written may roll it- 
self up on the compounding principle, so that 
there is no limit to the growth of a healthy and 
well-managed company. The limitation is, 
however, sufficient to prevent an undue expan- 
sion by enormous outlays at the expense of the 
existing policyholders. 

The new principle, therefore, encourages a 
company in economy in directions which were 
untouched by the first law, and also encourages 
a company to be conservative in carrying its re- 
serves on the lowest possible interest basis, 
which increases the net premiums and permits 
more rapid extension. 

The plan has the further merit of being 
equally fair to non-participating and partici- 
pating companies, while it will appeal to the 
legislators themselves as being a move in the 
direction of bringing back the life insurance 
prestige to New York institutions. 


SECTION 97. 

The changes in this section score yet another 
point for the New York Life. The laws of 
1906 forced that company to abolish “Nylic,” 
which was an attractive and excellent method 
for compensating agents according to the 
amount of business they might write and the 
period of their service with the company. The 
new law permits the company to go back to 
this method after four years’ interval. Here 
is an illustration of the prejudice against the 
self-conducting company which existed in the 
minds of legislators, and which has only been 
removed after patient and painstaking work. 
The views of the company were clearly ex- 
pressed when the original Armstrong laws 
were drafted, yet it is only now, after four 
years of continuous agitation, that a good 
principle has been recognized. 

The other important change in this section 
is the exclusion of the five-year mortality gains 
in respect of business taken and lapsed in the 
same calendar year. The change is logical, and 
insurance men who strive for the good of the 
business have no objection to the proposal. 
3ut, should the logic not also be applied on 
the other side of the question so as to exclude 


from the first year’s expenses medical fees and 
inspection charges on declined business? If 
a company were organized in December, and 
had one application submitted which it de- 
clined before the close of the year, that com- 
pany would be subjected to all the penalties of 
the law. Indeed, it would be almost forced 
under the laws as they now stand to accept 
the application. This condition is illogical and 
absurd and should be changed. 


SUGGESTED CHANGES DropPeD. 


In the early drafts of the bills a change was 
also suggested limiting the expense provision 
on term policies. This suggested change 
would have nullified the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in favor of the Travelers In- 
surance Company, and it met with such strong 
opposition, especially from companies writing 
non-participating business, that the suggestion 
was dropped. 

On this subject there is a general feeling 
among insurance men that the large allowance 
on term policies is objectionable and wrong in 
principle. But some margin of this nature is 
necessary, and non-participating companies, 
especially, need some allowance which will 
facilitate competition with the commissions 
paid by participating companies. 

Doubtless it would be better if our solons 
could see their way to extend the first-year 
commissions payable by  non-participating 
companies so as to equal those permitted to the 
participating companies. 


DISCRIMINATION IN COMMISSIONS. 


We have laws against discrimination and re- 
bating, but none which meet the equally ob- 
jectionable case of discrimination in commis- 
sions. If an agent can get fifty-five per cent 
commission from a participating company and 
only fifty per cent from a non-participating 
company he is likely to favor the former. 
Again, if he can get fifty per cent commission 
for selling one policy and only get twenty per 
cent commission for selling another policy 
very nearly the same, he will sell the first every 
time, and the public will hear nothing about 
the second. These discriminations in commis- 
sion are just as important from the public 
standpoint as discriminations in premium rates 
and dividends, but our wise bureaucratic man- 
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agers do not seem to give such questions the 
same consideration. 

Another suggested change which has been 
dropped related to the rebate law, which now 
prohibits any rebate as an inducement to in- 
sure. It was proposed to add the words: 
“after the insurance is effected.” We always 
supposed that the words “as an inducement to 
insure” were the most important in the section 
and preserved the constitutionality of the law, 
We think, therefore, the Department has been 
wise in reconsidering its action. 

BENEFIT FUNDS OF LOCAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS. 
By Freperrck L. HorrMan. 

For obvious reasons, the benefit funds of 
local labor organizations should be of special 
interest to all who desire to promote the cause 
of sound insurance among wage-earners in 
the United States. Almost without exception, 
however, funds of this character are estab- 
lished by men totally unfamiliar with the ele- 
mentary principles of life insurance, and it is 
extremely rare that their financial condition is 
inquired into by State Insurance Departments, 
or that the rates charged and benefits granted 
are based upon sound actuarial advice. 

An investigation recently made by the 
United States Bureau of Labor includes 530 
benefit funds of local labor organizations, of 
which 502 are managed directly by labor unions 
and twenty-eight by societies formed within 
local unions. This does not include many 
similar funds known to be in existence, but not 
comprehended within the scope of the investi- 
gation. The benefits granted are of consider- 
able variety; but, broadly, the funds may be 
divided, first, into 170 organizations which pay 
benefits on account of temporary disability and 
death of members; second, 123 which pay bene- 
fits on account of temporary disability only; 
third, 137 which pay benefits for death of mem- 
bers only, and fourth, 100 miscellaneous funds, 
paying benefits in various combinations. 

The oldest’ union included in this investiga- 
tion, a typographic labor organization, was or- 
ganized in 1814, and instituted a death benefit 
during the year following its organization. Of 
the 530 funds investigated, 73 were in the 
State of New York, 55 in Pennsylvania, 62 in 
Illinois, and 63 in Ohio. The remainder were 
widely distributed throughout the entire United 
States. 

Most of the funds investigated are of com- 
paratively recent organization, and about one- 
third of the total number have been established 
since 1899. Nearly all of the funds which pay 
benefits on account of permanent disability, at 
the death of dependents other than wives and 
unemployment benefits, instituted these in re- 
cent years, only two of each class being shown 
to be in existence previous to 1890. 

The 530 funds investigated had a total mem- 
bership of 173,690. Divided according to the 
kind of benefits paid, it appears that 170 funds 
paying benefits for temporary disability and 
at death of members had a total membership of 
53,933. or thirty-one per cent of the aggregate. 
The next most important group consisted of 
137 funds, with 48,567 members, paying a bene- 


fit only at the death of members. This group 
forms twenty-eight per cent of the aggregate. 

The third group consisted of 123 funds, with 
30,681 members, or eighteen per cent of the 
total, paying benefits in the event of temporary 
disability only. The remainder offer variable 
benefits, which do not require to be stated in 
detail. Considering separately the membership 
subject to differential benefits and the number 
of persons on account of whom benefits were 
paid during the fiscal year, the facts are set 
forth in the following table, which is self- 
explanatory : 


{ Thursda: 





trate the more or less arbitrary arrangement. 

Naturally, most of the funds guard their in- 
terests by a period of time during which bene- 
fits will not be paid, and here, again, there is 
much arbitrariness, or at least no apparent 
principle underlying the method adopted. Of 
346 funds 133 pay for sickness after seven days, 
while 59 apparently pay from the beginning of 
the disability. Twenty-six of the funds pay 
from the beginning, but not for less than 14 
days, while 60 pay from the beginning, but not 
for less than 7 days. 

The length of membership required to estab- 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF LOCAL LABOR UNION FUNDS PAYING EACH KIND OF_ 
BENEFIT AND NUMBER OF PERSONS TO WHOM OR ON ACCOUNT OF 
WHOM SUCH BENEFITS WERE PAID. 
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7210 members, number of deaths not reported. 
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The average membership of 527 funds re- 
porting this latter item was 330, the range in 
membership being from an organization with 
ten members in Florida to one in New York 
with 6500, another in the same State with 
5000, three in Illinois with 4477, 2937 and 2700, 
resepctively, and one in Massachusetts with 
3210. As arule, however, the unions are small, 
so that the individual experience gained is not 
likely to be really conclusive unless it is made 
to extend over a long period of years. At the 
same time, these unions, being usually limited 
to particular trades, offer one of the most 
promising fields for research into the mortality 
and morbidity of different trades, but upon this 
important subject the present report is silent. 
It is to be hoped that the bureau will see its 
way clear some time in the future to give pub- 
licity to the mortality and morbidity experience 
of a number of representative unions, with full 
details as to the causes of deaths and the na- 
ture of diseases, with distinction of tem- 
porary and permanent disability resulting 
therefrom. 

Of the 530 local unions included in the report 
346 paid benefits on account of temporary dis- 
ability of members. The disability, of course, 
may be the result either of sickness or accident, 
or both, and of the funds investigated four 
paid for disability only when resulting from 
sickness, thirty-eight for accident only, and 304 
paid for disability resulting from either sick- 
ness or accident. 

The time for which disability benefit is paid 
varies considerably, and it is difficult to make a 
precise analysis of the many varieties, some of 
which at least appear to be entirely arbitrary. 
Of the 316 funds for which the information is 
available, 53 paid benefits for ten weeks in one 
vear, 18 for twelve, 57 for thirteen, 11 for six 
months and 12 for an unlimited time. Quite a 
number of funds paid variable benefits for 
periods of variable lengths; but these are not 
of particular interest, except that they illus- 





Number of 


Number of Per- 
sons to Whom or 
on Account of 
Number of Whom Benefits Rate 


Members. Were Paid. per 1000. 
102,800 9,117 88.7 
133,821 1,472 11.0 
26,790 111 4.1 
10,190 179 17.6 
3,398 424 124.8 
1,730 eiiah snbale 
10,374 106 10.2 


. Not including one fund having 652 members, number of persons receiving benefits not reported. 
Not including three funds having seventeen deaths, membership not reported, and three funds having 


Not including one fund having one death of wife, membership not reported. 
. Not including one fund having no deaths of other dependents, membership not reported. 
. Not including one fund having 6500 members, number receiving benefits not reported. 


lish title to benefits also varies considerably, 
but in 71 out of the 346 funds there is imme- 
diate benefit, while in 60, three months’, or 90 
days’, membership is required, and in 157 six 
months, and in 24 one year. It is pointed out 
in this connection that “In order to prevent 
shamming or fraud some sort of supervision is 
exercised over members who claim benefits on 
account of temporary disability. Of the 346 
funds investigated 279 require that members 
claiming benefit be visited by sick committees; 
257 require physicians’ certificates; in 27 
physicians’ certificates may be required if 
deemed necessary, and 8 require visits by some 
officer of the society.” It may also be stated 
that many of the funds require more than one 
form of supervision, and more than 200 of the 
257 funds which require physicians’ certificates 
also require visits by sick committees. 

It is of further interest to quote from the 
report the restrictions on the actions of mem- 
bers during the time they are drawing benefits 
in case of temporary disability, stated as fol- 
lows: 

In 27 funds they are forbidden to use in- 
toxicating liquors to excess, in 1 to frequent 
drinking places after nine o’clock at night, and 
in 12 to frequent such places at all. In 15 they 
are forbidden to leave home at night, and in 18 
to leave home at all. In 16 they must not en- 
gage in gainful occupation, and in 8 must not do 
any work. Other things forbidden are immor- 
ality, gambling, improper conduct, dissipation, 
anything likely to retard recovery, frequenting 
public entertainments, resorts, etc.; leaving 
home or city without permission or without 
notifying the society; engaging in violent ex- 
ercise, and being connected with a saloon or 
boarding-house. Beneficiaries violating these 
rules usually suffer a discontinuance of their 
benefits. 

As is the case in regard to membership in 
the benefit funds of national labor unions, 
many of the funds provide that under certain 
circumstances members forfeit their rights to 
future benefits, and in a large number of funds 
no benefits are paid if the disability is the 
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result of immorality, intemperance, disorderly 
or improper conduct or viciousness. Benefits 
are also refused on account of chronic diseases, 
disability incurred prior to becoming a member, 
carelessness, exposure to risk, fighting (except 
in self-defense), indiscretion and neglect. It is 
evident that, as far as it is practicable, every 
precaution is taken to protect the funds against 
imposition and fraud. 

The details:of the sickness and accident ex- 
perience are, unfortunately, not given, but it is 
stated that the total number of days for which 
temporary disability benefits were paid during 
the year was 250,515, not including nine funds 
with a membership of 3347, which did not re- 
port the number of days for which benefits 
were paid. This is an average of about two 
and one-half days per member of the funds re- 
porting. It is estimated that the average ex- 
penditure for temporary disability benefits per 
member of the funds in the 333 funds which 
reported the amount paid for this purpose was 
about $2. Excluding the thirteen funds which 
did not report the amount paid as temporary 
disability benefits, the average amount per per- 
son receiving this kind of benefit within the 
year under investigation was $23.51. Of the 
329 funds which reported both the number of 
days for which payment was made and the 
total amount paid during the year, the average 
amount ‘paid per day for disability was 80 cents. 

The death benefits vary widely in amounts, 
and some of the funds had more than one class 
of members, each class being entitled to a dif- 
ferent amount of benefit. In 322 funds with 
but one class of death benefits, the amounts 
paid at death were found to range from a mini- 
mum of $20’ to a maximum of $375. About 
one-third of the funds paid $100 at death, in 82 
funds the benefit paid was $50, and in 50 funds 
the benefit was $75. Inother words, the amount 
of benefit paid on the average is less than the 
amcrrts paid by industrial insurance companies 
for «n average weekly premium of about Io 
cents. The underlying financial considerations 
were not precisely stated, but in at least 51 of 
the funds the amount paid is based on mem- 
bership, or, apparently, on the true assessment 
plan. Ten of these funds paid an amount equal 
to 50 cents per member, and 31 paid $1 per 
member, while two limited the amount to $100. 

The amount paid at death varies in many 
funds according to the length of membership, 
but in 149 the full amount is paid at once, while 
in fourteen 30 days of membership is required, 
in thirty-five 90 days, in 135 six.months and in 
47 one year. The total amount paid as death 
benefits during the year by 397 funds was 
$181,644. The average amount paid per death, 
not including five funds which did not report 
both the number of deaths and the amount 
paid, was $116.88, or somewhat less than the 
corresponding average amount paid on male 
adults by industrial insurance companies. The 
average payment for death benefits per mem- 
ber of the funds was $1.28. This amount, how- 
ever, is apparently exclusive of the cost of 
administration, and the true per capita cost of 
insurance, including fees, dues, etc., cannot be 
ascertained. 

The death rate among the membership, as 


far as reported, was eleven per 1000, but most 
of the funds have been organized within re- 
cent years, and it is properly suggested in the 
report that “the death rate will increase as the 
unions get older.” This is a significant admis- 
sion of the danger which will confront many 
of these funds in course of time, and against 
which practically no precautions are taken on 
the part of any of them, in utter disregard of 
the disastrous experience of numerous English 
friendly societies and American fraternal or- 
ganizations. The age factor is almost entirely 
ignored, and the time must come when an in- 
creasing average age will require a material 
increase in the annual contributions, to enable 
the funds to pay death and disability benefits, 
more or less a matter of definite contractual, 
or at least implied moral obligations. 

The small extent to which permanent dis- 
ability benefits are paid and also the very 
limited development of unemployment in- 
surance, as well as the benefits paid at the 
death of the wife or other dependents, make it 
unnecessary to remark upon these aspects of 
the investigation. It may be stated, however, 
that in the aggregate the funds referred to paid 
$457,494 during the year, of which $198,190 was 
on account of temporary disability, $20,964 on 
account of permanent disability, $181,644 on 
account of the death of members, $29,418 on ac- 
count of unemployment, $6471 on account of 
the death of members’ wives, $3859 on account 
of the death of other dependents, and $16,262 
on account of expenditures for hospitals. While 
these amounts are comparatively small, they 
are extremely significant as illustrating the 
actual extent to which a very desirable form of 
self-help is being developed among wage- 
earners, and it is a matter of sincere regret 
that undertakings of this kind should not rest 
upon sound actuarial considerations, indispen- 
sably required to secure solvency and the ulti- 
mate faithful discharge of all the obligations 
incurred. 


LIFE REPORT OF CONNECTICUT 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Theodore H. Macdonald, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Connecticut, has issued Part II of his 
annual report, from which the following ex- 
tracts are taken: 

The year 1909 witnessed a general movement 
among life insurance interests toward the pre- 
vention of disease. This movement was started 
quietly, but is steadily gaining in favor and 
power. A proper combination of life insurance 
and prevention of disease is more beneficial to 
the insuring. public than either of the two com- 
ponent parts. 

In accordance with the custom of this Depart- 
ment, no statements have been required from 
companies that have withdrawn from the State. 
Interest in companies of this class is naturally 
increased when those concerned note the ab- 
sence of any reference to them in the Insurance 
Department Report. It is, therefore, still my 
contention as expressed last year that all life 
insurance companies withdrawing from _ the 
State should continue to report as long as there 
are any citizens of this State policy-holders in 
that company. 


VALUATION OF FIXED TERM SECURITIES. 


The subject of bond investments and account- 
ing for the difference in purchase at premium 
or discount on the basis of effective interest has 
received additional attention during the last 
year. Although some States accept the amor- 
tized value of bonds as the value and not the 
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market value, all statements to this Depart- 
ment have been audited upon the market value 
basis. This has been required in order to put 
all statistics upon a uniform basis. 

Section 18 of the New York Insurance Law, 
dealing with the valuation of securities, be- 
came effective on May 7, 1909. This law re- 
quired that the principle of amortization be ap- 
plied to all domestic insurance companies. This 
law is now being modified to apply specifically 
to life insurance companies. As noted in my 
last report this method of valuation is applic- 
able only to the bonds of life insurance com- 
panies and “any plan of valuing fixed term se- 
curities which tends to produce results inde- 
pendent of market fluctuations is a step in the 
right direction.”’ 


LIQUIDATION OF INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


There are at present no insurance companies 
of this State in the hands of a receiver. In 
connection with such procedure I desire to rec- 
ommend for your consideration that the In- 
surance Commissioner has authority to conduct 
the liquidation of insolvent domestic insurance 
corporations. This is a matter of vital import- 
ance and interest to the policyholders of this 
State. Such authority, if conferred on the In- 
surance Commissioner, would save the inter- 
ested parties time and expense. The Insurance 
Commissioner should also be able to apply to 
the Court for an order to direct any insurance 
company to show cause why the Commissioner 
should not take possession of its business and 
conduct it in the interests of all policyholders 
whenever it becomes known to him that the 
corporation in question has transferred or at- 
tempted to transfer through reinsurance or 
otherwise practically its entire property, or 
business, without the approval of this office.” 


UNSHACKLING LIFE INSURANCE. 


Governor Hughes has the support of Insur- 
ance Superintendent Hotchkiss in relaxing the 
restrictions upon the growth of the business 
of the life insurance companies of this State. 
The conditions which caused the imposition of 
those restrictions necessitated action of some 
sort, and it is idle now to raise any question 
whether the action taken was the best possible. 
Certainly the motives were the best, and the 
action taken, if open to any criticism, is ob- 
jectionable only on the ground that it did its 
work all too well. 

The arbitrary limitation of the amount of 
business which any company might do, irre- 
spective of any other question, is wrong in 
principle, but after all did less harm than 
might have been expected, since its applica- 
tion was not general. Only one or two com- 
panies reached the limit. Still, even one or 
two companies of that importance have a fair 
claim to have their interests considered, and it 
is worth while, too, to remove from our sta- 
tutes so remarkable a law as an arbitrary limi- 
tation upon business growth for no other rea- 
son than mere size. There is no precedent in 
Anglo-Saxon legislation for such a statute. A 
few weeks ago there was a proposition before 
the French Deputies to limit the size of depart- 
ment stores by imposing an extra tax upon 
those doing an unusually large business, but the 
result of the proposal is not known. In any 
case the limitation of size is not an American 
idea. 

With the demonstration that the companies 
are subject to the law the idea that their size 
makes them in any way masters of the State 
may be dismissed. The other justification of 
the law is that the eagerness of the pursuit of 
a too large business betrayed the companies 
into excesses of expense and errors of business 
morals. The proposed relaxation of the law 
substitutes good conduct in these respects for 
the absolute limitation of business, and propor- 
tions the freedom in enlarging business growth 
to economy, and therefore efficiency, in admin- 
istration. Instead of an unwholesome growth, 
whether or not it is a growth menacing the 
State as well as the companies, it is sought 
to substitute a controlled and safe expansion 
conditioned upon and proportioned to good con- 
duct, both moral and financial. 

It is not to be supposed that this will satisfy 
those who contend that such interference is un- 
justified. Even they ought to recognize that 
this is a considerable instalment of progress in 
the direction of their contention. On the other 
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hand, those strenuous for the preservation of 
all the ground gained in the insurance reform 
crusade face something of a crisis themselves. 
If they stand for the letter of the law they risk 
its repeal altogether. By recognizing the 
strength behind the proposal, and deferring to 
a sentiment which asks nothing improper, they 
retain the power of giving direction to the 
amelioration of the restrictions which they im- 
posed, but which it may be doubted that they 
can retain. 

Whatever is good in the reforms in this re- 
spect is retained in the proposed law, and only 
its hardships are reduced. Doubtless the State 
will expose itself anew to whatever menace 
there may be in a growth of the insurance 
business of the State to an invincible primacy, 
but to many even this will seem preferable to 
forfeiting this primacy by a continuance of the 
shrinkage of recent years. The insurance writ- 
ten in the three years since the disturbance is 
less than in the preceding three years by over 
a billion dollars. Although the volume is so 
much smaller, the terminations of insurance 
are larger by $386,000,000. Doubtless there are 
other reasons for this than the law in ques- 
tion, but it cannot be doubted that it is a 
contributory factor, for it was designed to be 
such, and the effect has followed the designed 
cause. 

It may be doubted that the good of the State 
requires such drastic medicament as this. If 
the State can endure a growth of the in- 
surance companies’ business it ought to be 
allowed to the companies, if not for themselves, 
at least for their beneficiaries. Either they will 
not be insured, or they will be insured in the 
companies of other States. Some of these are 
strong companies, but taken as a whole the 
companies of New York challenge comparison 
with the world’s best. [t is a pity that business 
should be diverted from them for any but the 
most compelling reasons. The best authorities 
agree that, however it may have been in the 
bad old times, reform has done its work, and 
growth may now be permitted under the condi- 
tions of this proposed statute.—N. Y. Times. 





REPORT OF MISSOURI INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT. 


Frank Blake, Superintendent of Insurance for 
Missouri, has issued advance sheets of the 
forty-first annual reports of that department. 
He comments as follows: 

The business of life insurance has assumed 
vast proportions in the United States in the 
last decade. There are perhaps more people 
interested in the proper conduct of life insur- 
ance companies than in any other one business; 
for life insurance is an indispensable incident 
to modern civilization. It is an equalizer of 
good fortune and of misfortune; an incentive to 
thrift, and performs, in a large measure, func- 
tions which otherwise would fall upon the 
State. This fact is recognized in many foreign 
countries which have recently enacted laws pro- 
viding for old-age pensions and for governmen- 
tal insurance. The growth of the business in 
the United States during the last thirty years 
has, no doubt, reduced the numbers of paupers. 
In 1880 there were, according to statistics, 132 
paupers per one hundred thousand population, 
while now there are only 101 to each one hun- 
dred thousand population. Reports prepared 
by alms houses, poor houses and orphan 
asylums show that a very small percentage of 
the inmates have ever carried life insurance or 
have been the beneficiaries thereof. 


CONSERVATION OF HEALTH. 

Several of the large life insurance companies 
have recently inaugurated a plan to conserve 
the health and prolong the lives of their policy- 
holders through the circulation of educational 
bulletins and by free medical examinations 
made from time to time. These bulletins con- 
tain a storehouse of information on the care of 
the body, what may be done to strenghten it 
and to fortify it against disease. No question 
affects more seriously the life insurance busi- 
ness than that of the health of the policy- 
holders. The conservation of health and the 
prolongation of human life will not only tend 
to reduce the premium rates, but also increase 
the earning capacity of the citizen. The life 
of every person who is engaged in any of the 
activities of trade or commerce has a value in 
money, and the wealth of the State and the 


Nation will be increased by prolonging the 
time during which the citizen can engage in 
such activities. * * * 

The movement on the part of life insurance 
companies to prolong human life has awakened 
interest and is bound to result in great benefit 
to the companies, the policyholders and the 
general public. The plan should meet with 
the commendation and encouragement which it 
deserves, for no question surpasses in import- 
ance the health of the citizen. There is at this 
time a sentiment in process of crystallization 
among the leaders of public opinion that the 
State or the Nation, or both, should take up 
this great question and by the passage of 
proper laws aid in the reduction of the enor- 
mous waste of American life now going on. 
The State certainly has an interest in the eco- 
nomic value of the life of every citizen, but the 
humanitarian phase of the question ought to 
appeal to us as well. 


SUICIDE. 


Under section 6945, R. S. Mo. 1909, in suits 
apou policies of insurance, it is no defense that 
the insured committed suicide, unless it shall 
be shown that he contemplated suicide at the 
time application was made for the policy. Mis- 
souri, I am informed, is the only State in the 
Union which has such a drastic law upon this 
subject, and the companies operating in this 
State have been compelled to pay out thou- 
sands of dollars where the insured committed 
suicide within less than six months after tak- 
ing out a policy. The companies, while satis- 
fied in many instances that the insured con- 
templated suicide at the time he made his 
application, have a difficult task before them 
when they endeavor to prove such fact to the 
satisfaction of the court or jury. I think the 
law in its present shape is an unjust and un- 
fair one. It ought to be amended by relieving 
the company from paying death losses, but re- 
quiring them to surrender the premiums re- 
ceived, in cases where the insured, being of 
sound mind, committed suicide within six 
months after making his application for a 
policy of life insurance. 


FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLAR SALARY ACT. 


The suit to test the constitutionality of the 
Act of the 1907 Legislature, providing that no 
insurance company operating in this State shall 
pay any salary in excess of $50,000 a year, has 
not yet been finally determined. The Missouri 
Supreme Court sustained the law, holding that 
while such legislation was unwise, it was con- 
stitutional. The relators, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America and the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company sued out a writ of error to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, where 
the case is now pending. I think the act should 
be repealed. It is, in my opinion, neither wise 
nor prudent for the State to attempt to pass 
upon the value of a man’s worth to a corpora- 
tion by dictating the salary he may receive. 


FRATERNAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


There are in Missouri to-day eighty-five fra- 
ternal beneficiary associations licensed to do an 
insurance business. Twenty-five are domestic 
corporations and the others foreign. Associa- 
tions of this character have accomplished much 
good, and by wise and economical management 
they have an opportunity to do even more good 
in the future. It has been estimated that 
over five millions of the citizens of the United 
States carry benefit certificates in fraternal as- 
sociations. During the year 1909, nearly $4,000,- 
000 was paid to beneficiaries in Missouri by 
fraternal associations in the settlement of 
death claims. The benefit certificates are held, 
to a large extent, by the masses and the assess- 
ments paid in come largely from the wages of 
laboring men. 

There are some inherent defects in the fra- 
ternal insurance system and also defects in our 
laws which supervise such associations. The 
success of any insurance company depends as 
much upon the sufficiency of the rates col- 
lected as upon the management. If the rates 
are not sufficient to carry the risks, the failure 
of the company is inevitable in the long run. 
Rates shouid be based upon scientific deduc- 
tions and calculations, and, I think, that the 
law should require every fraternal association 
to charge an adequate rate as well as to pro- 
vide for such a reserve as will equalize the 
cost of protection to their members and enable 
the associations to be in position to mature all 
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of the contracts which they issue. The man 
who takes out insurance in a fraternal associa- 
tion believes he has as good a policy as that 
issued by an old line legal reserve life insur- 
ance company, whereas, he has, at best, only 
term insurance. While the orders are young 
and are constantly taking in new members, 
they will, no doubt, pay their death claims; but 
a day of reckoning is coming for all associa- 
tions which do not charge adequate rates. Our 
law should fix some standard of solvency, based 
upon proper rates, and the Superintendent 
should be given full and complete supervision 
over such associations, to the end that the un- 
worthy among them may be required to con- 
form to the law or cease business. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


Soon after taking charge of the depart- 
ment, complaints were made to me that 
some of the new companies being formed 
in this State were paying excessive commis- 
sions to their agents for the sale of their stock. 
An investigation disclosed the fact that most of 
the companies now being formed in this and 
other States are selling their stock at two or 
three times its par value, upon the representa- 
tion that all of the excess moneys over and 
above the par value of the stock will be cred- 
ited to the surplus fund. The agent or pro- 
moter who sells the stock works on a commis- 
sion basis and receives sums varying from 20 
per cent to 30 per cent of the amount paid in 
by the stock subscriber, as his commission for 
disposing of the stock; this money being paid 
to the promoter, not with the consent of the 
stockholder, but under an arrangement made 
with the officers of the company, who are re- 
sponsible for its organization. An examination 
of the decisions of the courts convinced me that 
it was not lawful for a company to pay any 
such sums for the sale of the stock without the 
consent of the subscriber to the stock, and all 
of the companies in process of formation in 
this State were advised that in selling their 
stock they should secure the consent of the 
stockholder in all cases where such excessive 
commissions were to be paid. I suggested that 
each subscriber be required to sign a stock sub- 
scription contract containing a clause speci- 
fying the exact amount or portion of the money 
paid by him which could be used for promot- 
ing and organizing the company. It was also 
suggested that in law the directors of a corpora- 
tion are the trustees for the stockholders, and 
for their own protection they should insist that 
whatever they do meets with the approval of 
the stockholder. Some of the companies were 
already using the form of stock subscription 
contract, which indicated the precise amount 
which could be deducted for organization ex- 
penses; others agreed at once to use this form 
in future, while some of the companies have 
not, as yet, replied to the letters. 

My authority to dictate the method to be pur- 
sued in the organization of an insurance com- 
pany has been challenged, and it has been 
stated that until a license to do an insurance 
business is applied for, the Insurance Superin- 
tendent has no jurisdiction over the company. I 
think that not only is it my right, but my duty 
to protect the citizens of Missouri, so far as 
I can do so, against any sort of deception prac- 
ticed by insurance companies. If the citizen has 
been misled into believing that all of the sur- 
plus moneys paid in by him will be on hand 
when the company begins an insurance busi- 
ness, I think I have the right also to assume 
that the money is intact, and feel that I would 
be justified in refusing to grant the company a 
license if an examination disclosed the fact 
that more than a reasonable sum had been paid 
out to promote the corporation without the con- 
sent of the stockholders. 

The question is both novel and interesting, 
and will, in all probability, receive a judicial 
determination during the coming year. If the 
courts cannot afford the necessary relief, an act 
of the Legislature should be passed setting a 
limit upon promotion expenses, or reyuiring all 
subscription contracts to state specifically the 
portion of the money paid in by the subscriber 
which the promoters can expend for the sale 
of the stock and for completing the organization 
of the company. 


To know a “good thing” is to be only half 
wise. To know it and use it to advantage is 
true wisdom—in business.—Piccolo. 
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STIRRING UP THE STAFF AND 
GETTING RESULTS. 

“My, my!” yawned Anderson, as the agerts 
worked on their reports to the home office 
without the usual friendly banter, “What has 
gotten into us all? We are as stale and flat as 
ditch water!” 

“Guess it’s a touch of spring fever,” grunted 
Green. “It took about all the effort I could 
make to get this Dutchman in, and he wasn’t 
such a hard one to handle, either.” 

“T want to get out in the country and go 
fishing,” drawled Thompson. 

“Let’s all go on strike for a week and take 
to the woods,” said Wilson. 

Anderson yawned again. “What we need is 
a prescription for ‘that tired feeling,’ for we 
have fallen down disgracefully the past month. 
Say, Morris,” he called to the cashier in the 
next room, “come here a minute.” 

Morris obligingly climbed down from his tall 
stool. ‘“What’s the racket?” he asked. 

“Crowd’s all sick and needs a prescription, 
so I called in the doctor. What’s good for a 
hard attack of spring fever, where you don’t 
care a rap whether you write business or not ?— 
and we have not done it lately.” 

“You sure haven’t,” agreed Morris. “You 
are about the laziest set I ever saw, and I've 
been after the Super. to let me pitch into you 
and stir up your livers. He said ‘wait awhile,’ 
but since you ask me for medicine, Anderson, 
I will give you a tonic that will fill the bill. 
It is hard work. And you are the chief of- 
fender, John—you are off your feed, and you 
make all the other men follow your example.” 

“Oh, come now, Morris! That’s not fair.’ 

“Tt is, too. If you don’t believe it get one of 
your old-time moves on you and set the boys a 
pace; then if we don’t get out of the rut in 
quick order you can put me down as a ‘quack’ 
doctor.” 

“The men are not so easy led as you think. 
I know I have said nothing to discourage them. 
You are wrong, Morris.” 

“When the man who has taken the lead gets 
into the dumps it throws a damper on the 
whole office; ‘forget it,’ and go to work like 
you did last summer, when you landed Luke 
MacArthur and his boys up in Canada on your 
vacation. If you do the others will wake up 
and get results, too, won’t you, boys?” 

“Well,” said Thompson, “I for one am going 


to start out Monday morning in dead, hard 
earnest to write a decent amount of business, 
whether Anderson does or not. I don’t think 
I am quite such a jellyfish as our cashier seems 
to imagine.” 

“John’s all right,” said Wilson. “A brick, 
ain’t you, old boy?” patting his chum on the 
shoulder. “But he’s not leading us around 
by a ring in the nose, by any means, and you 
can’t pack our laziness off on him, Morris.” 

“No need to make Johnnie swallow castor oil 
for the whole crowd,” said Green, with a grin, 
that eased the tension, so that everyone 
laughed. 

“Then show by results, as well as big words, 
that you possess backbones of your own, ard 
are not leaning on scmeone else,” growled 
Morris, going back to his interrupted duties. 

“Well, of all the nerve!” said Anderson. 
“The next time I call him in to prescribe!” 

“Oil taste bad yet?” queried Green. 

“Oh, shut up! I had a mind to kick out of 
the business altogether when Morris pitched 
into me so rough; but he didn’t mean it—he 
was just stirring us up. and we all know we 
needed it. Let’s all pitch in and do an honest 
month’s work, then perhaps the doctor will 
agree to our taking a day off to go fishing. If 
he don’t, we will take Wilson’s advice and 
‘strike’ for it.” 





A month later a big pleasure van, filled with 
insurance men, an abundance of food and 
plenty of fishing tackle, wended its way to the 
farm of the general manager, who had heard 
vf the outing and offered his well stocked fish 
ponds for the use of the staff. Anderson, full 
of glee as a school boy, handled the reins, with 
Morris perched on the seat beside him. 

“We have the ‘doctor’ along to see that we 
don’t get foundered,” bantered Wilson. 

“Come off your perch,” jeered the cashier, 
“I gave you the right medicine, anyway, for 
last month was our banner record for the 
office.” 

“Of course; couldn’t help it after Anderson 
got the partnership idea in his head and it 
panned out like it did,” laughed Wilson. 

“How’d you happen to go off on that tack, 
anyway, Anderson ?” 

John took a firmer grip on the lines, and 
looked back long enough to grin: 

“Dad put me next, without knowing it. He 


spoke at table the same night Morris, here, 
raked me over the coals, about an acquaintance 
who had died, the business in which he was in- 
terested having to be sacrificed in order to get 
the cash which the widow demanded. 

“Ought to have carried a policy for the 
benefit of his firm,’ I said, almost unthinking, 
because it’s habit to look at everything from an 
insurance standpoint. The pater agreed that 
such a policy would have saved the situation, 
and then the thought struck me, good and hard, 
that there are plenty of other men just as apt 
to die any time as that one was who are in 
the same boat—and that here was my chance to 
make. good. 

“Father happened to be in an unusually 
chatty mood that night, and by judicious ques- 
tioning I got the names of several firms work- 
ing on a small margin of cash, and I made a 
list of all the likely prospects I could think of, 
and went after them good and hard. It’s sur- 
prising, now that I am on the lookout, how 
many firms I find that need insurance protec- 
tion on the lives, brains and efforts of one or 
more of the partners, and when you once make 
them see that this is so the business is easier 
to land than insurance for the benefit of a 
man’s family; since the premiums are carried 
as a fixed expense by the ‘firm, and do not 
come out of one partner’s individual pocket.” 

“You can look out for competition,” said 
Thompson, “now that we know your line of 
talk.” 

“Better try mine,” advised Wilson. “John 
told me he was going to specialize, so I thought 
I would, too, and as I had recently landed two 
fifteen-year policies, taken out for the benefit 
of children, in order that the money might 
come in at the right time for college expenses, 
I thought I would give that line a fair trial. 
My wife is well up on the family history of all 
our acquaintances, so I started out with a list 
of all the recent fathers, and some intimate 
information of whether it was Mary ‘who was 
so bright that she certainly ought to go through 
Vassar,’ or Tom, ‘who was such a bouncer that 
it would be a shame not to give Yale a chance 
to get him on the football team.’ Ten of the 
youngsters have cause for thankfulness, any- 
way.” 

“Thompson,” Morris broke in, “you are 
sitting there unusually quiet for you. Just 
limber up, won’t you, on how you happened to 
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turn in eight of those new deferred payments 
during the last month?” 

“Nothing much to tell,” grunted Thompson, 
much to the amusement of the others, who 
knew how he hated to give away his points. 
“Wilson and Anderson were exchanging con- 
fidences early in the game when I was present, 
and I thought perhaps I’d better do a little 
specializing myself. The company has been 
booming the new policy as the best ever, so I 
picked out all the likely prospects I had a line 
on; and, like Wilson, I obtained some good 
pointers at home on the women my wife and 
mother know personally. There’s no doubt 
that the policy has strong talking points about 
the value of a stated monthly income to take 
the place of a man’s salary each month when 
he is gone; and with the knowledge I possessed 
of the man’s own home relations to help clinch 
my arguments I usually landed him. I’m going 
to continue pegging along the same line, too.” 

“What was your specialty, Green?” some one 
asked of the old timer. “Didn’t have any,” he 
replied, taking his cob pipe from his mouth to 
expectorate, “and I reckon that’s why I came 
out at the tail end of the line. I did fairly well 
in commission, however, as we all did, and 
everybody’s happy, even Johnnie—if he did 
have to swallow the oil.” 


PRODUCTION AND CONSERVATION. 


The work of the life insurance solicitor is 
largely devoted to drawing forth the best im- 
pulses of men and persuading them to act upon 
them. He thus aids in constructing the fabric 
of his company, of which the members are the 
principal and essential component parts. In 
order to have that fabric strong and enduring, 
it is the duty of the solicitor to employ his best 


judgment in selecting people that are physically, 


and morally sound and in circumstances en- 
abling their fulfilment of contract conditions 
as the objects of his persuasion. Building a 
company is like building a house. The builder 
who puts up a dwelling is careful about the 
quality of his work and materials. 

But it- is not sufficient that the walls of a 
house be constructed of well-baked brick, that 
its foundations be true and its roof tightly cov- 
ered against the weather. It is not sufficient to 
build it well; it must be well cared for and 
looked after in order to yield profitable returns. 
The rains may wash out the joints of mortar, 
the winds loosen the slates on the roof and the 
gutters may become clogged with snow. Some 
one must be on hand from time to time to make 
repairs or prevent the necessity of their being 
made. 

Conditions are similar in the building of a 
debit. It is not enough to produce the business, 
even though it be produced right. Do not 
neglect a man after you have landed him. It 
is just as important tq keep a man in the com- 
pany as it is to get him into the company. 
Keep up your interest in him, so that he will 
keep up his interest'in you. There are times 
when the rains of indifference or the winds of 
bad counsel may assail the edifice of his in- 
terest in his insurance. Then is the time for 
you to be on hand with the repairs of good 


counsel, to reawaken his sense of the necessity 
of the protection and the danger of neglecting 
what he may never again be able to get back 
to shield those dearest to him if once he loses 
it—to say nothing of the detriment to yourself 
and the company. Production is a fine thing, 
but conser vation of what you produce is equally 
important—more so, perhaps, as the failure to 
conserve is productive of waste, and thwarts 
the intention of the entire plan for all con- 
cerned—the insured, the agent and the com- 
pany.—John Hancock Field. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 


Jose Rutowitsch, who is noted in the life in- 
surance business in Rio de Janeiro, is a writer 
of various articles upon the subject of life in- 
surance which are printed in his native lan- 
guage. He has translated some of these which 
he sends us. We print one of these herewith 
as an indication of the methods pursued in 
3razil to secure applicants for policies. 


A considerable number of declined insur- 
ances exists in the records of all insurance 
companies, due to medical reasons. All such 
persons were, of course, cognizant of the ad- 
vantages and benefits of life insurance; they 
all intended, moreover, to avail of the protec- 
tion it affords, and very likely had been ap- 
proached for that purpose by insurance 
agents. But they postponed their decision 
from one day to the other, from month to 
month, until the moment having come at last 
when they were quite ready to carry out their 
intention their state of health did not: warrant 
any longer their acceptance by the company. 


Wuo 1s to BLAME? 


Solely and entirely the persons themselves, 


for being so undecided. Very often, as may be 
surmised, the insurance was all that the head 
of the family would leave at his death. 

Unfortunately, a great many people who 
have a small income, or, as is commonly said, 
manage to get along, fail to realize the neces- 
sity of taking out an insurance, however cheap 
the premium may be, as an efficient protec- 
tion to the family. 

It may even be said that eighty per cent of 
the cases declined consist of such people. 

Yet nobody is more in need of insurance 
than they are. How often people who are 
visited by insurance agents, and are convinced 
of the real advantages that can be derived 
from the institution, and who even admit its 
far-reaching humanitarian object, postpone 
carrying the business through, although well 
aware of its utility! Some time after they try 
to insure; but, alas! they are no longer ac- 
ceptable. 

Wo ts To BLAME? 

After ‘properly explaining the usefulness of 
life insurance, and when almost certain that 
the party is quite convinced of its advisability, 
an insurance agent often gets the following 
reply: 

“T will think about it and decide one of these 
days.” 

To this class belong, naturally, the greater 
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part of people that figure in the list of insur- 
ances declined during the past year, and whose 
insurances, if made, would have amounted to 
thousands of dollars. 


Wuo 1s To BLAME? 

Why did they contribute to the injury the 
family may suffer from lack of this necessary 
protection? 

Who can say that his health to-morrow will 
be the same as it is to-day? And if to-day he is 
convinced of his good state of health, why not 
carry out the insurance? Why leave it for to- 
morrow? May it not be too late? 

Who is to blame for having been refused at 
the very moment when, having calmly thought 
the matter over, he has duly weighed the ad- 
vantages that life insurance affords the family? 


WHo 1s To BLAME? 


Only himself for his obtuseness and procras- 
tination. 


Some people think it is never too late to in- 


sure. The great number of proposals declined, 
however, shows how unwarranted this opinion 
is. Insurances should be made at once, as soon 
as ever they are proposed or even suggested. 
Next day it may be too late; and if it should 
then be declined 

Wuo Is To BLAME? 


YOUR TIME. 


Pretty often you run against a rebuff because 
your prospect won’t see you in business hours. 
The next time that happens, sit down on the 
curb outside and do yourself the agony of hav- 
ing a right serious thoughtfest. 

“Why wouldn’t he see me now?” Because he 
is receiving a wage to put in so many hours 
every day for his employer’s interest, and be- 
cause this wage enables him to provide the 
pleasant flat or cottage for Mabel and the 
babies. He hasn’t the right to give these hours 
to you, and this should be your lesson. Be- 
cause you haven’t a boss in the front office you 
ought to boss yourself. You haven’t any hours 
to waste any more than the chap on the high 
stool. Time is your asset—it’s your meal 
ticket, and you’ve got to answer to someone, 
somehow, sometime for every second of it. If 
you are going to see the office man “after five” 
or after dinner, don’t wait and waste the in- 
tervening hours. Lambaste a policy out of the 
“man higher up” who calls his time his own, 
and you'll be all the stronger for the other man 
when you catch him in the cosy corner of the 
flat, or behind the vines on his cottage veranda. 

Summer days are longer, but they are all too 
short to give you the chance to see all the peo- 
ple you ought to solicit. The months are too 
short—your life is all too brief in which to see 
all the people who ought to welcome your mes- 
sage, but you can “do your durndest, and 
angels can do no more.”’—International Life- 
man. 


The fellows who tell you they have never 
had a chance would be afraid'to take one if 
they saw it.—Philadelphia Record. 
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PREPARING FOR THE CLIMAX. 


By a WESTERN AGENT. 

One of the ablest men engaged in the life in- 
surance business reports from nine to twelve 
hundred thousand annually in addition to the 
$2,000,000 that his agents report, and he wins 
a prize nearly every year for star perform- 
ances. Since he has but few equals in solicit- 
ing ability it may be worth while to examine 
one or two statements which he has made at 
agents’ meetings. “Methods are all good,” he 
once declared. “In a great city you might 
solicit only those prospects located in room 13 
or confine yourself to fifth floors, and still 
write a good business. Choose your plan and 
follow it.” 

I need not pause to point out any weaknesses 
in his proposition. He certainly would not dis- 
pute that a method of soliciting must also be 
congenial to the individual’s temperament in 
order to come under the head of “good.” 

That the method must be suited to the indi- 
vidual may be illustrated as follows: One of 
the ablest men of whom I have intimate 
knowledge has generally solicited in a sort of 
random fashion. I have known him to write 
$50,000 applications and then load himself 
down with blotters and distribute them in the 
course of what appeared to be aimless wander- 
ings. Now, I am decidedly reluctant to be mis- 
taken for bill-passers and decline to introduce 
myself with blotters or anything else in the 
way of presents, but the solicitor of whom I am 
writing flourishes simply because he goes 
ahead. If it is proper to say that he has a 
method, then his method is adapted to his tem- 
perament. 

Perhaps it might give us a trifle more insight 
if we elaborated our subject’s statement by say- 
ing: Almost anything can secure a foothold in 
this world, for a time at least, if it will perse- 
vere and keep itself in evidence. 

A PrepARED APPLICATION BLANK. 

“Before I open an interview,” he said upon 
another occasion, “I have an application filled 
out ready for signature. You should not pre- 
pare papers in the presence of an applicant.” 
If “papers” may be taken to mean application 
blanks we may infer that he habitually informs 
himself about the applicant before he attempts 
to close. The occupation is usually obvious, 
but it would require some industry to obtain 


the date of birth, the name of the probable’ 


beneficiary and the full name of the prospect. 
Some energy might be saved by making it a 
rule to urge the policyholder to elect his estate 
as beneficiary, or it may be that the “paper” is 
not always complete in all its details. If we 
are to take his statement absolutely we cannot 
but admire his thoroughness and self-confi- 
dence. To most of us the question naturally 
arises: does he confine his efforts to prospects 
about whom he is thoroughly informed? Does 
he ever encounter what might be called acci- 
dental applicants ? 

One evening a young man struck an ac- 
quaintance with me. He worked in a bank, 
and my general agent had recently written the 
president of the bank for $10,000. The young 
man was so obviously interested, not only in 
the performance of myself and the general 
agent, but in life insurance, that I talked busi- 


ness. The young man was a desirable risk, and 
I wrote his application’ and took his note for 
the premium. Now he had really been not 
only instructed but converted by the general 
agent while he was working upon the bank 
president. The general agent, however, had 
not thought of approaching the clerk, and so 
the young man was an accidental applicant so 
far as I was concerned. I have written larger 
applications that were fully as accidental, and 
so has the general agent. I would suppose that 
the agent being discussed also runs across ac- 
cidental applications, and that he does not in- 
variably enter into an interview with completed 
papers in his pocket. Like all other practical 
rules his is sometimes broken. 

However, the practice of approaching a final 
interview with everything prepared is ad- 
mirably adapted to the intimidation of human 
nature. We yield very readily to what seems 
unavoidable. Even when it is possible for us to 
make a strenuous resistance we do not care to 
exert ourselves if there is a suspicion that we 
cannot possibly win. For the same reason we 
find it difficult to refuse to comply with what 
seems a finished transaction or definite arrange- 
ment. Some men find it almost impossible to 
alter a set of by-laws even when they have 
been the authors of them. All of us are re- 
luctant to disturb what appears to be settled, 
and a form containing a man’s name, part of 
his family history and other items, looks so 
much like the inevitable that the prospect is 
coerced by it. Anything that will check aggres- 
siveness, weaken resistance, destroy excuses 
and evasions, and encourage that tendency to 
submissiveness which is natural to almost all 
men, will be found of admirable utility in clos- 
ing an application. We may say, then, that an 
application which lacks nothing but the signa- 
ture has generally some power to force its own 
completion, and the solicitor might find it to his 
advantage to equip himself with this instru- 
ment whenever it is practicable. If the inter- 
view develops in such a way that a change of 
tactics becomes necessary, the completed appli- 
cation need not be taken out of his pocket. 


ForcinG A DECISION. 


It would be a mistake to insist that papers 
should not be prepared in the presence of an 
applicant. Of course, if we take this to mean 
that a solicitor should be energetic and alert 
and leave nothing to the last moment, it is un- 
objectionable, but the actual filling out of a 
blank application is sometimes the very thing 
that produces a decision in the applicant. 
Many men’s mental machinery is somewhat 
like that of the balky horse. Psychologists de- 
clare that a horse balks because he somehow 
gets his attention centered on what he is sup- 
posed to do and he cannot act from indecision. 
Yelling and clubbing and other devices for 
starting him simply increase the trouble and 
practically paralyze him. If, however, someone 
gets his attention directed to something else he 
usually goes to work without more ado. Many 
things help or hinder a decision, but if the 
vacillating applicant has his curiosity aroused 
by the process of writing an application, his 
confusion will disappear, and he will sign an 
application without a doubt as to the propriety 
of what he is doing. I once put in a great deal 
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of time and energy on a prospect who was un- 
able to get interested in life insurance. He 
confessed frankly that the subject did not ap- 
peal to him, and expressed the wish that it did, 
The obvious thing for me to do was to interest 
him if I couid, but, failing in this, | was com- 
pelled to draw his attention away from the fact 
that he was not interested in it. A man whose 
nerves get on a grind sometimes becomes fin- 
icky about something, say his food. At home 
he turns himself into a crank, and will not eat 
if his china is not highly polished and his linen 
spotless. At the club lunch room, however, 
and in company with friends he can tolerate 
lots of things that would make him rave at 
home. The presence of friends, acquaintances 
and other distractions cause him to forget the 
slight nuisances that would annoy him at his 
own table. 

Men often need help to manage themselves 
then, and if I wish a man to sign his name, 
why not give him the stimulus of beginning to 
fill out the application? Suppose he is a man 
whose mental processes are always somewhat 
slow and tortuous, and he decides at last by 
toppling over in the direction of the last re- 
sistance. Such a man will never say, “I want 
this insurance; get the papers ready.” He must 
be assisted over obstacles before he will act. 
A solicitor should be so well informed re- 
specting the proposed applicant that he can 
supply virtually every detail that is required by 
the blank form of the company. If I have ar- 
rived at this state of preparation, and feel that 
the critical moment has arrived, I may take out 
my blank application and proceed as follows: 
“Your name is John James Christopher?” The 
applicant may or may not say “yes,” but I 
know that I am correct and write it in any 
event. “You were born April 2, 1875,” I next 
declare, and go on writing. “You have $8000 
in the Solar and $10,0co in the Lunar, but none 
in my company?” I continue to ask questions 
by stating the answers until the form is com- 
pleted. Now it is not impossible nor neces- 
sarily difficult to obtain sufficient information 
respecting an applicant to enable one to fill out 
the entire blank without the assistance of the 
applicant, but the ability to do this would excite 
admiration in the average person. A man’; 
pliability is increased by admiration and the 
feat of memory, the workmanship of such a 
performance will nearly always bring about a 
satisfactory climax. Besides, here is another 
consideration: Suppose that a man needs life 
insurance, but because of stubbornness, balki- 
ness or something, will not budge. If the 
solicitor feels that here is a case where he is 
justified in making the decision himself, he 
may take out his application, proceed to answer 
the questions, put them upon paper, and at last 
present the dotted line to the prospect for sig- 
nature. If decision of this kind will not suc- 
ceed, then success is not possible. It seems to 
me, then, that the formula should read: A 
solicitor should equip himself with every item 
of information about a prospect, and at the 
final interview carry in his pocket an applica- 
tion which lacks nothing but the signature. If, 
however, he perceives that the applicant needs 
further stimulation, he should write the appli- 
cation by putting the answer in each one of his 
questions. 
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STIMULANTS AND THE SELECTION 
OF RISKS. 


An after-dinner speaker, in the course of a 
series of brilliant remarks, the other evening 
said that he had searched diligently through 
the Scriptures for some instance where water 
was mentioned as a beverage and found but 
one. In that instance the man was in hell, 
where he belonged, and then only asked for 
one drop. This little sally was greeted by tre- 
mendous and well-merited applause. All of 
which goes to show the prevailing habit of 
jesting with most serious things, and espe- 
cially the most serious subject of the con- 
sumption of alcohol. Any physician who has 
practiced medicine any appreciable length of 
time, and who knows whereof he speaks, will 
tell you that even moderate indulgence in 
stimulants is likely to accentuate and exag- 
gerate any existing constitutional weaknesses 
or tendencies toward constitutional weaknesses 
in an individual. 

Medical examiners who have observed the 
risks written and accepted by their companies 
through a long space of years agree that an 
elderly man who has been a consistent drinker, 
and can yet pass his examination is quite likely 
to live out his expectancy, but young men who 
drink and can pass their medical examinations 
for insurance show a higher rate of mortality. 
This is simple enough to explain, for of any 
given number of individuals, age twenty-one, 
let us say, who drink, if they continue to do so 
habitually until forty, for instance, it is easy 
to see that only a small percentage could pass 
their examinations. The rest have begun to 
break down. And of those who can pass a 
large proportion will live on, because through 
continual dissipation they have proven their 
constitutions superior to their chosen enemy— 
alcohol. There is a little moral to this tale for 
the man who wields the rate book, and it is 
right here. Competition between insurance 
companies and prevailing popular notions on 
the liquor question permit only cursory and 
incomplete questions on this subject in the ap- 
plication. In some companies a little more 
stringent in their requirements, the applicant 
warrants that he is temperate. That, however, 
is about the limit of strictness. And here is the 
moral: In writing good risks for your com- 
pany you are writing good business for your- 
self, and so fight shy of prospects who aren’t 
pretty regular passengers on the water wagon. 


Educate Your Prospects. 


All insurance agents have at some time been 
befogged and baffled at the impediments 
thrown in their way by insurable parties. It is 
apparent to insurers that a good share of the 
public in general are unfamiliar with the eco- 
nomic value of insurance. 

Ignorance is ever the cause of fear, and the 
caution of a prospect is but the expression of 
that fear. If the public understood insurance 
they would be convinced of its value, and 
therefore would not hesitate to take out poli- 
cies, for mankind is keen to make a bargain. 

Some people believe that because they cannot 
readily understand a policy that it holds subtle 
clauses which will work ruin to all premiums 


paid in and leave him destitute in his old age, 
or his dependents as miserable in poverty as in 
sorrow. They fail to comprehend that a stand- 
ard policy is limited by statute, and that legis- 
lation favors the policyholder and not the 
insurance company. 

The public, properly educated in insurance 
matters, would be much more susceptible to 
logical argument than to other methods of 
soliciting which, happily, are sinking rapidly 
into disuse. 


Tie Thy Camel. 


Stamina, the bright little paper published by 
the Scranton Life, prints on the outside cover 
of its May number the following anecdote: 
One night, in the desert, Mohammed and one 
of his followers came to an oasis, and halted 
for the night. As they dismounted, Moham- 
med’s follower said: “I will loose my camel 
and trust him to Allah.” “Nay, my friend,” 
replied Mohammed, “tie thy camel and trust 
him to Allah.” That is one of the happiest ex- 
pressions of the situation which is bound 
to come to every man sooner or later in his 
career-that has been panned out in the ex- 
changes in a long time. 

How many thousands of hard-working toil- 
ers plod on through the desert of self-denial, 
and at last by dint of great effort reach the 
oasis of competency, where they can afford to 
buy life insurance, “to tie their camels and 
trust to Allah,” only to relapse into that state 
of self-sufficiency which was so amply ex- 
pressed by the words of Mohammed’s follower ? 
Unlimited faith in Allah is unquestionably a 
fine thing, but foresight and providence are 
virtues which leave enduring monuments of 
comfort to dependents who survive and are not 
to be underrated. “Tie your camel!” 


LIFE INSURANCE DIVIDENDS. 


In the sixty-seventh annual report of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York the above-named subject 
is discussed as follows: 

The nearly universal application of the annual 
dividend system to policies written in recent 
years has aroused a new interest in methods 
of surplus distribution. Frequent letters from 
policyholders, however, as well as popular com- 
ment on the subject, indicate that the people 
generally have but vague or incorrect notions 
as to the character of these so-called ‘‘divi- 
dends.’”’ The impression seems to be that the 
returns thus realized are in the nature of profits 
on investments. In reality, they are not profits 
in any proper sense, nor are they dividends in 
the ordinary sense of the term. To illustrate: if 
a life insurance company could determine in 
advance precisely what the cost of carrying 
each policy to maturity would be, a premium 
just large enough to cover the actual cost, and 
not a cent more, would be collected. In that 
ease, there could be no dividends at all. The 
cost of life insurance, however, depends chiefly 
upon three factors which cannot be precisely 
known in advance—the rate of mortality 
to be experienced in the future, the rate 
of interest to be earned on the _ funds, 
and the expense necessarily involved in 
the conduct of the business. While the 
effect of these factors can be estimated ap- 


» be required for payment of claims. 
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proximately from the results of past experience, 
it cannot be forecast with certainty. Safety 
being of the first importance, it accordingly be- 
comes necessary to collect premiums which, un- 
der any and all circumstances, will be sufficient 
to carry every policy to maturity. Otherwise, 
if premiums should ultimately prove insuffi- 
cient for the payment of all claims, some bene- 
ficiaries would be left unprovided for. 

A premium believed to be adequate beyond a 
peradventure having been filed, if the subse- 
quent mortality proves less than was expected, 
if the interest exceeds the amount counted upon, 
if expenses are less than anticipated, the re- 
ceipts of the company will be larger than will 
As the 
facts in these respects become known from year 
to year, the company is able to determine by 
how much the premiums collected exceeded the 
amount actually rquired, and the excess is ac- 
cordingly returned at the end of the year in 
the way of a so-called ‘“‘dividend.’’ The latter, 
however, is really nothing more than the re- 
turn of an overcharge in the premium, originally 
made in the interest of safety and paid back 
yearly as soon as the actual excess is acer- 
tained. 

It is unfortunate that legislators, State au- 
thorities, and the people generally should not 
clearly understand that mutual life insurance 
companies are not corporations for pecuniary 
profit. Even policyholders, though often ap- 
prised of the fact, in general fail to realize that 
the entire funds of the organization belong to 
the whole body of policyholders, and that they 
themselves constitute the company, ‘ne interest 
of each in the total assets being fixed by the 
terms of his policy contract. They seldom under- 
stand that the purpose of the mutual company is 
to furnish life insurance at actual cost; that as 
such cost is ascertained from year to year the 
excess contributed by the policyholders in his 
premium payments is returned in dividends or 
accumulated for his benefit; that these dividends 
are not profits but merely the return of an 
overcharge; and that in a mutual company, 
there being no stockholders, there are no ab- 
solute profits, the so-called gains being merely 
savings in the ultimate cost of life insurance. 
To a limited extent, it is true, the regular stock 
life insurance company, doing business on the 
non-participating plan, may be regarded as a 
money-making institution. It has a capital 
stock, furnished and owned by the stockholders, 
who, by virtue of such ownership, control the 
organization. It collects a somewhat smaller 
premium from the policyholder than the mutual 
company, but there is still an overcharge in the 
premium, which is not returned to the policy- 
holder, but inures to the benefit of the stock- 
holder and may be regarded as an actual profit. 

It may be said alsc that mutual life insurance 
companies are to some extent savings institu- 
tions, and in this respect they are likened to 
savings banks. The difference is that in life in- 
surance the so-called dividends to policyholders 
are purely incidental—merely the return of an 
overcharge—while the funds of a savings bank 
are placed there by the depositors for the 
primary purpose of earning interest. In other 
words, they are loaned to the bank as other 
loans are made, with a view to earning money 
for the depositor. Nevertheless, because policy- 
holders and people everywhere fail to compre- 
hend the purpose and methods of mutual life 
insurance, state governments look upon the 
company as a money-making institution, and 
levy heavy taxes upon the funds of the policy- 
holders, while exempting the profit-earning de- 
posits of savings banks. 
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THE NEW GERMAN LIFE TABLES, 
1891-1900. 


By Freperick L. HoFFMAN. 


With characteristic German thoroughness 
the Imperial Statistical Department, in co- 
operation with the Imperial Health Office and 
the Imperial Supervising Insurance Depart- 
ment, has issued a full report on the new Ger- 
man life table for the decade ending with 
1900. In addition to the general table for the 
Empire as a whole, fourteen additional tables 
for individual States, or groups of States, are 
given, including a special table for the city of 
Berlin. The author of the report, which will 
rank as a classic in the science of life con- 
tingencies, is Prof. Dr. Johannes Rahts, who, 
in an extended introduction, fully explains the 
methods employed, and in particular the im- 
portant points of departure from heretofore 
accepted standards of mortality investigations 
of this ktnd. The whole work is amplified by 
an abstract of the essential data of eight recent 
life tables for the principal countries of the 
world, including the life table of Massachusetts 
prepared by Dr. Samuel W. Abbott for the 
five-year period ending with 1897. The results 
are illustrated by a number of graphics, which 
add materially to the value of the work. 

The original data of population returns and 
vital registration are probably as complete for 
Germany as for any other country in the world. 
All matters of this kind are subject to police 
supervision, and records of birth and death are 
essential and indispensable for many purposes 
which are a matter of more or less indifference 
in this country. The same is true of inter- 
state migration, which may seriously impair the 
scientific value of local life tables, particularly 
for English and American cities; but this fac- 
tor has been fully and properly taken into ac- 
count in the construction of the various life 
tables for the constituent parts of the German 
Empire. Absolute accuracy in the fundamental 
facts is, of course, unattainable, and some mis- 
statements in age are conceded to impair the 
returns, but by a rational method of adjust- 
ment these are allowed for without the use of a 
forcing method in graduating the final results. 
The magnitude of the inquiry is made evident 
by the fact that in 1900 the population of the 
German Empire was 52,279,901, and the total 
mortality during the decade is stated to have 


been 6,028,475 deaths of males and 5,567,337 
deaths of females, a total of 11,595,812 deaths, 
or probably a larger mortality than has ever 
heretofore been included in an investigation of 
this kind. 

For obvious reasons extreme caution is 
necessary in determining the elementary fun- 
damental facts in life table construction, but 
particularly the true age of the population, 
living or dead, which by the German method is 
according to the year of birth. It was ascer- 
tained that the age nearest birthday could not 
always be relied upon as accurate, and, for 
illustration, of 100 persons twenty-five years of 
age according to the year of birth, 51.54 per 
cent would be twenty-four years of age ac- 
cording to the age nearest birthday at death: 
while 48.46 per cent would be returned as being 
twenty-five years of age. These differences 
vary according to every year of life, being most 
marked at ages under five. The differences 
arise out of the higher mortality at one season 
of the year than at another, and the difference, 
of course, would be more pronounced in 
countries with a very variable seasonal death 
rate. The method of correction employed is, 
however, quite fully explained, and is a valu- 
able addition to the theory of life-table con- 
struction. 

3y utilizing the year of birth a useful check 
is had upon the accuracy of age returns, which 
at first may seem only arbitrary groupings 
around the even numbers, such as 40, 50, ete. 
It was found in the German investigation that 
some of these groupings were the result of a 
high birth rate prevailing in particular years, 
while the opposite result was ascertained to 
have been the case in other years. The scien- 
tific co-ordination of birth and death records 
by this method emphasizes the great practical 
importance of more correct birth registration 
in the United States than has heretofore been 
the case. In fact, even at the present time it is 
only for a small area that approximately cor- 
rect birth records are obtainable, while in most 
of the American States and cities births are not 
required to be recorded at all. 

Other factors which can be taken into full 
consideration in Germany, but not in the 
United States, are intermigration, immigration 
and emigration. A knowledge of the facts of 
intermigration is necessary in the construction 
of local life tables, which are often impaired by 


indifference to the movements of the popula- 
tion, particularly in the case of rapidly-growing 
communities or States. In Germapy, where 
matters of this kind are subject to rigid police 
regulation, the changes in population can 
almost be measured from day to day, and cer- 
tainly with practically complete accuracy from 
year to year. The theoretical considerations 
involved in this aspect of life-table construc-. 
tion are fully explained and amplified by the 
necessary mathematical formula. 

The accuracy of age returns at advanced 
years of life is also fully considered, and an ex- 
tended comparison is made of various formulas 
yielding more or less different results. Refer- 
ence to the original birth records proved con- 
clusively in many cases the common tendency 
to overstate the ages attained by the very old 
and the justification of skepticism to consider 
statements of extreme age as not entitled to 
credit without official evidence of the year of 
birth. The extended theoretical consideration 
given to the question of accuracy of mortality 
rates in old age is a valuable addition to the 
study of extreme longevity. In this connection 
mention may be made of the equally careful 
and scientific consideration of the subject of 
“precise statesments of age,” with special refer- 
ence to extreme longevity, by Dr. Cressy L. 
Wilbur, in the Mortality Statistics of the Reg- 
istration Area of the United States of America 
for 1908. 

What is true of advanced ages is equally 
true, and perhaps more so, for the early ages of 
life, and particularly for the first two years. 
The German life table gives the required val- 
ues by single months for the first year, and 
for every three months for the second year, so 
that the true rate of infant mortality can be 
traced with admirable accuracy during the 
period of greatest practical importance in con- 
nection with efforts to diminish the waste of 
life in infancy. Tables of this kind are also of 
special value to industrial insurance companies, 
particularly in America, where the practice 
prevails not to insure children under one year 
of age. 

Comparative life tables are included for the 
whole period since the German Empire came 
into existence, and by every test which has the 
sanction of sanitary science there has been a 
remarkable progress in public health during the 
last thirty years. The table which follows will 
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show the number surviving to specified years 
of life out of every 100,000 born, by three life 
tables with distinction of sex and at specified 
years of life. 


COMPARATIVE GERMAN LIFE TABLE, 1871-1900. 


ing table of infant mortality during the first 
two years of life, however, is of particular in- 
terest in that no corresponding data are avail- 
able for the United States or England. The 


NUMBER LIVING TO SPECIFIED YEARS OF LIFE 
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> one Seamer 60,892 | 62.441 66,462 | 63,878 65306 | 69,562 
Sian... 54,454 | 56,713 61.274 | 57,566 59.584 | 64,385 
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Scan... 31,124 | 331456 38308 | 36,293 39,287 | 44,814 
bee 10,743 | 12188 14730 | 13,677 "645 8,900 
on... 330 | 360 492 | 471 612 | 821 
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According to this table there has been a de- 
cided improvement in the longevity of the Ger- 
man population at every period of life, and this 
conclusion is fully sustained by the table fol- 
lowing, which shows the probability of dying 
at corresponding periods, but only for 1881-90 
compared with 1891-00: 


COMPARATIVE GERMAN LIFE TABLE, 1881-1900. 
PROBABILITY OF DYING. 











MALEs. FEMALES. 
AGE. FRE ae 

1881-90. 1891-00. 1881-90. | 1891-00. 
15.............+.| 0.00345 | 0.00306 0.00400 | 0.00349 
30...............} 0.00829 0.00654 0.00853 | 0.00696 
45...............| 0.01591 0.01424 0.01128 | 0.00981 
60...............| 0.03693 | 0.03394 0.03054 | 0.02750 
mk "| 9.11710 | 0.11008 0.11204 | 0.10482 
90... |. ...... 2.25] 0133983 | 0:33518 


0.30623 | 0.30227 
| 


According to this table the death rate has 
declined at every year of life during the last 
decade compared with the first. The cor- 
responding expectations of life, which cannot 
be conveniently given in this summary, in- 
creased for males at ages 15 from 43.54 years 
to 45.31, and for females at the same age from 
45.63 years to 47.47. At age 45 the expectation 
of life increased for males from 21.67 years to 
22.37, and for females from 23.57 years to 
24.37. 

In the table which follows the expectation of 
life for each of the two sexes is compared, 
but only according to the life table for the last 
decade, since space is not available for a more 
extended illustration. 


COMPARATIVE GERMAN LIFE TABLE, 1891-1900. 
EXPECTATION OF LIFE OF MALES AND FEMALES. 











AGE. Males. Females. 
| SOE ere 45.31 years. | 47.47 years. 
CA of Se? | toa < 
45 Sele Ge ie 24.37 * 
60. oe f 2.23°..* foe, 4. Rs 
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It is brought out by this comparison that the 
expectation of life for females in Germany ex- 
ceeds the corresponding expectation for males 
at every year of life. 

Out of so vast a mass of interesting and in- 
structive statistical data it is difficult to make 
a selection which shall do justice to the com- 
prehensive and thoroughly scientific as well as 
practical character of the work. The follow- 


table is limited to the period 1891-00, and a 
comparison of the probability of dying at ages 
0-2: 


COMPARATIVE GERMAN LIFE TABLE, 1891-1900. 
PROBABILITY OF DYING, AGES 0-2. 

















AcE Males, Females, 

: For One Month. For One Month. 
Omani... i655 3 0.07372 0.05782 
i: ee 0.03111 0.02583 
eae | 0.02711 0.02247 
3 months... 0.02359 0.01967 
4 months. Fans 0.01981 0.01662 
5 months......... 0.01668 0.01411 
6 months......... 0.01504 0.01289 
7 months... . . 0.01313 0.01142 
8 months........ 0.01202 0.01059 
9 months......... 0.01108 0.01002 

10 months......... 0.00963 0.00877 
11 months........ 0.00870 0.00811 

For a Quarter Year. |For a Quarter Year. 
Be ae eae eee 0.02078 0.01994 
1} year.... 0.01363 0.01298 
14 year. ; 0.01060 0.01018 
TRE 25k 4 0.00797 | 0.00774 





Identical tables have been prepared for all 
of the important constituent parts of the Ger- 
man Empire, or geographical areas of peculiar 
topographic significance, and, as previously 
stated, for the city of Berlin and the group of 
three Hanseatic towns—Hamburg, Bremen 
and Litbeck. An accurate comparison can 
therefore be made of the true duration of life 
throughout the German nation, and the im- 
provements in longevity can be traced with ac- 
curacy for all of the component parts. 

In addition to this mass of extremely inter- 
esting and useful information there is an in- 
surance technical appendix giving all the es- 
sential values on a three and one-half and four 
per cent basis, according to sex and for every 
year of life. Finally, there is a strictly tech- 
nical discussion of the element of vital re- 
sistance as measured by the proportion of per- 
sons living to every death, by groups of ages, 
which brings out a marked departure from the 
normal ascending tendency of the curve at ages 
20-25 for the male sex for nearly all of the 
German States. The departure may be ex- 
pressed as a “kink” in the curve, probably indi- 
cating a reduction in vitality during the later 
period of adolescence, followed by a decided 
vitality improvement during the period of early 
manhood. This deviation in the curves con- 
structed by the German method, from the cor- 
responding curves constructed by the English 
and American methods, indicates that the 
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“kink” is possibly by forced methods of grad- 
uation, eliminated in English and American 
life tables. The only English actuary who ap- 
pears to have recognized this important vital 

fact is T. E. Young, who in his work on 
Insurance, observes that: “It has been ascer- 
tained, for example, that in adult male life the 
annual rate of mortality per cent, whether it 
be deduced from the experience of the peerage 
families, upon the observations upon assured 
lives, or from the statistics of a particular 
social class, such as the Society of Friends, 
exceeds during the quinquennial period from 
ages 20 to 24 the rate prevailing in the suc- 
ceeding interval from 25 to 29—thus showing, 
by a consistent uniformity of experience, that 
at these respective stages the power in the 
human constitution to oppose destruction does 
not suffer a diminution of equal proportions 
in equal times. An additional force is thus 
introduced; and this apparently strange re- 
versal of the general uniformity observable in 
vital statistics may be explained with reason- 
able probability. * * *” These observations 
by Young are fully confirmed by the German 
life tables, and the conclusions resulting there- 
from are not only of great practical importance 
to life insurance companies, but to the medical 
profession and those who are concerned with 
the whole problem of male adolescence and its 


relation to the development of a vigorous man- 
hood. 


FOR UNBELIEVERS. 
[Copyright, 1910, by The Spectator 
New York.] 


Company, 


Sometimes, or at least semi-occasionally, you 
will hear what looks like a man stand up and 
say that he “don’t believe in life insurance’— 
as if life insurance were a creed! 

Sometimes such a man will have the nerve 
to say that, even if he has a wife and little 
children dependent upon him. 

Now, my good friend, life insurance isn’t a 
creed—it’s a human fact. You are the same 
flesh as the rest of us, aren’t you? 

If your life is insured in a sound company, 
your loved ones are protected in so far against 
the possibility of your death. If you do not 
have such a policy your loved ones do not have 
that protection—that’s all there is to it, and 
no room for argument, either. 

But your father, or your uncle, or your wife’s 
cousin, or some other fellow (you say) had a 
policy once in some assessment concern or 
quack insurance company, and it failed; and so 
now you've got a grouch about life insurance, 
and meanwhile your family goes unprotected. 

Look here, my friend, there’s common sense 
in all things. Take some! 

Consider the conservative side of life insur- 
ance. 

Many of the leading companies, under con- 
servative management, are practically as sound 
as the government itself. Practical business 
men everywhere will tell you that sound life 
insurance in a conservative company is among 
the best property you can own. 

The up-to-date, scientific, experience-tested 
contracts of the leading companies to-day are 
as different from the experimental policies of 
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earlier days as a modern railway train is from 
a stage coach. 
Get busy, and see the sensible side of the 
matter in life insurance as in other things. 
Then you will realize your own obligations 
to your loved ones. 


N. B.—Managers or general agents desir- 
ing to purchase a supply of this article in 
leaflet form will please communicate with 
THE SPECTATOR. 


THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF 
OCCUPATION DISEASES IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


At a meeting-of the First National Conference 
on Industrial Diseases, held in Chicago on Fri- 
day, June 10, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation, Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, statistician of The Prudential 
Insurance Company, delivered an address on 
“The Practical Study of Occupation Diseases in 
the United States.’”’ Mr. Hoffman, after calling 
attention to the great practical importance of 
factory hygiene and the prevention of industrial 
accidents and diseases, defined occupation dis- 
eases as “morbid results of occupation activity, 
traceable to specific causes and followed by more 
or less extended incapacity for work.’’ In the 
sense of this definition he held that the pre- 
vailing morbidity and mortality rates in Ameri- 
can industry could be materially reduced by de- 
liberate efforts to the enormous benefit to the 


employers, the employees and the State. The 


speaker deplored the paucity of accurate statis- 
tics of sickness in American industry, but he 
gave illustrations from European experience, ac- 
cording to which it might normally be expected 
that there would occur fifty cases of sickness 
per annum among every 100 persons employed, 
and of this number five cases would be the re- 
sults of industrial accidents. The average dura- 
tion of a case of sickness involving incapacity 
for work would be about twenty days, or on the 
average ten days per person per annum in gen- 
eral industries not involving exceptional occu- 
pation hazards. In some trades the sickness 
rate would be high without a correspondingly 
excessive mortality, while in others a low sick- 
ness rate would be found coincident with a 
high death rate. The health conditions of dif- 
ferent employments demanded to be separately 
inquired into by qualified medical and technical 
ability. 

The whole subject of occupation diseases re- 
quired much more extended consideration than 
had heretofore been given to this important sub- 
ject. 

The speaker presented an estimate of the total 
cost of sickness in American industry causing 
more or less incapacity for work traceable to 
both the employment and outside causes and 
conditions, and affecting approximately thirty- 
three and a half million persons of both sexes, 
aged fifteen and over, in the United States in 
1910. He estimated that on the German basis 
of forty per cent there occurred among this pop- 
ulation annually about thirteen and a half mil- 
lion cases of sickness, which on the low aver- 
age of eight and a half days per wage-earner per 
annum resulted in nearly 285,000 days of sick- 
ness a year. Assuming the loss in wages to be 
only $1.50 a day, the average cost of treatment 
for medical advice, nursing and medicine at $1, 
and the net economic loss to industry at fifty 
cents a day, the total loss would be about $3 a 
day. On this very conservative basis the net 


loss to the nation, as the result of sickness 
among men and women employed in gainful oc- 
cupations, could not be less than $844,000,000 per 
annum, of which certainly one-half might be 
considered preventable by rational methods of 
industrial and personal hygiene. This loss, of 
course, is exclusive of the still greater cost re- 
sulting from invalidity and dependence and pre- 
mature mortality. 


WOULD FEDERAL REGULATION 
ELIMINATE STATE 
REGULATION? 


Governmental Supervision as an Asset. 


E. E. Rittenhouse, president of the Provident 
Savings Life, delivered an address on the above 
topic, before the Kansas City Life Underwriters 
Association, June 4, 1910, in the course of which 
he said: 


The questicn I would like to see discussed 
more fully is: ‘‘How can National Regulation be 
made to do away with State Regulation of In- 
surance?’’ Let us look at it from the angle of 
the State. 

Each State has the constitutional right to per- 
mit or to refuse to permit the corporations of 
other States or countries to do business within 
its borders. 

Having this right, it follows that each State 
has the power to name and enforce the condi- 
tions upon which such corporations may enter 
and do business within its borders. This is also 
a constitutional right which has been affirmed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Among these rights are those of taxation and 
general supervision as now exercised under the 
policy powers of the various States. 

We all know that the States are very jealous 
of their constitutional rights. Is it not probable 
that the people of Missouri, for instance, while 
recognizing the advantages to the companies of 
National supervision, would want to continue to 
exercise their right to do their own regulating 
and supervising of insurance companies operat- 
ing in their State? 

If they so decided, how could the Congress 
compel them to relinquish this right? And, 
again, would New York, for instance, want to 
repeal its insurance laws and surrender the 
right to regulate its own corporations because 
they did business in other States? * * * 

It could only be required of the States under 
National supervision that their law should not 
contravene the National law. Therefore, as long 
as the State’s requirements did not actually at- 
tempt to set aside the Federal requirements, to 
what extent would State supervision be changed? 

Would not the States still have the right to 
tax us as they do now; to demand annual state- 
ments as they do now; to regulate contracts as 
they do now; to examine companies as they do 
now; and, in fact, to practically continue their 
present form of regulation? 

The only hope of improvement that I can see 
would come from the incentive to uniformity 
which the States might get from the National 
laws in enacting legislation upon this subject; 
and, while it may be worth while to fight for 
Federal supervision for this purpose alone, we 
should first be reasonably sure that we are not 
going to add another department to the forty- 
six we already have. 


WOULD TAXES INCREASE? 

For several vears the life insurance com- 
panies, in fact insurance companies of all kinds, 
have been agitating the question of tax reduc- 
tion. I urged this reform in my official re- 
ports as Commissioner of Insurance and did my 
best to assist in arousing interest in the subject. 
The Commissioners of Insurance in their Na- 
tional association passed resolutions urging a 
reduction of these taxes. The various associ- 
ations of insurance officials also passed resolu- 
tions, and many speeches were made, calling at- 
tention to the injustice of the present tax 
scheme. 

Have you heard of the taxes being reduced 
anywhere? On the contrary, the National Con- 
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gress recently discovered that it was not getting 
in on this “‘squeeze,’’ and proceeded at once to 
put an additional burden of taxation upon the 
policyholders. 

To what extent have the States been influenced 
by the action of the National Government? Are 
they going to take the position that because the 
Federal Government has taxed life insurance 
companies, they will reduce or remove the State 
taxes? I do not think any of us expect to hear 
of such an instance. It is, therefore, safe to 
say that if we had Federal supervision, it would 
add to our tax expense rather than reduce it. 
* * * 


SUPERVISION AS AN ASSET. 


Much time is given to pointing out the weak- 
nesses of State supervision. It is perhaps natural 
that insurance officials whose companies have 
suffered from conflicting laws and rulings of the 
various States, and from the annoyances and ex- 
pense which sometimes come from incompetent 
cr over-zealous supervisory officials, should take 
frequent occasion to condemn State regulation. 
It must, nevertheless, be conceded that State 
regulation of insurance has accomplished great 
good, and that it is a most valuable asset to the 
policyholders of this country. Why should we 
not take advantage of this fact and make better 
use of it than we do, in dealing with the public. 
Why should the people not be made more 
familiar with its benefits? * * * 


A CURB TO IMPROPER PRACTICES. 


State regulation was made necessary by the 
illegal and fraudulent acts of men operating in- 
surance schemes and insurance companies years 
ago. If it had been possible to induce only 
honest and wise men to enter the insurance 
field, there would never have been any neces- 
sity for the restrictions under which we now 
operate. It must be conceded that without State 
supervision the insurance business in this coun- 
try would to-day be very seriously discredited 
by the acts of this same type of men. Even 
under our present searching system of super- 
vision and publicity, questionable schemes are 
sometimes worked, and it is not difficult to 
imagine what the situation would be to-day 
without the curb which these State regulations 
placed upon improper practices and fraud. 

The insuring public should never be permitted 
to forget that we are not only conducting the 
life insurance business right, because that is 
the way to do, but that our business methods 
are subject to greater publicity and closer official 
scrutiny than that of any other institution in 
the country. Surely a business which is operat- 
ing under the watchful care of forty-six different 
State officials should be regarded as being ex- 
ceptionally safe. How many people know that 
the law offers the policyholders of the country 
this extraordinary protection which is denied 
the patrons of other companies? * * * 


AN IMPORTANT INVESTMENT. 


I wrote to each Insurance Department before 
I delivered my address at your National con- 
vention at Toronto in 1907, and found that the 
insurance companies were paying taxes and fees 
through the State departments alone aggregat- 
ing $12,000,000 annually. This did not include 
taxes on real estate and other local taxes. At 
this rate the insurance companies have invested 
in State regulation $120,000,000 during the past 
ten years, for at the outset it was only intended 
to collect the cost of running the departments. 
But the State needed the money, and it was 
easy to collect, and so the investment has in- 
creased to its present proportions. Surely the 
public should give the companies some credit for 
this very substantial support they are giving 
State supervision. 

Some of us claim that the corporations have 
in effect been fined to the tune of this tidy penal 
sum of $120,000,000 during the past decade for 
the privilege of trying to guard the public 
against financial loss by calamity and death. 
However this may be, we certainly should get 
all we possibly can out of this annual invest- 
ment in governmental regulation. * * * 

We may continue to do our best to prevent 
an increase in this outlay, and some of us may 
continue to nurse the vain hope that we 
may get this annual instalment of $12,000,000 
abolished or reduced, but in the meantime 
is it not the sensible thing to do to take the 
handiest horn of the situation and treat State 
regulation as an unusual guarantee of safety, 
and see that our policyholders and our prospects 











are given to understand the good which it has 
done and is doing for them? 

There is nothing in this suggestion that makes 
it necessary for us to overlook the need for im- 
proving State supervision. Until we get some- 
thing better, it should be the aim of every in- 
surance man, and every one else who can be 
made to take an interest in the subject, to use 
every possible influence to secure uniformity in 
the laws and rulings among the States. * * * 


NON-FORFEITURE LAWS AND 
STATE SUPERVISION. 
The following information, recently gathered 
THE SPECTATOR in answer to queries, may 
prove of general interest: 

Query 1.—When were the first non-forfeiture 
laws enacted in the United States, and by what 
State? 

Answer.—The first non-forfeiture law was pro- 
posed in the State of Massachusetts in 1859 by 
Elizur Wright, then one of the Insurance Com- 
missioners of that State. The bill was discussed 
widely for over a year, and was finally passed 
in 1861, so that Massachusetts has the credit of 
enacting the first non-forfeiture policy law. 

The next State to adopt such a law was Michi- 
gan in 1869, followed by California in 1872, and 
Missouri and New York in 1879. 

For text of the existing non-forfeiture laws, 
we would refer you to our publication ‘“‘Analysis 
of Policy Conditions,’ issued in 1910. 

Query 2.—When was State supervision of life 
insurance companies instituted, and which was 
the first State to adopt the same? 

Answer.—The origin of State supervision may 
preperly be credited to New York, as the re- 
quirements of the revised statutes of 1828 pro- 
vided that all moneyed corporations (including 
insurance companies) thereafter created should 
make an annual report to the State Comptroller. 
The first reports from insurance companies cov- 
ered the year 1830 and were published in 1831. 
The Insurance Department, in its present form, 
however, was not established until 1859. 

The first separate Insurance Department was 
established in Massachusetts in 1855, with a 
board of three Commissioners, which was re- 
duced to two in 1858, and to one in 1866. 

Query 3.—How early did the companies con- 
cede an equity to parties lapsing their policies 
after a certain number of premiums has been 
paid? 

Answer.—Very early in the history of life in- 
surance in this country the principle of non-for- 
feiture was recognized, and the first official ref- 
erence to it appears in a resolution of the board 
of directors of the National Life of Montpelier, 
passed in 1850, providing that policies terminat- 
ing by lapse should receive an equitable sur- 
render value. 
to the ccmpany’s commencing business, so that 
all of its policies have been of the non-forfei- 
ture type. 

At a conference of life insurance officials in 
1860, when Elizur Wright was advocating the 
proposed non-forfeiture law for Massachusetts, 
it developed that every company except one was 
granting surrender values after from three to 
five years, although the policy contracts contain 
no provision to that effect. 

Query 4.—What company was the first to con- 
cede such an equity? 

The answer to question 3 would seem to give 
the credit for this action to the National Life 
of Montpelier. 


Heaven never helps the men who will not 
act.—Sophocles. 


That resolution was passed prior . 
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TWISTING LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICIES. 


The following report, by a special committee 
of the Baltimore Life Underwriters Association, 
treats of a matter of special interest to all life 
insurance men: 

Members of the Baltimore Life Undewriters 
Associaticn—Gentlemen:—At a special meeting 
of the Baltimore Life Underwriters Association, 
held on the afternoon of May 18, 1910, the under- 
signed were appointed as a special committee 
for the purpose of presenting to the membership 
the essential details of what appears to be an 
organized scheme for twisting the business of 
reputable life insurance companies, particularly 
those doing business on the participating plan, 
by representatives of various so-called ‘‘Audit 
and Abstract Companies,”’ these repres entatives 
styling themselves ‘‘mathematicians,’”’ ‘‘audi- 
tors,’’ “‘abstractors,”’ etc. 

Calling themselves disinterested insurance ex- 
perts, we understand they approach policy- 
holders of the different companies, especially 
those carrying large lines of insurance, and state 
that if such policyholders will submit their poli- 
cies to the experts for review and examination 
the latter will probably be able to save them 
considerable money, no charge being made un- 
less it can be shown that a saving can be ef- 
fected, and the charge then to be only a per- 
centage of the saving. It is easy to see that 
this practice can readily lend itself by a confus- 
ing statement of half-truths and distortion of 
facts to a cleverly contrived scheme of twist- 
ing. The most constant vigilance, therefore, of 
our respective general agents is required in 
order to effectually meet the situation. The un- 
fortunate feature involved is that the company, 
or the gereral agent, with whom the dissatisfied 
policyholder is insured, as a rule, knows nothing 
about the matter until he is twisted off the 
books into some other company. The abstract 
people usually recommend, we understand, that 
the policyholder take non-participating insur- 
ance, because the former receive a fee based 
on the amount of money saved to the policy- 
holder in premiums as per their remarkable 
method of figuring the difference between the 
cost of participating and non-participating in- 
surance. 

As the representatives cof these abstract com- 
panies do not operate as insurance agents, and 
hence are not licensed by the Insurance Depart- 
ments, the Commissioners seem to be powerless 
to check their work, save so far as the former 
are able to give advice to any inquiring policy- 
holders and through publicly denouncing ali such 
schemes. 

We have before us a copy of a statement and 
instructions for the purchase of insurance, as 
sent out by A. N. Bonham & Co., and abstract 
company of Indianapolis, Ind., at the top of 
which is the following reference to the character 
of service furnished by this concern: ‘‘Actuarial 
Service to Policyholders Only. Examination and 
Abstracts of Life Insurance Policies. Expert 
Advice on New or Old Policies. Instructions to 
Purchasers. No Insurance Sold.’’ After going 
into a detailed discussion of their so-called ac- 
tuarial principles, methods and services ren- 
dered to the insured, they follow with these in- 
structions to purchasers of insurance: 

“Send following letter to your State Insurance 
Commissioner: 


“Dear Sir:—Please send me a list of all life insur- 
ance companies with home office addresses, licensed 
to do business in this State. I desire same for my 
use in purchase of insurance. Then send the foltow- 
ing letter to each company: 

“Gentlemen: Please send me your $1000 sample 
policy for my age of 49, at your rate nearest to the 
net rate of $34.85 with and without dividends, and 
with yearly cash and paid-up values specified. The 
policy payable in one sum with optional limited and 
continuous instalment reservations. I am not ready 
at this time to receive agents, but assure you that 
your best written proposition will receive due and 
unbiased consideration.” 

This procedure will give each company in your 
State an opportunity to present its best offer, your 
present companies included. The good never suffer 
by comparison. 

Exclude verbal statements. Send all samples de- 
sired in at one time for examination and same with 
analysis will be returned to you promptly. Then 
select your samples and buy according to sample 
and through the local agents. Pay the full premium 
from the beginning. Do not be blinded by a rebate. 
A rebate indicates overcharges in each premium. 
We cannot select your companies. We put you in a 
position to deal on an equal footing with agent and 
company and intelligently select the form of policy 
adapted to your individual needs without our know- 
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ing where you buy. No member or representativ 
= our company has any authority, permit or licens: 

‘place your insurance” or to in any way participat: 
in profits from same, 

Inasmuch as a life insurance policy contract 
made to cover many future years and should be mad: 
so as to conform to any and all future possible needs 
unknown at time of purchase, no variation from above 
procedure should be allowed. We earnestly reques: 
you to read the confidential letter we mailed t 
you. 


We also find that attached to the ‘‘abstract,” 
as furnished by the “Kight Audit and Abstract 
Company of Indianapolis,’’ another concern iden- 
tical, we understand, in its methods with the 
Bonham Company, is the following: 


“This Indenture Witnesseth, That.......::.........; 
Onc ake oe eras Be SG tae Olas set os ie s 05 is hereby 
given the right of the services of the J. F. Kight 
Audit and Abstract Company of Indianapolis, in the 
State of Indiana, on all policies audited by said com- 
pany, or any to take place of same. Said services 
are given for a term of one year from date of ab- 
stracts — further cost to insured. 

5 ee bya Audit and Abstract Co., 
. F. Kight, Mathematician.’ 


The insured, previously, had requested the 
said audit and abstract company to audit and 
examine his policy or policies, agreeing to pay 
a certain percentage of the annual saving made 
by the changes recommended by the audit com- 
pany, in accordance with their ‘figures; the 
policyholder’s request being required on the fol- 
lowing or a similar form: 


REQUEST BLANK NO. 1. 
aig eeeaaes cna were 191 . 

I, the undersigned, hereby request the J. F, Kight 
Audit and Abstract Company of Indianapolis, Ind., 
to audit and abstract the following life insurance 
policies, for which I agree to pay ten per cent. of 
one annual premium, provided, however, that the 
annual savings shown on the whole insurance account 
is in excess of the fee charged. The above com- 
pensation is to cover all expenses for said abstract, 
including the service certificate accompanying same. 
The following is a record and receipt for the policies 
above referred to: 


Amount of Policy 


No. of Policy Name of Company 


Received the above policies on the conditions above 
named. 
The J. F. Kight Audit and Abstract Co., 
oS Se ere eee ee , Agent. 


Such a request having been made, coupled with 
an agreement to pay a certain percentage on 
the savings effected, there is obviously every 
temptation for the abstractor to make the sav- 
ings appear as large as possible by belittling or 
ignoring the benefits received by the policy- 
holder in the way of dividends and by recom- 
mending the taking of new insurance on the 
non-participating plan to replace that held by 
the policyholder because of the lower ‘‘initial’’ 
cost. 

We are advised that one Willis E. Case, rep- 
resenting the Kight Audit and Abstract Com- 
pany, is now in Baltimore, endeavoring to un- 
settle some of the largest lines of participat- 
ing insurance carried in this city. 

We are also advised that the members of the 
Life Underwriters Associations, in the Middle 
West especially, are co-operating with each 
other in protecting their respective agencies 
from such raids. For example, the members of 
the Louisville Life Underwriters Association 
have agreed that if letters or telephone mes- 
sages are received, asking for rates, before giv- 
ing them, they will find cut if the party desir- 
ing the rate is thinking of lapsing other insur- 
ance. As the abstract people always advise a 
certain form of letter to be written, as per copy, 
or form similar to that given above, one can 
usually tell where they are at work. 

The Insurance Commissioner of Maryland has 
been fully advised by your committee with ref- 
erence to this subject, and we are sure that he 
will do everything in his power to conserve the 
interests of legitimate life insurance. 

We, therefore, most urgently recommend 
that every member of the Baltimore Life Under- 
writers Association exert every means possible 
to protect the life insurance business in this city 
and State from twisting raids of any nature, 
whether the business involved be insured by the 
company which he represents or the companies 
represented by his brother agents. 

Yours very truly, 
E. J. Clark, M. H. Goodrich, D. H. Rose, 
Committee. 
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TALKING COMPANY AND NOT 
POLICY. 

Every insurance man, like every baseball 
player, dreams of pulling off a star play at one 
time or another that will attract the plaudits 
of the multitude. The diamond hero dreams of 
cracking out a homer with the bases filled, two 
out in the ninth and the score tied; while to the 
life underwriter come occasionally visions of 
landing the “big prospect” that he has set his 
heart on. 

“Of course,” said a well-known life manager, 
whose success in handling large risks is re- 
garded as phenomenal, “getting an introduc- 
tion—the entrée, I may say—to the man of 
wealth and high standing is the most difficult 
proposition that faces the aspiring agent. 
Nevertheless, I would place ahead of this the 
necessity of studying the prospect, learning his 
personality, his family relations, the amount of 
his wealth, and determining as far as possible 
whether the policy, if written, will appeal to 
your man as an investment or as protection for 
members of his family. That being worked 
out, the chance to put your proposition before 
the prospect. will come sooner or later. 

“T received a letter one day from one of the 
biggest manufacturers in my town. He was a 
man who had steadily resisted the bombard- 
ments of the insurance men, and was regarded 
as unwriteable. He said, in a curt and formal 
note, that he wanted the best proposition we 
had to make put before him in the form of a 
letter, based on a $50,000 policy. He added 
that he wanted to see no agents. 

“Well, that was a poser. Selling a man in- 
surance by letter didn’t appeal to me, and so I 
decided to take a bold chance. I went to the 
office of the business man and sent in my card, 
and with it the message that I did not wish to 
discuss insurance. I wasn’t sure that he would 
respond at all; but finally he came to a little 
two-foot square opening in the partition and 
asked me what I wanted. 

“*T don’t want to talk to you about a policy, 
Mr. Blank,’ I said, ‘but I simply wanted to say 
one thing. If I were going to buy $50,000 
worth of the product that you manufacture I 
wouldn’t simply get samples from you and a 
few other men in your line and refuse to accept 


any suggestions or hear any arguments about 
that, because I’m a tyro at your business and 
wouldn’t be able to form a just conclusion 
simply from looking at samples. In the case of 
this insurance, on the other hand, don’t you 
think it would be the best plan to select half 
a dozen of the best companies, those that you 
might be willing to insure in, and then give 
the representatives of those companies a chance 
to explain their policies? I’m not asking this 
because I want my company included; if you 
care to, leave it off the list; but I’m making 
that suggestion as an insurance man because 
I want you to be able to select your policy in 
the best possible way.’ 

“With that I bowed myself out, and left him 
before he could frame an argument against it. 

“The next day he called me over the tele- 
phone, and told me he had decided to accept 
my suggestion, and that he had announced the 
fact to five other companies he had chosen. 

““Some of them, though,’ he said ‘are trying 
to be allowed to have the last word. I’ve de- 
cided to give each of you an hour, and I 
thought, since you suggested it, that I’d give 
you the last place if you wanted it.’ I told him 
that it made no difference to me, and that I’d 
just as soon be first as last. He suggested, 
then, that I come first, and set an hour the next 
morning. 

“At the appointed time I was in his office, 
armed with an alarm watch which I carry, 
and which I set for two minutes before the 
expiration of the hour. Then I began to talk. 
I didn’t talk policy but company. I told him 
what a big, strong company ours is; how many 
millions its investments aggregate; how a big 
loss would not affect my company in the least, 
whereas it might hurt a smaller organization. 
I told him of the business the company had 
done in its home State, indicating its standing 
at home. I showed him not the sign of a con- 
tract, and when the alarm went off all I had 
told him was about the advantage of insuring 
in my company. 

“Now, I concluded, ‘I haven’t explained 
any of our forms of policies to you. It isn’t 
necessary. All that I want you to remember 
in talking with the gentlemen from these other 
institutions is that we can give you the same 


thing in our company, and it’s the company 
that counts.’ 

“T knew when I went away that the psycho- 
logical effect of that last sentence would help 
my cause. I knew that my argument had im- 
pressed him with the desirability of getting in 
our concern, and that as the other fellows pre- 
sented their policy contracts he would say to 
himself: ‘I can get that policy in the other 
company!’ 

“My reasoning was correct; for the next day 
I was called to the telephone and asked to come 
to the office of the manufacturer. He told me 
that he had remembered what I had said. He 
showed me several policies which had been 
offered to him, and asked: ‘Now, can you give 
me this contract in your company?’ 

“Practically the same thing, I replied, and 
then I went into details about our contracts. 
And before I left he had filled out an ap- 
plication for $50,000 of insurance. Later on he 
introduced me to his brother, who took the 
same amount. I have since placed $150,000 
more in the same family, making a total of 
$250,000. And I attribute all that business to 
the fact that in beginning I had made them like 
my company and want to get in, rather than 
tried to explain an alluring policy form, which 
is a technical proposition and hard for the lay- 
man to understand. After that writing the 
policy was easy.” 


The First Insurance Department. 

In the issue of THe Spectator for June 16 
the statement was made that the first separate 
Insurance Department was established in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1855. Our attention has been 
called to the fact that New Hampshire pre- 
ceded Massachusetts by three years in the 
establishment of an Insurance Department. 
Our statement should therefore read that the 
first separate Insurance Department was es- 
tablished in New Hampshire in 1852, with a 
board of three commissioners, afterwards 
changed to two and in 1870 modified to one 
Commissioner. 

We are glad to make this statement in jus- 
tice to the oldest Insurance Department, of 
which Gen. George H. Adanis is the genial and 
efficient head. 
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ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 1og10. 


The following are illustrations of cash divi- 
dends being paid in 1910 by life insurance com- 
panies and supplement those given in the is- 
sues of February 10, February 24, March 10 
and March 24: 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 


YEAR | AGE AT ISSUE. 
OF 
ISSUE. | 
} 25 30 35 40 | 45 50 
og - oP haat |__| — fom cs aoe 
} | | 
Premium..| 20.20 | 23.30 | 27.30 | 32.60 | 39.70 | 49.20 
1900......| 4.55 | 5.25 6.20 7.65 | 9.60 | 12.25 
Premium..| 20.70 | 23.50 | 27.30 | 32.20 | 38.80 47.90 
1901......| 4.380] 4.75 5.60 6.60 | 8.10 | 10.30 
1902 .| 4.20} 4.65 5.45 6.40 | 7.80 9.90 
1903 4.10 4.50 5.25 6.15 7.50 9.55 
1904..... | 4.00 4.40 5.10 §.95 | 7.25 9.15 
1905 3.75 4.15 | 4.75 5.55 | 6.70 8.45 
1906 3.70 | 4.00; 4.65 5.35 | 6.40 8.10 
1907 | 3.60} 3.90 4.50 5.20 | 6.20 7.80 
Premium. .| 20.70 | 23.50 | 27.00 | 31.70 | 38.00 | 46.60 
1908 | “3100 | 3.35 3.65, 4.20! 4.95] 6.00 
1909 | 2.90 3.20 3.50 3.95 4.60 5.60 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 

Premium..| 28.10 | 31.40 | 35.40 40.40 | 47.10 | 55.70 
1000... .1 5.80 6.55 | 7.40 8.70 | 10.60 | 12.95 
Premium..| 29.40 | 32.30 | 36.00 40.60 | 46.60 | 54.70 
901 5.30 | 5.80] 6.55 7.45 8.90 | 10.95 
| eee 5.15 | 5.55 | 6.30 7.20 8.55 | 10.55 
1903. 4.95 5.35 6.05 6.90 8.20 | 10.10 
Pe 4.80 5.15 5.85 6.65 7.85 9.70 
1905. . 4.40 4.75 | 5.35 6.10 7.20 8.90 
.., 4.25 4.60 | 5.15 5.85 6.90 8.50 
1907... 4.10 4.40 4.90 5.60 6.60 8.15 
Premium..| 30.40 | 33.20 | 36.70 | 41.00 | 46.50 | 53.80 
1008.:....{ 3.35 3.70 4.00 4.50 5.20 6.25 
1909... 3.10 3.40 3.70 4.10 4.80 5.70 


20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 








Premium. .| 48.60 | 49.60 51.00 | 53.20 | 57.00 | 62.80 
1900... 9.60 9.85 | 10.25 | 10.95 | 12.20 | 14.05 
Premium..| 48.70 | 49.60 | 50.80 | 52.80 | 56.00 61.30 
| oe 7.80 8.10 8.45 9.05 | 10.05 | 11.65 
1902..... 7.45 7.75 8.05 8.65 | 9.65 | 11.20 
NGS... 5.2] 7-00) 3.80 7.70 8.30 | 9.25 | 10.80 
1904... 6.75 | 7.00 7.35 7.90} 8.85 | 10.35 
1905... 6.00! 6.30, 6.60] 7.15 | 8.00) 9.45 
1906. . 5.70 | 6.00} 6.25| 6.80| 7.65! 9.00 
1907. . 5.40 | 5.65 5.95 6.50 | 7.30 8.60 
Premium..| 48.10 | 48.80 | 50.00 | 51.80 | 54.80 59.60 
1908..... 3.95 | 4.20 4.45 4.85 | 5.50 6.40 
000:....%..: 3.45 | 3.75 3.95 4.35 | 4.95 5.85 
| 
PHILADELPHIA LIFE. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
Premium...) 19.35 22.10 25.68 30.45 36.89 45.74 
1905 2.69 2.86 3.11 3.51 4.20 5.44 
1906 2.64 2.80 3.03 3.39 3.99 5.12 
Premium 19.75 | 22.54 26.20 | 31.07 | 37.63 | 46.64 
1907 2.60 2.73 2.95 3.27 80 4.82 
1908... 2.53 2.66 2.85 3.14 3.63 4.54 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium 28.59 31.48 | 35.07 | 39.59 | 45.41 | 53.19 
1905. . 2.81 2.97 3.22 3.60 4.25 5.44 
1906 2.72 2.88 3.11 3.44 4.03 5.13 
Premium 28.98 31.92 | 35.58 | 40.20 | 46.16 | 54.10 
1907.. 2.65 2.78 2.99 3.31 3.83 4.83 
1908 2.57 2.70 2.87 3.16 3.65 4.54 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
| 
Premium 48.75 | 49.45 50.53 52.26 | 55.18 | 60.09 
1905 3.07 3.19 3.40 3.72 4.33 | 5.46 
1996 2.92 3.04 3.23 3.54 4.09 | 5.14 
Premium 48.75 | 49.45 50.53 52.27 | 55.18 | 60.09 
1997... Kee 2.90 3.08 3.36 3.87 4.84 
1998 2.64 2.75 2.93 3.20 3.67 4.55 
PITTSBURGH LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
Premium 20.87 23.64 | 27.23 | 31.96 | 38.32 47.09 
1904 1.99 2.24 2.57 2.99 3.54 4.31 
1905. . 1.94 2.18 2.49 2.90 3.43 4.18 
1906 1.90 2:13 2.43 2.82 3.33 4.06 
1907.. 2.10 2.37 2.71 3.15 3.71 4.48 
1908 2.22 2.45 2.75 3.13 3.64 4.35 
1909. 2.18 2.40 2.69 | 3.05 3.55 4.23 








FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. 


20-PAYMENT LIFE. 








! 











YEAR AGE AT IssuE. 
OF 
IssuE. 
25 30 | 35 | 40 45 50 
| 
Premium. .| 31.77 | 34.62 | 38.08 | 42.38 | 47.91 55.36 
1904...... 2.36, 2.61] 2.94) 3.35 | 3.87) 4.60 
1905...... | 2.24) 2.48] 2.79] 3.19} 3.70) 4.41 
1906 | 913 2.36! 2.66| 3.04| 3.54!) 4.24 
1907...... | 2.05 | 2.30] 2.63 | 3.06 | 3.62 | 4.33 
Premium..| 28.48 31.38 | 34.96 | 39.44 | 45.32 53.18 
908...... | “230 253 | 2:83 | 3.21) 3.72) 4.41 
1909 3:29 2.44 | 2.73 | 3.09 | 3.58 4.26 
| 


20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 


| | 
VYremium..| 49.91 | 50.57 | 51.59 | 53.26 | 56.09 | 60.95 
1904.... 


wewsee] 4.42 | 4:47] 4.671 4:71 | 4.96 | “5.41 
1905..... 4.21| 4.26] 4.36] 4.50] 4.75] 5.19 
1906...... 4.02 | 4.07] 4.16] 4.31 | 4.56) 5.00 
1907......| 4.07 | 4.18} 432] 4.53 | 4.86] 5.36 
Premium...) 45.09 | 46.17 | 47.68 | 49.87 | 53.33 | 58.83 
1908...:5: «. 2.47 | 2.68} 2.97} 3.32 | 3.80 4.47 

| | 3.15} 3.62] 4.29 


1909.... 2.30 | 2.52} 2.80} 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
Premium.. 21.48) 24.38 | 28.11 | 33.01 | 39.55 | 48.48 
a eae 2.69 3.00} 3.41}; 4.01) .... 
83 | 4.70 


> See 2.62 2.90 | 3.30 | 

SOON size’ 2.53 2.80 | 3.16 | 68 ; 4.46 64 
Premium...) 21.11; 23.95 27.62 | 32.43 | 38.86 | 47.63 
1904 2.40 2.66 ; | 44 


2.34 2.64] 2.87 | 
2.26] 2.48] 2.76 | 
2.18) 2.40] 2.66 | 
2.13) 2.32] 2.55 | 
2.08} 2.24] 2.46 | 
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20-PAYMENT LIFE. 











Premium..| 31.83 | 34.76 38.34 | 42.79 | 48.52 | 56.17 
1901......| 3.45} 3.74 | 4.13 | 4.67] 5.47] 6.63 
1902......| 3.29} 3.58 | 3.93 | 4.44] 5.19 | 6.30 
1993......| 3.14) 3.40 3.74} 4.21} 4.93 | 5.98 
Premium..| 30.95 | 33.83 37.35 | 41.74 | 47.39 | 54.95 | 
1904...... | 2.89) 3.13} 3.44] 3.87] 4.63] 56.52 
1905. | 2.76 | 2.98; 3.27{| 3.67 | 4.26] 5.22 
1906. 2.62 | 2.84: 3.10} 3.47] 4.02] 4.91 
1907. | 2.50} 9.68 | 3.94)’ 3°28"| *3.70 | 4:61 
1908... | 2.37 | 2.54) 2.78) 3.094 3.57 | 4.33 
1909...... | 2.26} 2.41 | 2.62 |..2,92 | 3.35] 4.04 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium..| 50.53 | 51.31 52.47 | 54.31 | 57.32 | 62.34 
1901... 4.78] 4.90 5.12) 5.42] 6.00! 6.95 
1902......| 4.50] 4.63 4.84! 5.10] 5.68| 6.61 
1903......| 4:24 | 4.34 | 4.55] 4.84] 5.38 | 6.26 
Premium..| 49.11 | 49.92 | 51.11 52.97 | 56.00 | 60.99 
1904...... 80} 3.94 4.11) 4.40] 4.90] 5.77 
1905...... 3.54 | 3.68 3.86) 4.13] 4.60] 5.43 
1906....../ 3.30 | 3.438 3.60 3.88} 4.33/ 5.10 
1907......| 3.07 | 3.19; 3.35) 3.64] 4.05] 4.79 
1908 2.83 296 3.13) 3.37 | 3.78] 4.48 
1909. 2.62| 2.74! 2.90] 3.14] 3.831 4.16 








NOT TO-DAY—TO-MORROW. 
By J. RutowitcH oF Rio DE JANEIRO. 

Joao do Rio, the witty Rio pressman, in one 
of his much-appreciated Saturday budgets in 
The A Noticia, refers to our inveterate habit 
of leaving all we can to the next day, and 
with his neat and bright sarcasm analyzes and 
blames the persistence of this grave fault on 
our part, either as regards social problems of 
most difficult solution or the fulfilment of our 
simplest engagements. 

Not to-day—to-morrow, is a sort of motto 
for our indecision, our everlasting irresolution 
to make up our minds. 

Not to-day—to-morrow, is the consecrated 
formula for the postponement of all solutions, 
just as if everything might be settled without 
going to the trouble of promptly deciding in 
respect to matters that should, in reality, not 
he held in abeyance. Our notions of the limits 
of time are apparently so wide that the concep- 
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tion of the morrow assume most indefinite ex- 
tensions. 

A German proverb has it thus: 

To-morrow, to-morrow—not to-day, 
All indolent people say. 

The fact is that this incomprehensible re- 
missness, this weakness of character in pro- 
crastinating matters that, as a rule, call for 
prompt decision is, at times, most detrimental 
to our interests. 

Thus it often happens that this unaccountable 
confidence and enigmatical to-morrow is used 
by some to stave off the wise recommendations 
of an insurance agent, by thoughtlessly evading 
the carrying out of the pressing duty of insur- 
ing one’s life and by means of fallacious pre- 
texts and sophisms, accounting for their action 
and smothering the voice of conscience and its 
reproach that we should not have accomplished 
so noble a duty as that of insuring our life for 
an amount in proportion to the obligations that 
attend us. 

Not to-day—to-morrow. These words, ap- 
parently of so small a_ significance, have 
brought about many a time most dire conse- 
quences, not because of forcible circumstances 
that might, perhaps, justify the delay, but from 
the absence of a practical sense of expediency, 
whereby we deprive ourselves of the knowl- 
edge of all the advantages that our families 
would derive from our promptly insuring 
however capable we may be of comprehending 
them. 

And yet is is sufficient to simply change the 
phrase in the following manner to turn it into 
the natural expression that all people endowed 
with common sense should use: 

To-day—not to-morrow! It is to-day that I 
must fulfil this duty, to which I am bound by 
my responsibilities as chief of a family. 

To-day—not to-morrow! It is to-day that I 
must think and decide to insure, because any 
hesitation or delay may cause endless harm, 
and I would only repent when adverse circum- 
stances, or bad health, should show that I had 
let pass the best opportunity of carrying out 
the undeniable duty of insuring my life. 

Not to-day—to-morrow, should be ousted 
from the phraseology of all well-balanced 
minds, and replaced by 

To-day—not to-morrow, as being better 
adapted to the thoughtful, who would not trust 
to the eventualities of the morrow and leave 
the destiny of those they love to hazards of 
fate. 

Such procedure would be in contradistinction 
to that of the unmindful, who would fain 
abandon themselves to the inanity of spon- 
taneous pretexts and indecision conveyed by 

To-morrow—not to-day; whereas, if they 
gave in to the insistence of the insurance agent, 
and said with him, 

To-day—not to-morrow, they would provide 
for their families’ future and be free from the 
terrors of remorse which attend all those 
when the dreadful hour of trial comes, who 
for want of alertness and deplorable inability 
to make up their minds fail to take an imme- 
diate decision. In matters of life insurance 
but one of the phrases should be used—this one 
only: 

To-day—not to-morrow! 
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THE PROPOSED REGULATION OF 
FRATERNALS. 


The compromise reached on the proposed 
uniform fraternal bill at the recent conference 
between the fraternals and the Insurance Com- 
rissioners in New York, is regarded as a very 
important step towards the desired goal of 
adequate rates. The Modern Woodmen, the 
largest of the fraternals, which has opposed 
the proposed measure requiring increases in 
rates and valuation of certificates, were found 
to be still antagonistic at the conference, 
backed up by several of their associates. 
Finally the Insurance Commissioners informed 
the fraternal managers that they had gone the 
limit in the way of compromise in hope of se- 
curing a working agreement, and that the ten. 
tative bill agreed upon in Chicago contained 
many unscientific features which the Commis- 
sioners would be entirely unable to defend, but 
which had been inserted merely in hope that 
they would make it easier for the fraternals to 
enter upon the work of reform. If, however. 
the fraternals were unable to get together on 
any reasonable proposition—it being conceded 
that the antagonism of the Modern Woodmen 
could prevent the adoption of any measure 
owing to their great political influence—the 
Commissioners were disposed to withdraw the 
tentative bill and prepare a measure which 
would be based on actuarial principles and 
could be defended, and would go before the 
public with it, believing that they had done all 
that could be expected to secure reforms, and 
that the responsibility for future disasters must 
rest upon the recalcitrant fraternals. The 
Modern Woodmen had finally conceded the 
importance of valuations of certificates, but 
had wanted the valuations kept secret and 
given only to the members of the order until 
1918, when the information was to be given to 
the Insurance Commissioners alone. As this 
would postpone any effective action for nearly 
ten years there was strenuous opposition, and 
after the position of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners had been made plain authority was 
given by wire from the home office of the Mod- 
ern Woodmen for a compromise. An agree- 
ment was reached by the fraternals in favor of 
public valuations, with an improvement of not 
less than five per cent in any deficiency required 
after January 1, 1918, and with a prohibition of 
new fraternals with rates lower than pro- 
vided by the National Fraternal Congress 
Table of Mortality. It is believed that the 
Insurance Commissioners, who meet July 1 at 
Nashville to incorporate these agreements in 
the proposed measure, will insist upon advanc- 
ing the date after which improvement is re- 
quired, probably to 1914 or 1915. It is believed, 
however, that this concession is a marked step 
in advance, the provision for valuations and 
publicity being a most valuable educational fea- 
ture in the campaign for adequate rates. 


AMORTIZED VALUE. 


The term “amortized value,’’ having but re- 
cently appeared in the financial statements of 
life insurance companies, may be hriefly ex- 
plained in ordinary language as follows: 

The prices at which bonds or securities of 


any kind can be purchased vary constantly ac- 
cording to prevailing financial conditions. This 
is true of real estate mortgages as well as of 
government, municipal or corporate bonds. In 
a time of great financial stringency the best 
mortgages, as well as bonds of the highest class, 
could be sold only at a discount, if at all. The 
life insurance companies, however, buy securi- 
ties of any kind for the sole purpose of per- 
manent investment, with the idea of holding 
them until maturity for the sake of the income 
they will yield. Their cost, their value at ma- 
turity, and the income to be derived from them, 
are all fixed; and as no occasion can arise re- 
quiring their sale, it is immaterial to the com- 
pany what their so-called ‘‘market value’ may 
be at any time. The practice, therefore, of 
listing such assets at their supposed value, in- 
dicated by the market quotations at the close 
of the year, as formerly required by the New 
York law and still the rule in some States, is 
necessarily misleading; such figures fluctuate 
constantly, and rarely if ever represent the real 
value of the investment. Where this method is 
in use, precisely the same securities may be 
valued one year above and another year below 
par, even though their real value as invest- 
ments may have never changed. In buying 
bonds on the market, a life insurance company 
must sometimes pay more than par value, while 
able in other cases to buy them at a discount, 
depending in each instance upon the rate of in- 
terest called for, the time to run, and prevailing 
financial conditions. A high-class bond of $1,000 
bearing 4% per cent and running twenty years 
would ordinarily cost more than par, say, for 
example, $1,050. As the bond will be worth only 
par at maturity, the transaction will involve an 
apparent loss of $50.00. It would not be proper 
to charge off the whole of that loss in the first 
year, nor to defer the entry until maturity. Ac- 
cordingly, the amount is “averaged’’ or scien- 
tifically apportioned throughout the period, and 
the proper sum is deducted each year from the 
book value, in such manner as to bring the lat- 
ter to exactly par at maturity. The balance thus 
ascertained is entered as the ‘“‘amortized’’ book 
value. In like manner, a bond may be bought 
in some instances at less than par, say 
$980.00. As it will be worth $1,000 at maturity, 
there will be an apparent profit of $20.00. This 
gain, however, does not rightly accrue in the 
first year, nor in the last. It is therefore ap- 
portioned, in the same manner as before, 
throughout the period, and the proper amount 
is added each year so as to bring the amortized 
book value to exactly par when the bond be- 
comes due and payable. This method has now 
been enacted by the insurance law of New 
York.—Sixty-seventh Annual Report of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York. 


Why I Renew. 


Major J. B. Day, of the State Life In- 
surance Company of Indianapolis, frequently 
issues good leaflets for the use of his agents. 
The following is one of his latest arguments 
in favor of renewals: 

Because renewing affords me a sense of per- 
sonal security, and assures protection to my 
family or estate that is invaluable. 

Because sound life insurance is recognized by 
business men everywhere as one of, the ele- 
ments of business credit. The well insured man 
is always considered a man who takes care of 
his obligations. 

Because through life insurance I have peace 
of mind, which adds to my happiness, my health, 
my longevity and my usefulness. 

Because life insurance is an anchor to wind- 
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ward. It helps a man to look the future or 
advanced years hopefully in the face and feel 
secure in comforts of life should business re- 
verses strike a staggering blow when strength 
and health could not resist. 

Because when business and financial clouds 
gather and try the souls of men, the one cash 
resource that never fails them is the loan value 
of their life insurance. 

Because duty to myself, my family and my 
business life clearly point to my protection 
through life insurance as the one reliable asset 
that will never be disappointing. This is his- 
tory known to and recognized by all men. 
THIS IS WHY I RENEW. 


Let a Smile Get In. 

Elbert Hubbard said: “In writing advertise- 
ments let a smile get into the ink bottle if it 
will. In advertising you are dealing with very 
human men and you cannot mistake by letting 
your copy be human.” 

It’s just as good in soliciting as it is in ad- 
vertising. It’s paved the way to more heart-to- 
heart interviews than all the silk-lined coats 
ever tailored or all the diamonds ever cut. It 
smoothes the cross grain of the worried busi- 
ness man, topples the excessive “dignity” of the 
would-be “prominent citizen” and warms the 
hearts of the mothers and children who are to 
profit most from your effort. 

Don’t try to be funny, cut out the asinine 
stories, for they only distract, but do slip in 
now and then a cheerful, genial smile.—Inter- 
national Lifeman. 





ON BEING INSISTENT. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

There is one quality which enters into all 
good work. We may call it energy, enthusiasm, 
earnestness, life or several other names, but the 
quality is the same whether it appears in 
preaching or in soliciting life insurance. 
Soliciting cannot be called good, and it will 
produce but insignificant results if it lack this 
quality. I hope, by means of various illus- 
trations, to give some notion of what it is. 

I once heard a preacher deliver a sermon on 
values. I presume that his facts and his argu- 
ments were as fresh as the materials of a 
minister usually are, and that he presented them 
with average skill and ease. It is possible thar, 
in the mere art of speaking, he excelled the 
average preacher. However, his sermon im- 
pressed me as being flat and uninteresting, and 
as I proceeded homeward I tried to give some 
clear account to myself of what appeared to be 
lacking in it. I finally decided that some idea 
of the difference between this sermon and an 
effective sermon might be obtained by com- 
paring the impressiveness of a thoroughly 
angry man with his ordinary mood. Anger 
does not necessarily stimulate a man’s intellect 
or improve his vocabulary, but if he has any 
soul in him it brings it all out. I have some- 
times said that most of us would rather hear a 
man swear if he does it in earnest than hear 
him make an insipid remark about the weather. 
This sermon on values did not move me simply 
because it had no force behind it. 

The quality of which I am attempting to 
convey some notion will be keenly felt, it seems 
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to me, by anyone who reads the following 
dialogue which occurred between Charles M. 
Schwab, a penniless boy at the time of this 
conversation, and Captain Jones, then superin- 
tendent in the Carnegie Works at Braddock, 
Pa. Schwab had gone to Braddock with the 
object of obtaining a position in the Carnegie 
Works, but he was a stranger and had no let- 
ters of introduction, so he went to work in a 
grocery store and waited. One day Captain 
Jones dropped into the store. Schwab imme- 
diately engaged him in conversation and ap- 
‘ied for a position. 

“What do you want to be?” inquired the 
‘aptain. 

“T want to be an engineer,” replied Schwab. 
“Are you sure you have the qualifications for 
an engineer?” said Jones. 

“T am sure,” the young man returned. 

“Can you drive stakes?” 

“T can drive anything.” 

“Will you work for a dollar a day?” 

“T will work for anything I can get.” 

Schwab went to work at driving stakes for 
a dollar a day, and in six months he was ap- 
pointed superintendent to succeed Captain 
Jones, who became general manager of the 
Braddock Works. In a few years he had be- 
come one of our great modern millionaires. 

Now I submit that the words of this dialogue 
are as commonplace as they could possibly be. 
There is nothing in the manner in which they 
are combined to indicate whether Schwab 
talked in a loud or low tone of voice, but the 
vigor in his sentences touches us at once. We 
feel that he has perfect confidence in himself, 
and that he can accomplish anything he under- 
takes. 
INSISTENCE ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS. 


a 


For my present purpose I will call the quality 
of which I have been writing insistence. In- 
sistence is more essential to success in solicit- 
ing life insurance than it is in almost any other 
calling. If I were an architect, and a client 
came to me to discuss the building of a house 
it would be necessary for me to be straightfor- 
ward and confident in my manner; but if I had 
been in business for some time my work in the 
community would show for itself and I should 
not need to put much energy into my state- 
ments. As the client had, on his own initiative, 
decided to employ an architect, the question 
would be simply whether I or someone else 
would be retained. Now in soliciting life in- 
surance the man who is finally turned into an 
applicant does not want anyone’s services. For 
weeks, and it may be for months or years, he 
has no desire to make investments in life in 
surance, and the desire must be aroused in him. 
The work of the solicitor, then, is purely crea- 
tive. That is, it is nearly always so, and be- 
cause it is he must put his whole soul into his 
work. He must be insistent. 

Not a great while ago I drifted into an ac- 
quaintance with a young man who happened to 
have his office in the same building in which I 
had mine. We frequently met in the halls, rode 
up and down in the elevator together and 
naturally addressed a few random remarks to 
each other. I knew him at once as a lawyer be- 
cause of the sign on his door, and he presently 


found out that I write applications, because | 
made it a point to impart information about 
myself. However, I had known him as a kind 
of business neighbor for a year or two before 
I had any inclination to approach him on the 
subject of life insurance. I believe that I had 
occasionally remarked that I would like to 
present a few facts to him some time, and he 
had offered no objections, but I was not much 
in earnest and I did not expect him to be. 
However, one day I happened to be brim- 
ful of energy, and as I was leaving the 
building in which I had my office I beheld 
my lawyer friend in the act of starting 
his automobile. Without a moment’: reflec- 
tion I fired a few brief remarks at him on 
the subject of life insurance. He protested 
that he had no intention of considering insur- 
ance at that time, but I was in such excellent 
form that I intimidated him at the very start. 
So far as I remember I said nothing that was 
interesting in itself. Of course, I did not de- 
scend to mere impudence, but as I was talking 
without preparation or study I was compelled 
to draw upon my stock of commonplaces. | 
remarked that he needed insurance; that every 
man needed it; that he could not do without it, 
and that I expected to write his application 
sooner or later. While I did not express it 
exactly in words, my manner clearly indicated 
that he was failing to do something that he 
ought to do; that I had the right to dictate 
to him, and that I simply would not tolerate 
any insubordination on his part. I was not 
violent or disrespectful, but my attitude could 
hardly have been more authoritative if he had 
been a slave and I his master. Well, the inter- 
view lasted about two minutes, but in that time 
I saw that I could conquer him, and after in- 
forming him of what he should prepare for I 
left him. In a few days I called at his office. 
By this time, however, he had recovered some 
of his own determination, and he said outright 
that he would not take any insurance at this 
time. I again assumed my insistent manner, 
and he maintained his position stoutly, but the 
more he resisted the fiercer became my attack, 
and by every look, word and tone I indicated 
that I would have my way. This time I did 
not limit myself to commonplaces. I was now 
acquainted with his insurable age and such 
other items as were necessary to an intelligent 
interview, and I hammered away as desperately 
as if the fate of a nation depended upon my 
success. At last I left him, with the parting as- 
surance that I would return again and again 
until he submitted. He did not show any posi- 
tive indications of failing resolution, but con- 
ceded that he might consider a policy in the 
course of a few months. 


Forctnc A Prospect’s Hanp. 

As other matters now absorbed my attention 
I did not call upon the young lawyer again for 
three or four weeks. Now I will confess that 
I met with something like a surprise. The 
young mian’s resistance had, apparently, en- 
tirely disappeared. He was absolutely submis- 
sive to the idea of insuring his life. I have be- 
come accustomed to all kinds of peculiarities 
in applicants, but I had never before met one 
who became so docile after one interview. I 
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proceeded to explain contracts and prepared tv 
write the application, but another surprisc 
awaited me. The lawyer had done a little 
thinking of his own, and had decided that he 
wanted a term policy. Now I knew that a 
term policy was not only not adapted to his 
circumstances, but I was unwilling to earn an 
insignificant commission when I felt that I 
might do better. I insisted upon a twenty- 
payment life. The prospect would have noth- 
ing but a term, and we wrestled with the prob- 
lem for about forty-five minutes. Then I threw 
my last bit of energy into the struggle, and told 
him that he had no business with a term; that 
it was against my conscience to write it, and 
that I would not consent to it upon this oc- 
casion. I suggested that he take a week to 
think it over, and once more went on my way. 

When I called a week later he was, to judge 
by all outer indications, as thoroughly con- 
verted to my views as if he had never had any 
of his own. He did not even mention our 
previous debates, and when I asked him if he 
had decided to apply for a twenty-payment life, 
he simply asked me who the doctor was and 
what time he would have to call upon him for 
examination. I then drew out my papers with 
considerable despatch and proceeded to write 
the application. When we came to the question 
which relates to the method of premium pay- 
ment he was rather bent on paying quarterly 
instead of annually, and I feared that another 
hard struggle might be necessary; but when 
I insisted that it was foolish for him to pay 
interest on his own premium he waived the 
point. 

The lesson of the young lawyer’s case is this: 
While his circumstances demanded insurance, 
and he doubtless became duly convinced of the 
fact, it required vigor to produce the readjust- 
ment in his mind. I have no desire to make a 
parade of what I accomplished in this case. In 
fact, I do not invariably follow the plan which 
I know is best, but I am persuaded that I 
should not have conquered this young man if 
I had not attacked him with every atom of my 
available energy. As I have already said, I 
told him what he ought to do, and practically 
refused to let him do otherwise. I was insist- 
ent. There was nothing of what we call the 
high-handed in my manner, but I proceeded 
with inflexible determination. If I had been 
mild and insipid I might have clearly presented 
the subject of life insurance for months or 
years without having written the application. 
We are so constituted that we can hardly grasp 
the idea of a struggle between forces that are 
not connected with materials. That is, even 
when thinking of a purely intellectual en- 
counter between two men we think of the men 
and their physical forces rather than of two 
contesting minds. Nevertheless, I have often 
felt that when a solicitor resolutely sets himself 
to obtain an application a struggle follows 
which is just as real as an encounter between 
two wrestlers or two pugilists. In spite of 
extraordinary skill the stronger man will be 
successful either in writing the application or 
in escaping from it. I say, then, that no matter 
how thoroughly a solicitor may be prepared to 
present the merits of his goods he must be in- 
sistent to the last atom of his energy. 
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DN sc zacaccizce cs 306, . 231, ’ 140, : P rf - 
tiiee, Unign Central 000 [105580 | 11505 a8 68.062 11.56.74 ome Ins. Co........ 910,280 | 3,045,108 | 60,738 26,120 1,619,531 
ay kee | 572,5 ‘ + 3 aeons 602 , = - rae 
f the Voluntecr State .....| $6952 | 280,269 | 294087 6,704 1,066,237 biscauerrase pe A TE | CRE REE) MES) 
. | | 
ust- ! = PES ! } ‘ ILurinors. $ $ $ $ $ 
“4 : Wee sicic: | 145,138,704 | 26,311,507 | 4,977,349 | 1,404,690 | 154,631,020 ina Life seh ne 25,7, $86 2,090.37 aah 17 ei. 5T7 2513 86 
H merican Central..... 2 2 5 547 2 2 
CoLorapo. | 3 $ $ $ $ "942" 5 ¢ , ’ ony 
In Atna Life ........... | 3,998,893 | _ 706,659 | 135,308 49,037 cues | feneee of Beene. wees |. ameee 5 1 = 
hich Capitol Life .-.-...-.| 4,196,202 1,012,870 179,179 19,300 4802170 Bankers Reserve... 98 *500 3 , aaa 
Central Lif va.| ,73 , 5, ‘ < : ons ‘ Moy oa aor. mye 
at I Colorado National....|  4,204°349 | 1,946,998 | 225,211 | 32500 ame ae srs: ee | see eR rope 
ee | , fn MUGGE LAE odccccccas 4,836,799 328,530 191,971 15,000 4,952,573 
. Equitable, New York.| 8,064,371 | 487,804 | 251,046 98,867 7,933,618 canes tee'soo | Lsiseia | 136 ieee Fy 
aay Erdcity Mutust......| See) | oe ia 1,394,396 Columbian ‘National..| #310619 | "740470| l6lio4| 13°51 4,479,837 
my Germania .;--.-.---++: | 2,081,210 | 245,100 | 95,219 | 35,068 2,071, Commercial, Chicago.| 2,784,750 | 1,601,167| 75,740 | 10,000 3:412°917 
Hartford Life ........ | 1,067,144} 179,856 ‘ 12,500 1,078,013 : ‘ ‘ { 
d I . Y | 1,634,704 333.837 66,187 11,316 1,834,594 Connecticut General. 1,146,738 479,601 41,173 3,000 1,491,08/ 
, eee oe RS -:) | ee) ae ry 11300 1'204'486 Connecticut Mutual..| 17,877,965 | 2,104,027 | 601,078 | 435,618 18,723,332 
ally Massachusetts Mut... | 1,952;254 | 301,662 75,493 5,062 27157,180 Dee : nce ag ss ci ; pe ae . ws 2a 
i SOR EADD Jug cxccsak «+ avones 47,000 9 ease 47,000 quitable, New York. 1353, 432, 862,02 578,349 2,242, 
the Misour Saie He) git ue Rescate om] arms | Sow | hese | itu) fags 
2 ae ery aa age dae t 4 Any 7 = {| 7 o1¢ i edera Mi anciicecice 01 o20 i RS : 291, 
the Mutual Benefit Bach i 5,145,407 764,627 185,445 61,916 5,619,921 Fidelity Mutual... 3973-991 532/515 153°575 56115 4169653 
ded Mutual of New York.| 14,005,408 | 959,182 | 400,065 | 209,969 | 13,945,568 FCEINY Titans: 11,415,665 | 2,093,146 | 391, 103,124 | 11,548,794 
Hert U. 3. of B... og or ? , Germania ......-+---s. 3,101,353 | "161,032 | 115,057 | 109,132 3,016,657 
een National of Vermont. 1,143,025 237,166 42,413 16,600 1,153,314 Girard 959000 10187 959 000 
New England ....... 2,273,225 | 384,798 85,688 57,772 OT eT nee amwaial ‘seus | teen | isa aueae 
ited New York Life...... 18,122,021 | 1,318,135 | 698,209 | 249,885 17,936,044 art Pry werenees Stee) Genel-aeee | alee 1 
Northwestern Mutual.) 17,761,914 | 3,112,400 | 590,253 | 202,555 19,677,041 ome Life of N. ¥..| 6675 3,11 ee Alb a 
or Paci 5 7 7.682 4,562,639 Lllinois Life .......... | 12,817,877 | 6,382,625 487,175 107,985 15,686,309 
Pacific Mutual ....... 4,442,858 740,301 175,176 37, ,562, } 65000 | 1°449'632 36 989 1162 882 
on Penn Mutual ........ 5,769,305 | 621,486 | 197,532 50,648 5,694,082 International ......... , ,449, 629)... "162,882 
: Phenix Mutual 1,558,943 | 317,513 61,791 25,079 1754808 Indianapolis Life.....| _—...... 161,000 EMEDE > Sandee, “ 158,000 
cpt payed gen Ie "gen ; 4 "Ops EDR” ohn Hancock ....... | 18,270,049 | 3,573,509 | 652,092 | 112,165 19,531,666 
aid Provident f. 900 T..| Eee | ten | won|. “eee ori? - Wettetin ......... 3,802,992 | °'420,493 | 115,079 | 104,310 3.748.289 
are Provident Savings... La F ; "902 5586812 Manufacturers (Can.)) _...... 250,000 15,413 HE 250,000 
Prudential ............ 4,616,750 | 1,433,816 178,287 32, 1586, ba Z . 
. =O QS F ” Massachusetts Mut... 17,694,929 | 3,093,722 634,143 183,854 19,595,145 
yen WEE BAR Sc Ss0rn2 hc 3,779,828 | 368,452 | 112,796 24,500 3,557,280 1 1 3 19,595,14 
T Welee sate 2138172 306,572 62,733 65,001 2,293,685 Metropolitan ......... 38,476,291 | 12,763,664 | 1,793,546 335,850 44,975,721 
en- Galen Caswel ....... 2°723'397 | 327,500} 126,382 35,104 2,829,416 Michigan Mutual..... 4,731,658 652,516 151,600 317,065 — 
eae oe. | 010° 3 , 4 028 innesota Mutual.... 331, Yi 955 i 7,847 
en Union Mutual ....... 1,010,857 | 125,458 37,336 14,810 1,028,973 Missour Seat uel... weno | Sato | Zest | “roe ee 
9 5 7 utua CRORE cadcvcs 9 : ’ F ’ : 0. |, AUS, de 
wo Tee Soon cies 124,762,382 | 21,220,424 | 4,511,413 | 1,519,976 | 131,982,948 Mutual Benefit ..--.. 78,332,862 9,332,301 2,681,123 1,316,681 | 81,784,005 
en ial Business. Nat’l of U. S. of A.. 14,326, ,049,707 »L12 ,601 | 3,972,155 
olf pindustrial Business. | 6 300,180 | 3,300,306 | 255,239} 66,877} _—7,704,740 National of Vermont| 5.360.378 | "70.525 | zireas | he | | BIA 
ew England ........ 586, 896, 27,092 ’ | 15,162, 
ws GEORGIA $ $ $ $ $ New York Life....... 156,563,118 14,106,733 5,725,528 | 1,410,139 158,429,257 
ZBina Life ........... 6,164,535 | 4,283,618 | 187,738 | 101,798 6,566,923 North American ..... 1,414,546 | 1,779,406 64,362 20,012 | 2,474,907 
en American National... 1,531,500 | 1,344,500 ae bo ee aoe Am. (Can.).... Bo Bo 36,922 i R - 
E ; ’ 18,5 13 DEMOKIE sc dean ears es ,684, ON 8 Beers . 204,858 
of American Neti. Va. ao | e087 37 f 91,708,664 | 13,865,300 | 3,319,769 | 999,068 | 99,332,398 
t Cr * 725,640 460,287 28,370 5,000 968,427 Northwestern Mutual! 1,708, 865, 319,769 | 99,0 9,332,398 
be ee ees: 1,477,699 129,722 52,481 25,057 rs lg tana Nat’l...| ey Ry ae a ——— 
i ife..... 186,608 | _ 181,000 6,791 1,000 294, Sites: 60<a00% ; 340,681 54,32 ; “382,682 
Ps. Ean te Lite Gan ssishcu 10,524,635 | 6,265,050 | 466,649 88,559 13,789,250 Pacific Mutual ....... | 3,940,469 | 846,355 | 149,654 16,629 £319,126 
E Fable New York 13,458,092 | 1,016,712 476,063 211,018 13,534,044 Penn Mutual ........ | 20,806,255 | 4,644,259 901,274 231,679 23,446,716 
a Fidelity Mutual 3,245,038 | 1,049,941 | 117,775 82,195 3,552,215 Peoples Life ......... | 349,000 | 296,600 21,587 1,000 562,100 
eee Wee "670, "748, ; "977914 Peoria Life .....----- 1,694,000 | 1,315,000} 81.121} 8,000 2,431,000 
“a oven mea pena 5987000 | O76 ake 308,000 Philadelphia Life ....| 109,010 4,135 3.433} 5,000 100,145 
. SS Pt Seria okey ; S| Serer 0 i 4 eevee , ane due 9,UUYU a ae ae 
a Sine $88,222 | 219,000! 33,139 | 8,936 | 992,243 Phoenix Mutual ..... | 5,887,010 | WH9 | 206,168 106,085 | 5,756,858 
| | | | ’ } 














In addition to the States shown herewith complete statistics for all of the States and Territories and Canada will be found 
in The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready eurly in July, price $6, 












NAME or CoMPANY. 


| Insurance 
in Force 
\Dec. 31, 1908. 


FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. 


Insurance 
Written 
in 1909. 





| Premiums | Losses 


| Received. | 


Insurance 
in Force 


| Incurred inec, 31, 1909. 


[Thursday 





| 
Insurance 
in Force 
Dec. 31, 1909. 


Insurance 
Name oF Company. |_ in Force 
(Dec. 31, 1908. 


Insurance 
Written 
in 1909. 


Predbens | Losses 
Received. | Incurred 





| 
| 


ILLino1s—Cont. j 
Provident L. and T..| 
Provident Savings....| 
Prudential 
Reliance Life 
Republic 
Savings Life 
Scandia Life 
Security L. of Am... 
Security Mut., N 
State Life 
State Mutual, Mass.. 
Travelers 
Union Central 
Union Life 
Union Mutual 
United States 
United States A.& L. 
W. and O. Fund 


Nw 
Ad 


BES 
SShee 


Pesto 


M¢ San 
SRE: of 
BASS we ‘ 

teen & 


45) 
1-3 


— 
ia) Robern 
—s-7) 





46,455 | 
47,646 
6,336 | 





Totals 


Industrial Business. 
John Hancock 
Metropolitan 
Peoria Life 
Prudential 


815,272,850 


7,489,074 


80,513,877 
1,856,925 
66,426,027 


145,689,268 


4,159,344 
20,887,447 
1,988,250 
29,572,016 


30,182,141 | 9,670,173 


288,829 
2,836,958 
4,018 
2,722,602 


2,384,650 
79,428,352 





7Etna Life 

American Central.... 
Bankers of Nebraska. 
Bankers of N. Y.... 
Bankers Reserve..... 
Bank Savings Nat’l.. 
Capitol Life 

Central Life of Iowa. 
Colorado National.... 
Connecticut Mutual.. 
Des Moines Life 
Equitable, New York 
Equitable of Iowa.... 
Fidelity Mutual 
Great Western Life.. 
Hartford Life ........ 
Home Life of N. Y.. 
Illinois Life 
International Life.... 
lowa Life 

Kansas City 
Lafayette Life 
Majestic 

Manhattan 
Massachusetts Mut... 
Metropolitan | 
Michigan State 
Midland Life 
Missouri State 
Mutual Benefit 
Mutual of N. Y 
Nat’l of U. S. of A.. 
National of Vermont. 
New York Life | 
Northwestern Mutual} 
Pacific Mutual 
Penn Mutual | 
Phenix Mutual...... | 
Provident L. and T.. 
Prudential 

Reliance Life 
Reserve Loan Life... 
Royal Union 
St. Louis Nat’l Life.| 
Scandia Life ......... 
Secu. L. & A. of Am.| 
Security Mut., N. Y.| 
Security Mut., Neb..| 
State 

Travelers 

Union Central 

Union Mutual 

United States 





| 


156,285,903 


$ 
4,112,329 
388,800 
4,686,441 


1,105,293 
3,193,516 
11,483,348 
2,438,540 
1,238,379 
19,107,524 


1,943,431 
162,500 
148,009 
214,500 
187,290 

50 


"364,473 
112/278 


56,607,059 


$ 
1,456,528 
542,546 
920,225 





} 13,500 


5,892,407 


33,879 
194,611 
11,208 
2,231 


178,589,839 


$ 
4,937,295 


5,097,166 
2,000 


18,652,207 
13,819,11 





Totals 


Industrial Business. 
Metropolitan 
Prudential 


Totals 


KENTUCKY. 
7Etna Life 
Citizens Life 
Commonwealth 
Connecticut Mutual.. 
Equitable, New York 
Fidelity Mutual | 
Franklin Life 
Germania 
Home Life of N. Y..| 
Illinois Life | 
Independent Life 
Inter-South’n of Ky.| 
International | 
Manhattan | 
Massachusetts ree 


9,670,592 
5,068,641 


| 117;855,871 | 25,508,214 


| 3,137,890 


4,623,129 


~ 4,351,125 


340,529 
227,415 





14,739,233 


$ 
5,992,402 
10,370,134 
5,578,595 
3,114,391 
17/927,434 
3,514,956 
221,186 
1,626,279 


| 7,761,019 





297,000 








567,944 


~ $ 
149,262 
324,779 
$24,512 
72,727 
575,420 
137,301 
7,140 
62,805 
53,642 
84,591 
34,754 
11,500 
696 


79,380 
117,970 











i) 
oo 
ee 
me 
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i) 


— 
aly 
7) 


5 
BBERE 


ton 
w 
w 


f 


Core bet bt 29 Jet Wwoowowcad 
SERS Sees 


Seah; 
SSZsseas 





Kentucky—Cont. 
Meridian 
Metropolitan | 
Michigan Mutual.....) 
Michigan State 
Mutual Benefit 
Mutual of N. 

Nat’l of U. S. of A.. 
National of Vermont. 
New England Mutual 
New York Life 
North Am., N. J..... 
Northwest’n Mutual. 
Pacific Mutual 

Penn Mutual .... 
Phenix Mutual . 
Philadelphia Life 
Prudential 

Reliance Life 
Reserve Loan Life... 
Scranton Life 
Security L. of Am... 
Security Mut., N. Y. 
Southern National... 
Southern States Mut. 
State Life 

State Mutual, Mass.. 
Travelérs 

Union Central 
Union Mutual 
United States 

Union Life 

Western & Southern. 








| 
8,566,474 | 
804,779 


,000 
24,140,605 
16,403,692 


2,436,428 
2,591,748 
6,199,215 

518,775 
1,384,561 


719,080 


281,500 


99,671 
16,115 


$ 
74,000 
9,747,088 
796,696 
267,532 
25,182,992 
16,500,518 
159,813 
7,943,983 
25,615,629 


890,741 





Totals 
Industrial Business. 
Commonwealth 
Metropolitan 
Prudential 
Western & Southern. 


206,668,667 
3,336,299 


30,482,125 
12,458,540 


7,106, 


34,362,734 | 


1,245,431 


6,873,188 


a 
1,054,197 
502,267 
275,964 


215,602,504 


3,908,084 
32,136,413 
14,118,099 

7,119,521 





Totals 


MICHIGAN. 
#Etna_ Life | 
American Central..... 
Bankers of Nebraska. 
Bankers Reserve .... 
Berkshire 
Canada Life 
Central Life of Iowa. 
Columbian National.. 
Connecticut Mutual.. 
Des Moines 
Equitable, New York. 
Equitable of Iowa.... 
Federal Life 
Fidelity Mutual 
Franklin Life 
Germania 
Hartford Life | 
Home Life of N. Y.. 
Illinois Life 
John Hancock 
Lincoln National..... 
Manhattan 
Manufacturers (Can.) 
Massachusetts Mut... 
Metropolitan | 
Michigan Mutual .... 
Michigan State 
Minnesota Mutual.... 
Missouri State 
Mutual Benefit 
Mutual of New York. 
Nati of: U, S.“ot A... 
National of Vermont. 
New England ... : 
New York Life 
North Am. (Can.)... 
North Am. (N. J.)... 
Northwestern Mut... 
Northern (Mich.)..... 
Northern (Ill.)....... 
Pacific Mutual 
Old Colony 
Penn Mutual 
Peoples Life 
Phenix Mutual | 
Provident L. and T..! 
Provident Savings....| 
Prudential 
Scandia Life 
Security Mut., 

State Life 

State Mutual, Mass...| 
Sun of Canada { 
Travelers 

Union Central 

Union Mutual | 
United States A. & L) 








Industrial Business. 
Tohn Hancock 
Metropolitan 
Prudential 


53,383,004 











16,560,055 


$ 
1,158,826 





1,832,428 








146,676 
45,239 | 
10,188 | 





56,382,117 


$ 
6,746,671 
540,130 


Ras 


Soe 
S225 
SER 


re 
SARs 
a 
B8e 


— 


eo we 
NSS 


i UBS 
to he 


coo 
CO 


238 


Balieia 
28 


Gram on Or to G9 B10 
oe 


mr co 


—) 


SEASRSEES 


eugstes 


> OT et 
aR 

i 

oe 

ss 

a 


’ ’ 


1,372,617 
306,021 





262,932,716 | 


2,501,801 


22,141,020 


37,566,111 | 10,009,065 


1,294,558 


6,916,260 
11,088,629 | 8,203,710 


90,308 
774,108 
477,380 


98,347 } 


279,617,893 


3,084,827 
24,573,168 
15,088,779 





Totals 


35,731,450 | 16,414,528 | 1,842,246 | 300,387 | 42,746.74 


~ a Included in ordinary. 


In addition to the States shown herewith complete statistics for all of the States and Territories and Canada will be found 
in The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready early in July, price $6, 
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oe : | ; : 
Insurance | Insurance | . | 5 Insurance Insurance | Insurance | Preuni ae Insurance | 
nce r : om Premiums | _ Losses F N ry NY. F Writt emlums | ses F 
0 NAME OF COMPA 1 1908.| in 1909, | Received. | Incurred |nee" 3h, 1909, mee OF MES ees 31, 1908,| in 1909, | Received. | Incurred |pec'31, 1909, 
1 b . , Oe . | , 
Missouri. $ $ $ $ $ MINNEsOoTA—Cont. $ $ $ $ $ 
2 i 865,862 State Mutual, Mass.. 6,358,747 989,358 249,438 86,253 6,960,958 
4,000 Auerican® Gentrai..|| “peer | "gestss | ‘seas | aonan| Ber'sis ‘Travelers =”... 4,302,008 | 400,862 81,044 4,446,842 
Meo Bankers of Nebraska. 1,178,288 303,900 47,356 7,500 a Union Central ....... 3,651,632 673,086 139,670 26,003 4,137,010 
> i eoeren ; 
1 582 Bankers Reserve | 1,700°750 | 181,950 | 5850| “6,542 } 1,529,500 Totals .......-.. 195,313,518 | 29,095,572 | 7,065,762 | 1,793,388 | 208,221,242 
437 Bank Savings Nat‘l..| —...... 263,480 6,667 a Sas 263,480 Industrial Business. al a eunuas 
813 GCanitol Life: ....56.. 221,756 136,000 12,749 1,000 322,884 Metropolitan ......... 5,567,542 | 1,723,271 bo = Payton Mme 
5 504 Central Life of Iowa. wanes 638,000 4 eeeees 132'647 Prudential ........... 6,086,156 4,953,452 2 4 ’ ’ ’ 
a Columbian Nationai..| 134885 | ae| 8088) 73000 1,404,539 Tomales 52 Siceinn 11,653,698 | 6,676,723 | 461,235 | 113,780 | 14,833,089 
ww Connecticut Mutual.. 7,517,898 | 1,168,834 251,091 156,928 8,129,911 
37399 Des Moines Life.....| 2,079,832 276,773 71,003 24,000 2,064,548 z a Yor«x. $ as aie 124 alt sie en ce pe, BS aa 
OAT Equitable, New York| 25,826,728 | 1,396,878 | 923,695 | 373,106 25,283,106 ea 36,709,440 | 5,523, 363, 676, 065,61 
» Equitable of Iowa.... 1,141,383 420,640 51,192 4,063 1,424,513 Bankers of New York 3,200,387 750,817 105,027 1,867 3, +" 1 
an Wederal Life’... ne 420,07 225,000 10 932 817 528,368 § Berkshire ............. 8,596,020 ; 335,293 149,286 8,685, “H 
000 Spat Se peli Sees 1 tae ate ya Colombian National..| 5308398 oos'se7 | 188°494 27130 5708 652 
tae hen aa nea 2 403,336 99,070 91509 2'761,483 | Connecticut General..| 12,244,519 | 2,485.2 435,344 | 105,045 13,775,062 
170 Germak Matasi.. 3 625.943 89.247 16,964 2,540,105 | Connecticut Mutual.. 41,432,282 1,457,512 981,272 43,253,156 
645 Giext Western 1.629.960 634.760 47,102 8.500 1,232,200 Equitable, New York.} 283,602,264 | 21,516,981 | 11,941,677 | 4,788,866 284,570,812 
,000 z ea PTs 938° , : 928 3,903,685 Fidelity Mutual ...... 8,555,158 | 1,570,875 400,5 116,275 9,319,720 
00 Hartford Life ....... 3,938,797 732,047 171,504 128, 1903, 030 ; oat 
- Home Life of N. Y..| 1,665,757 ‘ 61,012 24,122 1,815,045 Germania ............. 9,165,091 | 504, 330,952 2,789 9,044,690 
500 Illinois Life ......... 4,740,284 | 1,471,306 142,247 62,789 4,640,611 vane Life of N. Y..| 14,709,812 | 2,524, 622,8 wean a 
"340 International ie Se 199,500 | 2,868,141 52,168 3,000 2,520,1 {bere Tite seceses bag Eo a i 311,982 eee 
Tor Inter-State of Ind.... YY OCD OS heey Pork So Reta ieee gk SO eee i , . 
525 , Manhattan ........... 9,966,437 | 642,483 | 313,361 | 263/626 9,619,032 
- hn H k 13,533,902 | 2,909,431 | 539,180 82,516 14,850,420 anhattan 966, ; ’ x 619, 
on Kansas City .oc00| “ous | Beast | sate | s8d0e | 708 IG2 © Massachusetts ‘Mfut.-| skngra | 4068295 | 26L4s | az | a7 372 am 
520 Metheten no) ieee | eae 58,200 29,939 1,877144 Mutual Benefit .....:.| _53/229'584 | 8,425,273 | 1,909,356 | "963; 58,671,943 
eo Massachusetts Mut.../ 8,478,012 | 1,145,187 | _ 308,538 | 81,421 9,074,760 Mutual of New York.| 209,480,326 | 14,276,726 | 8,341,115 | 5,527,524 | 207,435,505 
120 } ye "378, "500, 284,980 | 31,321,291 National of Vermont.| 16,228,403 | 1,288,775 | 610,610 ; 16,411,544 
657 Metropolitan ......... 29,378,833 | 5,500,939 | 1,208,416 is 21, N E 21449 
741 Michigan State ...... 30,568 18,106 os eats aR Toth 280/908 772 | 1s'sesioe | 12aaeeey | 4geeaee | cae eeee 
= Midland Life tual] 2.998463 | “eo'soe | arte} 1042| —-a.boeras —-Northwest'n Mutual..| 158'246.960 | 2105-410 | 4’s17.600 | Ls4s4es | 167.s78°121 
saat Missouri State .......| 7,904,067 | 1,865,800 | 295,462 65,289 8,113,587 Penn Mutual ......... 49,516,016 | 16,695,443 | 2,059,921 051 60,214,342 
0 Mutual Benefit ...... 15,563,306 | 1,400,051} 457,474 | 190,445 16,302,120 Phenix Mutual ...... 17,853,041 | 2,938,675 | 724,144 | 267,740 19,464, 
. Mutual of New York.| 44,835,266 | 2/801,587 | 1,259,129 | 662,442 | 44,768,411 ‘Pittsburgh L. and T.| 10,913,515 | 207,879 | 362,206 , 9,352,594 
oo j Nat'l of U. S. of A..| 1,680,588 | 179,789 |” 79,648 9,235 1,738,804 Postal «5 .-...2.-0-. 435,000 | 118,777 | 1842] 3.800 | 06,16 
521 Netionsl of. Vepent) agar: aeaee ata ae errer Preridaed Sateen. “ress oss | 1sr0es | 26x78 | 122200 6,588, 633 
—e poll ag Ogee Steen | genes 5 658850 | 61316399 Prudential ........-- .-| 117,661,103 | 28,834,702 | 4,816,870 | 1,181,644 | 136,525,827 
7 New York Life....... 60,586,991 | 3,879,330 2,155,605 ‘ mes Pradeatial a | ore ays woe pea4 
Mahima Mobi: 33784 | 8.396000 395,329 | 113,684 17,951,773 Security Mut., N. Y.|  11,2891443 | "9181542 | 366,573 | 174.646 10,865,588 
Northwest’n Mutual.. 15,473,734 | 3,395,000 ‘ 4 951, 
: Pacific Mutual ....... 3,653,805 | 749,637 | 140,543 19,211 4.090.774 State Mutual ........ 18,136,879 | 2,540,775 | _ 662,315 | 517,984 18,984,298 
i Penn Mutual ........ 7,847,199 | 1,272,505 | 300,845 | 97,885 8,268,549 Travelers ....-........ seaman | Seen tae Geel ee 
Phenix Mutual ..... 5,136,731 788,701 205,447 46,334 5,734,716 Union Central........ 16,373,749 | 2,202,376 646, d if ’ 
: poner aed :| Simi | Maga | at) ed] See Una | ae | eae | ee | 
Provident Savings.... 2,402,36: x ; 182 049,685 United States ........ 2459, | 9 F F ,047, 
B6 : 2 215,231 22'887,099 
63 Ro bie | a mel eee | ee 958°100 Totals .....00«. 1,670,961,041 [226,042,699 | 66,875,014 | 26,814,779 | 1,766,818,409 
4 Reserve Loan Life.... 722,745 | 536,423 gro | 1,012;668 Industrial Business. * A acini 
re Royal Union ......--. 1,454,798 | 771,991 66,338 | 10,000 1,871,522 Colonial ....-------.--| 8,910,455 | 2,577,189 | 166,688 72,044 208,801 
2 Sue Lite | Tassos | aero |. 38 7,000 1384500 John Hancock .......| 108,901,204 | 18,562,659 | 4,340,701 | 1,564,529 | 113,341,017 
4 Security Mut., N. Y.. "617,315 |” 11,792 16,680 3,000 533,610 Metropolitan ERASE 270,126,661 50,877,146 9,877,924 $611,583 289,760,158 
| State’ Life... .c.c<cs ss 1,764,815 | 385,753 53,272 17,000 2;000,158 rudential ............ 291, 890, ,090, 272, 423, 
70 State Mutual, Ga.....| 945,500 | 179,500 34,387 1,000 796,500 
80 Ste Manali, “Mass:|  4,296°720 | 1010506 | 1as3o8| 43708 | 4,848°708 Totals -<cksis 0. 612,240,796 | 147,907,942] 22,975,248 | 8,621,380 | 668,734,621 
<4 Travelers ....--....++- | 7'175,880 | ‘812, 216,792 142 446 7,531,048 ETRE EONS ‘ 4 é 
30 Union Ne pig aeate onc at TbeO "158 seeees 107,590  ZBtna Life ........... 1,938,080 | 610,146 60,454 13,145 2,119,279 
87 Union Mutual ....... 2,497,301 64.450 83,332 49,928 2,441,157 Bankers Reserve .... 438,250 | 182,000 22/033 2, 29, 
~ United States ........ 1,014,948 |} 147,940 29,701 12000 1,025,348 Central Life of Towa. 9s 000 92,500 Pez “eae 92,500 
« W. and O. Fund.....) 07 sec. | 113,500 Sei? scat : aaa ge a RO 9 15.88 i 3 es 
: Votala’ (55. .3s< ) 378,931,909 | 60,289,709 | 13,267,916 | 4,410,380 } 400,029,634 Fidelity Mutual eR 1,986,277 51,608 87,968 2,000 2,171,710 
24 Great West ...-.-.-.-. "641,713 | 490,321 26,775 2,016 "872,899 
34 Industrial Business Home Life, N. Y.... 105,244 84,020 6,875 1,000 148,414 
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8 Le oa 9 los Sea 29,860 764 15,888 44 1,198'559 332°798 35,346,576 Mutual of New York.| —_5,291,697.| 2,128,117| 204,789 35,348 6,183,702 
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"Webel: 5 2csc0-ks | 104,729,976 | 33,787,433 | 3,882,273 | 1,213,273] 115,535,912 New York Life....... 9,872,017 1,131,572 356,347 65,274 10,046,713 
: Tr - y ’ ’ '. y ': ” 
7 Northwestern Nat’l...| 2,100,931 | 1,245,262 92,621 | 13,620 2°601.275 
5 4 MINNESOTA $ $ $ $ $ Pacific Mutual ....... 71,717 83, od See ae ae 150,472 
0 tna Life : 4,957,387 | 578,465 | 171,909 55,174 5,055,156  Phcenix Mutual ...... 266,168 | 182,000 11.708 5.010 3993 
0 q Canada Life .........| 1,711,511 | 238,570 57,449 5,080 1,764,411 ince ite Spiesac’ 750,000 1 500 8,834 see 1,140,000 
; i 032 uf candia Life ......... A i ae P.” iccena . 
; Seon ooo fs Beant 2.166020 168.830 70°537 40,453 2,326,668 Security Mut., N.Y.) 1,374,189 | 143,942 9 ee 1,218,058 
0 Equitable, New York. 13,625,519 976,642 479,194 91,145 13,609,795 Travelers .......-..006 824,998 147,680 28,683 4,670 913,675 
: comic | saee| aee| eat] aee| tae Ce SS] eet] “e| | eee 
idelity Mutual ...... 682,6' ; f y 661, nite ates A. sd a y , 2 
Germania gt sane 360500 BL 006 i3'000 Tega Total 44,441,927 | 11,110,321 | 1,591,653 | 236,509 49,156,990 
D if wseeeeee 1,206,71 7" Vas ? ’ ’ OTAIS ...seseees , 7 , 7 ’ , t ’ y 
Home Life of N.Y. 1,747,639 | | 429,289 | 73,012 | 18,936 | 2,006,081 Onto $ $ $ $ $ 
wastaet 6,421, 161, ; ¥ ,072, OHIO. 
eee LOE 1,125,470 | "912 32, 9,720 1,131,977  ZBtna_ Life............ 17,220,704 | 1,990,604} 665,492 | 406,108 17,686,374 
t Massachusetts Mut... 2,812,605 | 482,724 103,669 48,242 3,130,666 American Central..... 1,241,446 | 1,099,504 58,887 4,092 2,098, 8 
) Metropolitan ......... 2'614,661 | 990,530} 131,990 26,080 3,228,621 Berkshire ............. 5.217507 | 474.166 | 173,592 46,952 5.412.873 
Minnesota Mutual.... 4,071,051 | 695,119 145,032 66,444 4,221,961 Canada Life .......... 6,425,940 | 1,252,047 836 47,774 7,055,736 
5 Mutual Benefit ....... 14,405,348 | 1,825,714 484,190 112,893 15,657,701 Cleveland Life ie haan 4,181,500 | 2,121,000 129,686 , 4,933,000 
Mutual of New York.|  20;871,670 | 2/201,902 | 760,999 |  222°415 20,950,520 Columbia Life......... 2491306 | 675,487} ...... 14,139 2'308,168 
: Reo ea, | - Sewt| htt] Bat) us| eee Clemons | ees | ae] Bie a] ae 
} Nati , 5717, umbus Mutual..... : . 052 ' ‘ 
: Nes Eegland ae. teas ors | 920,749 | 171,580 51,903 5'135,724 Connecticut Generai..) 1,447,178 | _ 334476 53,189 10,978 1,651,023 
New York Life....... | 1847/50 | 1,736,918 757,692 137,904 21,999,975 Connecticut Mutual..| 13,604,589 1,586,388 464,190 298/243 14,250,647 
y vest’ 4,853,700 292, 284, +030, MURGQRUGRIVE? dean dhiece). 32. “aeeeem i c 3 eater é 
Sache Bg § 316 108 | 2498509 | "936,014 34,736 6,085,887 Equitable, New York.| 42,302,364 | 5,082,464 | 1,590137| 414,972 43,270,599 
Pacific Mutual ....... | 1.985.980 | 7133-124} 41,191 11,077 1,236,928 Equitable of Towa....| 7,469,988 | 1,202,653 | "285.051 , $'215.350 
Penn Mutual .....-.-. | 5.210.596 | 601,225 | 192.306 34,454 5,440,937 Federal Life ......... 864,739 | ° 191,874 30,783 3,286 952, 678 
asin ds | 491.000 | 045 43.176 1,927,681 Fidelity Mutual ...... |  4,726/186 "585 | 177,834 79.024 4,706,430 
Eeetas Metwed 55: Yei0716 | 1.278099 | 179°910 547| -«5°316.205 Germania | 2'548'737 | 293°261| 106,251 96.323} 2652°551 
eet ee Se | 1715364 |  204°795|  49°966|  -BRTLGIS Hartford Life .......| 3 351188| 337417} 142526| 172540) 3.211041 
Scandia Life .........| 1'581,006 | ‘435:718 | 46,426 | «26,972 | 1,773,411 Home Life of N. Y.. 5,842,937 | 598'818/ 218°732| 175.612 | 5,879,726 
‘ 1,092,633 | 3421999 | 40,113 | 13,000 | 1,284,714 Illinois Life .......... 2,825,226 | 340,635 | 75,889 | 19,182 | 2'522/961 
| ! 


Security Mut., N. Y.! | | 


In addition to the States shown herewith complete statistics for all of the States and Territories and Canada will be found 
in The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready early in July, price $6. 
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In addition to the States shown in the foregoing pages, complete statistics for all of the States and Territories and Canada 
will be found in The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready early in July, price $6. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

With this issue of THE Specrator 
we begin the publication of a monthly 
supplement devoted exclusively to the 
various phases of casualty, surety and 
The 
growth in these branches and the in- 


miscellaneous insurances. great 
creasing desire for technical information 
regarding them make it necessary to de- 
vote more -space than is contained in the 
weekly issues. Fhe regular news items 
will be found in the body of the paper, 
as heretofore. It will be our aim to 
make this monthly supplement of inter- 
est and value to all persons engaged in 
casualty, surety and miscellaneous insur- 
It will be 


replete with suggestions and aids in en- 


ances in whatever capacity. 


abling the subject to be presented in its 
proper form. The legal, medical and 
statistical phases of the business will re- 
ceive due attention from time to time, 
and the best-informed writers on acci- 
dent, health, liability, fidelity, surety, 
steam boiler, plate glass and live stock 
insurance will be frequent contributors 
to its columns. With this monthly sup- 
plement devoted especially to the inter- 


ests of casualty, surety and miscellaneous 
insurances, and current news treated of 
at length in regular weekly issues, THE 
SPECTATOR will cover the ground in a 
most thorough manner. All persons de- 
siring to keep abreast of the times in 
this field, not already on our mail list, 
should subscribe to THE SPECTATOR, 
thereby securing the regular weekly 
issues and the monthly supplement in 
addition. 


THE TOTAL DISABILITY CLAUSE IN 
A HEALTH POLICY. 


Policyholders Almost Invariably Expect In- 
demnity for Partial Disability When 
Partial Indemnity for Total Disa- 
bility is Payable. 


By C. H. Harpsavueu, M. D. 
Expert Examiner and Adjuster. 


The general public, and especially those buy- 
ing accident and health insurance policies, have 
come to know, and evidently understand, the 
meaning of the total and partial disability 
clause in accident policies. Purchasers of 
insurance against illness are under the impres- 
sion that health policies contain a partial dis- 
ability clause, and when a settlement of a 
health claim is made it is not infrequently 
asked that partial disability be paid under a 
health policy. 

The partial disability clause in an accident 
policy states that the claimant is unable to do 
an important part of the daily occupation, and 
this means that one or more important parts 
of the usual daily duties are not performed by 
the individual while claiming indemnity as be- 
ing partially disabled. Some insurance com- 
panies construe their partial disability clause 
as paying this form of indemnity when an in- 
dividual is unable to remain at his office or at- 
tend to his business during the entire day, and 
adjust their claims on a fifty per cent basis 
when only one-half of the day is spent attend- 
ing to business. On account of this clause be- 
ing in an accident policy, and because insurance 
companies are now paying partial indemnity 
for total disability under health policies, claim- 
ants generally get the two clauses confused, 
and frequently demand partial disability when 
the health policy pays partial indemnity for 
total disability during the period of non-house 
confinement. The fact that they are entitled 
to partial disability under an accident policy 
makes them believe and expect that they should 
be paid the same form of indemnity under a 
health policy, although the payment of indem- 
nity for partial disability under a health policy 
is not usual except in the higher-priced policies. 


ACCIDENTS vs. ILLNESS. 


It is extremely important that the insuring 
public should understand the difference be- 
tween partial disability under an accident pol- 
icy and partial indemnity for total disability 
under a health policy. This can only be ac- 
complished by the general health or disability 
policies stating distinctly, and in as plain lan- 
guage as possible, that indemnity is not payable 
unless the claimant be totally disabled, and that 
two different amounts are payable for total 
disability—one amount, or the maximum 
which is allowed under the policy, being pay- 
able only when the individual is confined in the 
house, the other amount, or the minimum, 
becoming payable when the house confinement 
ends, but total disability still exists, and the 
individual is passing through the convalescing 
period. 

As an illustration of the importance of hav- 
ing this clause as clearly worded as possible, 
there is a general disability policy on the 
market issued by a good, reliable company, and 
one which pays its claims when they arise. 
Unfortunately, this policy states in separate 
paragraphs that it will pay indemnity for ill- 
ness for either total or partial loss of time, 
and then goes on and defines total and partial 
loss of time. Under partial loss of time it 
states that this shall be understood to mean 
“continuous disability from illness which pre- 
vents the insured from performing any and 
every business duty or duties, but not neces- 
sarily confinement to the house.” It will thus 
be seen that there is an anomaly in this policy. 
The insured in reading it over sees in large 
type that the company will pay for partial loss 
of time. Unless he reads the definition of par- 
tial loss of time, he, of course, when he has 
a claim under the health part of the policy, ex- 
pects to be paid for partial disability; and 
rightly so, provided he does not read all of his 
policy. If he reads further in the policy he 
soon ascertains that the policy requires total 
disability, even though it states that it will pay 
for partial loss of time. It is known that a 
claim was recently settled for the company is- 
suing this policy in which the claimant only 
demanded total disability during the period 
that he was confined in the house, but the 
agent of another company saw him and tried 
to twist the insured; telling him that the com- 
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pany which was carrying his insurance would 
not pay for partial disability under the health 
feature. He immediately called the adjuster 
of the company on the telephone, and when 
told that the agent of the competing company 
was correct, he became incensed and, even 
though his claim had been paid in full,.stated 
that he would lapse his policy when it became 
due, as he would not carry a policy with any 
company that stated in large type that it would 
pay for partial loss of time and then define par- 
tial loss of time as meaning total disability. 


CLEAR STATEMENTS NECESSARY. 


This is only one case of the many that are 
met with by adjusters. It shows, however, the 
feeling which exists when an insurance com 
pany unintentionally prints a policy with one 
clause contradicting another, and how im 
portant it is that nothing should be placed in an 
accident or health insurance policy which 
would give a policyholder any reason to be- 
lieve that the company did not intend to pay its 
legitimate claims. There is no question about 
the company referred to intending to pay only 
for total disability, and paying two different 
amounts for this form of disability; the larger 
amount being payable when the claimant is 
totally disabled and contined in the house, and 
a reduced amount while still totally disabled 
but not confined in the house. It seems that 
this company is not the only one whose officers 
have confused the wording of partial disability 
in an accident policy and partial indemnity for 
total disability in a health policy. Not infre- 
quently officers of insurance companies, and 
oftentimes general agents, together with solic- 
iting agents, who should know the different 
terms of policies which they have issued or are 
selling, will state that the policy pays partial 
disability under the health feature, and when 
attention is called to this they quickly correct 
themselves, and state that the policy requires 
total disability; yet at the same time a great 
majority of agents do not actually know the 
difference between partial disability under an 
accident policy and partial indemnity for total 
disability under a health policy. 

Casualty insurance companies have evidently 
not brought this feature forward in their man- 
ual of instructions to agents. It is of vital im 
portance to every general agent and to ever) 
individual soliciting accident or health insur- 
ance, that it be known and understood that 
health policies do not usually pay for partial 
disability, but pay partial indemnity for total 
disability during the period of non-house con 
finement. When agents become familiar with 
this part of the policy, policvholders in time 
will also become familiar with it, so that in the 
adjustment of claims, claimants will not expect 
to be paid partial disability under a health 
policy and then be disappointed when the 
clause paying partial indemnity for total disa 
bility is explained to them by the adjuster. It 
every policyholder knew that the majority of 
general health or disability policies only paid 
indemnity for total disability, then one of the 
frequent causes of dissatisfaction would be 
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ACCIDENTS CAUSED BY UNFAVOR- 
ABLE ATMOSPHERIC 
CONDITIONS. 

Not often is New York and vicinity visited 
by such an annoying condition as presented 
itself a short time ago, when everything was 
covered with a thin coat of smooth ice, which 
made it almost impossible to keep one’s foot- 
ing anywhere. Every town in the grip of the 
ice and rain had a large casualty list, and 
hundreds of people are to-day contined to their 
homes as a result of injuries received while 
walking on the streets. They now have time to 
regret not being the possessor of an accident 
policy. The ambulances and hospitals were far 
more busy than on any Fourth of July. Ac- 
cording to hospital and police records the 
fatalities and serious injuries were as follows: 
Deaths, 4; fractured skulls, 5; broken arms, 6; 
fractured collarbones, 6; broken legs, 4; con- 
cussion of brain, 5; fractured legs, 1; broken 
ankles, 2; serious contusions, 10; lacerated 
scalps, 10; broken wrist, 1; dislocated shoulder, 
1; contusions of hips, 2; internal injuries, 2; 
lacerated eyes. 4; lacerated faces, 3; fractured 
spine, TI. 

Besides these there were hundreds of cases 
that were not reported. The Bellevue ambu 
lance horses became exhausted, and fresh 
horses had to be hired, also wagons to be used 
as ambulances. Other hospitals were in simi- 
lar straits. The capacity of Bellevue is about 
1100 persons. There were.goo in the hospital 
wards at 7 o’clock on January 5. A little later 
the number had increased to 1076. By mid- 
night there were 100 more, and next morning 
there were fifty additional sick and injured to 
be cared for. 


AcciwENTS RESULT IN ILLNEssS. 

Accidents, such as occur during rainstorms 
accompanied by freezing temperature, can pro- 
duce a great variety of illnesses, entirely aside 
from the inconvenience caused by the accident 
itself. For instance, certain forms of pneu- 
monia may be caused by a fractured rib, or by 
other heavy pressure from without, such as 
might be caused by falling. Injuries to the 
head or hip may also be followed by pneu- 
monia. Accidental injuries also lead up to 
tuberculosis in a variety of forms other than 
that of the lungs, this being a disease which 
attacks numerous organs and also the joints. 
Appendicitis, peritonitis and diseases of the 
kidney may result from accidental injury. 
Epilepsy, apoplexy, meningitis, brain abscess, 
brain tumor and insanity may result from a 
blow on the head. 

Fractures of bones have been known to cause 
syphilis, and diabete§ is not infrequently traced 
to aceidental injury. Tumors of arteries, 
heart diseases. diseases of the spinal cord, 
locomotor ataxia, various forms of paralysis. 
nerve injuries, and numerous forms of hernia 
and rheumatism. Lockjaw and numerous 
other diseases may result from what in the 
beginning appears to be a slight injury, due to 
a fall or other accidental injury. 

If the relation of accidents to disease were 
more fully understood, the need of accident 
and disability insurance would be more keenly 
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appreciated. While disease, induced by acci- 
dent not only retards recovery from the in- 
jury itself, it often leaves the patient in im- 
paired health or in an incurable condition, 
causing heavy loss of income, or total inability 
to return to his former occupation. 


BIG STAKES FOR SMALL RETURNS. 
The gambling instinct is strong in the human 
cosmos. No human trait is more prevalent or 
widespread—from the ignorant Chinese coolie, 
who stakes the freedom of his wife, children 
and himself on one throw of the dice, to the 
enlightened product of advanced Western 
civilization, who rushes madly into speculation 
of the wildest kind, the law holds equally 
good. Thus do men gamble with money. Can- 
not it be said with equal truth that they gamble 
even as much with lives? The psychology of 
any stake is, of course, simply that the chance 
of loss is small in comparison to the relative 
values of the thing to be gained and the com- 
modity risked in inverse ratio. For instance, no 
man would be willing to lose a foot in boarding 
a moving car for the sake of saving five min- 
utes of valuable time, no matter how valuable 
that time might be to him. Yet a million men 
assault each other to board moving cars every 
day, or cross tracks in front of them—running 
the risk of losing the foot to save the time; 
knowing, instinctively, that the chance of being 
hurt is small indeed considering the ratio of 
accidents to risks taken. It is one of the little 
idiosyncracies of the American people, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to have an all-con- 
suming desire to get there, and get there first. 
This helps along the gambling instinct. Did 
you ever see the smile of triumph which is 
worn by the man who has just made or dodged 
a speeding car? He has bet on himself, on 
his agilitv, sure-footedness and quick eye, and 
he has won. Why shouldn’t he smile with 
satisfaction, even if his collar is torn? 

Now, how about the man whose foot slipped ? 
Does he smile with satisfaction and self- 
admiration? No, he just comes to by and bye, 
and wishes he had had sense enough to carry 
some accident insurance. 


No guestion of more importance confronts the 
sensible, thrifty man or woman than that of the 
safe and sure protection of his income. There 
are millions of men who are dependent entirely 
for the support of themselves and their families 
upon their daily earnings. Inability through 
any cause to follow his regular vocation, there- 
fore, entails certain hardships and possible pri- 
vation upon not only the wage earner himself, 
but also upon those dependent upon him. If 
he is a prudent man, he follows the example of 
other prudent men, and assures himself an in- 
come in time of disability through the medium 
of an accident and health policy. The experi- 
ence of any individual in matters not connected 
with his daily walk in life is necessarily lim- 
ited. When a matter of importance involving 
things of which he has no personal knowledge is 
to be determined, he must form his judgment 
and base his conclusions on the experience of 
others. The primordial motive underlying an 
application for an insurance policy is the de- 
sire to secure indemnity in case of loss. The 
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question is not, ‘“‘What it will cost to insure, 
but what it will cost not to insure.’’ The cost 
of insurance is something every able-bodied man, 
having employment, can raise, and it should not 
be regarded as a cost or expense at all, but asa 
deposit for future contingencies. The cost of 
not insuring is trouble of mind, because of con- 
stant consciousness that the family is not pro- 
tected against such contingencies, and its con- 
signment to possible misery and humiliation 
when they occur. On what day this year are 
you most likely to be disabled by sickness or 
injury? If you cannot decide on one particular 
day, cover them all with a policy. A casualty 
policy will make good the money loss sustained 
because of accident or illness. Prompt payment 
of premiums provides positive protection. If 
it is necessary to work that one may have a 
weekly income, is it not more necessary to carry 
a casualty policy that one may have an income 
when sick or crippled and disabled from work? 


New York City as a Field for Travel 
Accident Insurance. 

Accident insurance underwriters know that 
when an accident policy is issued the insured 
is more likely to be hurt while in or about his 
home or following his occupation than while 
traveling in a public conveyance. On the con- 
trary, the insured, who has not the statistics of 
accident insurance before him, is apt to reason 
just the other way. One has an illustration ot 
this fallacy in the person who is too negligent 
to clean his icy steps or sidewalk, or sprinkle 
ashes or sawdust to provide a footing. Rather 
than repair woodwork an individual will leave 
it at the breaking point for many days, endan- 
gering life and limb. The public service cor- 
porations wish to avoid as much of this sort 
of thing as possible, and in consequence the 
number of persons hurt while traveling, when 
compared with the total number carried, is far 
less than those hurt while otherwise engaged. 

Greater New York offers an enormous field 
for the sale of accident insurance, especially 
as it applies to travel. The report of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of New York State, 
just issued, shows that eighty-five per cent of 
the population of Greater New York travel on 
the car lines every twenty hours. The total 
number of passengers during the year was 
1,409,132,118, a daily average of 3,860,635. The 
last available figures regarding railway travel 
in London, a larger city than New York, 
showed only 871,171,485 passengers in a year. 

The accident report shows that 325 persons 
were killed in 1909 on the various transit lines, 
and the total number of accidents of all kinds 
were 52,618. 


New Rates on Live Stock. 


The Indiana and Ohio Live Stock Insurance 
Company, Crawfordsville, Ind., is preparing a 
new rate card, which will be issued about Feb- 
ruary 1. A number of changes will be made in 
rates and values, which will affect principally 
transfer, dray and heavy-truck animals. This 
class of risk is said to have shown an unfavor- 
able experience. Animals used in heavy team- 
ing will be taken for but half of their value, 
even if so used only part time. 
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New Amsterdam Casualty’s New Forms. 

The new policy forms issued by the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company, New York, in- 
clude a combination accident, a disability pol- 
icy and a disability form covering fifty diseases. 

The accident policy insures for double the 
principal sum against permanent, total disa- 
bility; from insanity due to accident, and one 
and one-half the principal sum against perma- 
nent total disability from accidental paralysis. 
The double indemnity clause also covers 
cyclone and tornado. 

If death or loss of a limb or eye results more 
than ninety days and less than 200 weeks from 
date of accident, the company will pay weekly 
indemnity for the period of total disability pre- 
vious to the loss of life, limb or sight in addi- 
tion to the specific indemnity. 

The policy provides indemnity for loss 
caused or contributed to by choking, swallow 
ing, sunstroke, freezing, somnambulism or as- 
sault by burglars or highwaymen. It also cov- 
ers blood poison, resulting directly from bodily 
injury. Beneficiary indemnities, Specific in- 
demnities, at the option of the assured or bene- 
ficiary, in five annual instalments of $211 each 
for each $1000. In addition to the amount pay- 
able to the beneficiary in the event of loss of 
the assured’s life or permanent total disability 
from insanity or paralysis, a specified sum will 
be paid to the guardian of each of the assured’s 
children between ages I and 16. 


Heavy Mortality Among Housesmiths and 
Bridgebuilders. 

John Snyder, business agent of the House 
smiths and Bridgemen’s Union, testified re- 
cently before the New York State Commission 
on Employers Liability, as to the risks and 
accidents suffered by the laborers on private 
and public works. In the Housesmiths and 
3ridgemen’s Union there have been 130 deaths 
by accident in five years out of a membership 
of 2900. Mr. Snyder told of some of the diffi- 
culties experienced in looking out for the 
safety of men in this line of work. 

“T went to the City Building Department,” 
he said, “and spoke to the superintendent’s 
secretary about enforcing the law as it stands. 
He smiled and said: ‘What can we do? We 
put a violation on a building, but they go right 
on.’ What we want is a law compelling suf- 
ficient planking, and that law enforced without 
political pull.” 


As a result of this testimony, Assemblyman * 


Phillips of the commission, in company with 
Mr. Snyder, is to make an inspection of new 
buildings and bridges. 


Plea for Official to Investigate Each Acci- 
dent Case. 

At a recent hearing of the New York State 
Employers Liability Commission, Dr. Thomas 
R. Cruse of Poughkeepsie gave some informa- 
tion regarding the Dutchess Company of the 
W. T. Garner & Co. Print Works. Over 1000 
persons are employed in the Dutchess plant, 
and no provision is made for those injured nor 
for medical attendance. He said that little 
was done to improve the works, the profits 
going to the daughters of the late W. T. 
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Garner, who were married to noblemen abroad. 
In case of an accident no action was usually 
taken by the injured party, because other mem- 
bers of his family were employed in the plant, 
and they would be subject to dismissal. 

“An amendment to the present law,” said 
the doctor, “is necessary to put an end to such 
conditions. To do this properly some official 
should have power to visit a factory and get 
the facts of each accident case, so that the 
system of peonage which now exists may be 
ended.” 


Quebec Liability Rates Discussed. 

Late in December, accident, casualty, guaran- 
tee and liability insurance underwriters met in 
Toronto to discuss liability rates, in view of 
the new workmen’s compensation act, which 
went into effect in the Province of Quebec 
January 1, 1910. All the companies interested 
were represented. The underwriters consider 
that while the Alberta act is drastic the Quebec 
act is even more stringent. Apparently the 
limit of compensation is $2000, but it developed 
that this limit might be waived, and the injured 
workman may also have his case reopened 
within four years. All settlements must be 
made upon the annuity basis. It is the opinion 
of some that the provisions of the act make it 
necessary for liability companies to charge 
workmen’s collective rates, and that the in- 
surance is in reality changed from liability to 
accident. The Quebec act is said to be based 
upon the workmen’s compensation act of 
France, which is objectionable in several re- 
spects. 

Daily Sick List 3,000,000. 

According to The Pharmaceutical Era, of 
December 23 last, the daily average number of 
persons in the United States who are seriously 
ill is 3,000,000. Assuming that there are 300 
working days in a year, 900,000,000 working 
days are lost each year through illness. As- 
suming, further, that the average ‘daily wage 
is $1.75, the annual loss in wages due to this 
cause is $1,575,000,000. 


Not a Question of Liability but of Damages. 

George W. Alger, a lawyer, in his testimony 
given before.the New York State Commission 
on Liability Insurance, speaking of child labor, 
said: P 

Judge Gaynor was the most liberal judge we 
had in industrial cases, and we are sorry to 
lose him from the bench. In the case of Lee 
against Sterling, where a girl under the age 
limit was put at dangerous work, Judge Gaynor 
ruled that there could be no question of lia- 
bility but merely one of assessing damages. 
While the Court of Appeals overruled this 
judgment, it was a fair decision, based on 
English precedent, which was _ erroneously 
quoted by the higher court 

While nowadays ocean travel is admittedly 
safe, the perils of the sea were brought to mind 
last week when twenty-nine persons lost their 
lives in the wreck of the Southern Pacific 
steamer “Czarina,” and twenty persons were 
injured‘ when a huge sea came aboard the 
“Kaiserin Auguste Victoria.” 
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Sales of Title, Mortgage, Surety and Cas- 
ualty Company Stocks at Auction 
in Ig09. 
In the lists of stock quotations published at 
the end of 1909, the following insurance stocks 
appeared : 


No. of 
High. Mo. Low. Mo. Shares. 
American Surety... .. 221 Dec. 212} April 590 


Bond and M. Guar..... *473h 
Casualty Co. of America. . oF 


April +2714 Dec. 94 
Mar. — Mar. 265 





Empire State Surety. . 1 May April 35 
Ty | Sry 200 Jan. 200 Jan. 

Lawyers Mortgage... .*302 May +240 Dec. 49 
Manhattan Morigage, pf. oo May 103 May 10 
Mortgage Bond......... 113 Dec. 107 Mar. 125 


National Surety......... 215 Dec. 
New York Mtg. and Sec. - 04 Feb. 190 Mar. 50 
People’s Surety... ... 130 r 

Title Insurance 157 

United States Casualty.. 213 Mar. 208 Dec. 16 
Westchester and Bronx 


*Old. tf New. 





FOREWARNED IS FOREARMED. 


A lawyer who had just lost his case was 
overtaken by opposing counsel, a friend of his, 
as he was angrily leaving the court room. “I 
rather dynamited your case, didn’t I?” re- 
marked the latter; to which the former replied 
that the point in evidence was one upon which 
his client had absolutely neglected to enlighten 
him, otherwise he would have been prepared 
and would, perhaps, have won his case; at 
any rate, would have made a better fight for it. 

Every life insurance solicitor is subjected to 
the keenest kind of competition; he is in a 
certain sense in the position of a lawyer, and 
he must plead his cause with tact, discrimina- 
tion and forceful argument, backed up by 
facts. He cannot be “dynamited” by the other 
fellow if ke is familiar with the facts, and 
he can’t blame any one but himself if he isn’t. 
His company furnishes him with its policy 
forms and rates. It is for him to know these 
thoroughly and completely. He should also 
be familiar with all the best as well as worst 
features of his opponent’s stock in trade. Then 
he can foresee traps and evade them; then he 
can by skillful presentation of his facts and 
arguments win his case, in other words secure 
his prospective. 


PROGRESS OF NEW COMPANIES. 


During 1909 an unusually large number of 
stock casualty, surety and miscellaneous com- 
panies were organized and projected. A num- 
ber of these companies expect to begin opera- 
tions early in 1910, and THe Spectator pre- 
sents here the latest information received re- 
garding the movements of these companies, 
and the progress made by them toward com- 
pleting organization. In each case the date 
upon which the latest information was received 
is given. The total capitalization of these com- 
panies is over $32,000,000. At the close of 1908 
there were 173 stock casualty companies in 
actual operation, with cash capital aggregating 
$65,000,000. At the close of 1900 there were 
but fifty-seven stock companies engaged in the 
various casualty lines, with an aggregate cash 
capital of $23,500,000. While the growth of the 
casualty business in the United States has been 
exceedingly rapid, and is still growing, it would 
seem to an impartial observer that the projec- 
tion of new companies is in danger of being 
overdone 





The so-called statistics given in the prospec- 
tuses of some of these companies do not con- 
tain even a semblance of truth, and are pre- 
pared to influence small investors in low-priced 
shares, who never have had any opportunity 
to know the real conditions prevailing in the 
casualty business. 

The State Insurance Departments have felt 
it necessary to warn people against the abuses 
prevailing in stock selling and organization 
methods, because it is apparent that in a num- 
ber of cases the new organizations are promo- 
tion schemes only, and will never become active 
in casualty underwriting. 

On the other hand, there are the honestly- 
conducted organizations, which intend to work 
toward making a good reputation in the field, 
supplying the increased demand for all forms 
of casualty insurance which a higher apprecia- 
tion of its benefits and the natural increase in 
population has created. 


LIST OF PROSPECTIVE COMPANIES. 

Accident Insurance Company of America, New 
York, December 17, 1909.—Filed articles of associa- 
tion December 31, 1908; never completed organization. 

American Bankers Assurance Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., January 13, 1910.—Incorporated October 1, 
1909; proposed capital, $1,000,000. 

American Bankers Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill., December 24, 1909.—Proposed capital, $100,000. 

American Liability Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, No- 
vember 11, 1909.—Incorporated February 11, 1909; 
proposed capital, $300,000; subscribed, $200,000; paid 
in, $168,000. 

Automobile Insurance Company of America, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., November 5, 1909.—Proposed capital, 
$1,000,000; surplus, $1,000,000; expects to begin busi- 
ness May 1, 1910. 

Bankers and Manufacturers Guarantee Company, 
New York, December 17, 1909.—Not on record at In- 
surance Department. 

Bank Insurance and Indemnity Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., December 19, 1909.—Incorporated July 30, 
1909; authorized capital, $200,000. 

Carolina Bonding and Guaranty Corporation, Wil- 
mington, N. C., December 20, 1909.—Incorporated 
March 5, 1909; authorized capital, $100,000; not 
licensed. 

Century Life and. Accident Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., December 30, 1909.—Chartered in Delaware, 
August, 1909; said to be considering consolidation 
with International Life Insurance Company, Philadel- 
phia; now being organized. 

Columbia Guarantee Company, New York, January 
6, 1910.—Chartered December, 1909; authorized capi- 
tal, $1,000,000, fully subscribed; expects to begin 
business within thirty days. 

Commercial Casualty and Surety. Company, Mon- 
treal, Canada, January 3.—Has not applied for a 
license. 

Commercial Casualty Insurance Company, Newark, 
N. J., January 6, 1910.—Capital of $250,000 sold; may 
be increased to $1,000,000; expects to begin business 
in January, 1910. 

Connecticut Health and Accident Company, New 
Haven, Conn., December 20, 1909.—Authorized capi- 
tal, $150,000; incorporated August 5, 1909. 

Continental Assurance Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
January 3, 1910.—$500,000 capital stock, of which 
$200,000 is paid in. i 

Dixie Casualty and Surety Company, Jackson, 
Tenn., November 10, 1909.—Incorporated July 27, 
1909; authorized capital, $100,000; subscribed, $35,- 
000; paid in, $35,000. 

Empire Casualty Company, Philadelphia, Pa., De- 
cember 3, 1909.—Authorized capital, $250,000; com- 
pany has a West Virginia charter. 

Employers Indemnity Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Proposed capital, $500,000. 

Enterprise Accident and Casualty Company, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa., December 14, 1909.—Proposed capital, 
$2,000,000; surplus, $1,000,000; $775,000 of stock re- 
ported sold. 
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Equitable Casualty Company, Atlanta, Ga.—Decem- 
ber 8, 1909.—Authorized capital, $500,000; paid in, 
$150,000; expects to begin business about February 
1, 1910. 

Great Southern Accident and Fidelity Company, 
December 16, 1909, Atlanta, Ga.—Authorized capital, 
$500,000, $200,000 paid in; expects to begin business 
in January. 

Guarantee Surety and Casualty Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., January 10, 1910.—Authorized capital, 
$500,000; expects to begin business July 1, 1910. 

Guarantee Casualty and Bonding Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal.—November 18, 1909.—Authorized capi- 
tal, $500,000; surplus, $250,000. 

Gulf States Surety and Casualty Company, Houston, 
Tex., November 16, 1909.—Authorized capital, $1,000,- 
000. 

Home Life and Casualty Company, Little Rock, 
Ark., December 17, 1909.—Authorized capital, $300,- 
000; paid in, $145,000; surplus, $11,547; licensed in 
Arkansas October 16, 1909; has not begun business. 

Illinois Live Stock Insurance Company, Spring- 
field, Ill., December 22, 1909.—Authorized capital, 
$100,000. 

Imperial Accident Insurance Company, Chicago, IIl., 
December 15, 1909.—Authorized capital, $300,000; 
subscribed, $148,500; paid in, $48,745; expects to be- 
gin in March, 1910. 

Income Guarantee Company, New York, December 
17, 1909.—Not on record at Insurance Department. 

Indemnity Life and Accident Company, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., January 7, 1910.—Incorporated May 7, 
1909; authorized capital, $100,000; not licensed. 

Inter-Mountain Casualty Company, Spokane, Wash., 
December 28.—Has not applied for license. 

International Casualty Company, Spokane, Wash., 
December 238, 1909.—Authorized capital, $1,000,000; 
has not applied for license. 

Latin-American Casualty and Life Insurance Com- 
pany, December 24, 1909.—Authorized capital, $300,- 
000; subscribed, $50,000; paid in, $15,000. 

Loyal Accident Insurance Company, Chicago, IIl., 
December 24, 1909.—Authorized capital, $150,000. 


Maryland Motor Car Insurance Company, Balti- 
more, Md.—Authorized capital, $100,000; surplus, 
$25,000. 


Medical Protective Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
January 138, 1910.—Incorporated December 2, 1909; 
authorized capital, $100,000; paid in, $105,000; ex- 
pects to begin business January, 1910. 

Mid-Continent Casualty Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
December 24, 1909.—Authorized capital, $250,000; all 
paid. 

Midland Casualty Company, Chicago, IIl., 
ber 22.—Authorized Capital, $350,000. 

Missouri Fidelity and Casualty Company, Spring- 
field, Mo., December 15, 1909.—Authorized capital 
$250,000; subscribed and paid in, $75,000; expects to 
begin April 1, 1910. 

Mortgage Investment Insurance Company, Newark, 
N. J.—Capital stock, $100,000; certificate filed October 
13, 1909. 

Mutual Indemnity Insurance Company, Chicago, IIl., 
December 31, 1909.—Authorized capital, $150,000, 

National Indemnity Guaranty Company, Seattle, 
Wash., December 28.—Has not applied for license. 

Peoples Health and Accident Insurance Company, 
Little Rock, Ark., October, 1909.—Authorized capital, 
$250,000; subscribed, $120,000; paid in, $70,000; on 
December 22 was still selling stock. 

Provident Life and Accident Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., January 18; 1910.—Authorized capital, $150,- 
000. 

Sagamore Insurance Company, Sanford, Maine, 
November 1, 1909.—Authorized capital, $100,000; sub- 
scribed, $60,000; expects to begin on February 1, 1910. 


Southwestern Casualty Insurance Company, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., September 1, 1909.—Incorporated 
August 38, 1909; authorized capital, $500,000; sub- 
scribed, $500,000; paid in, $50,000; expects to begin 
about February 1, 1910. 

United Insurance Company, Chicago, I1l., Decem- 
ber 22, 1909.—Proposed capital, $10,000,000; no in- 
formation obtainable at Illinois Insurance Department. 

Western Casualty Company, Denver, Col., December 
28, 1909.—Incorporated August 20, 1909; authorized 
capital, $500,000. 

Woodmen Accident Inbaresen Company, 
Tex., December 28, 1909.—Not licensed. 
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ACUTE BRONCHITIS. 





A Disease that Causes Insurance Companies 
to Pay Many Fraudulent Claims. Lim- 
ited or Special Health Policies as 
Now Issued do Not Pay In- 
demnity for this Illness. 

By C. H. Harsaucu, M. D., Expert Exam- 
INER AND ADJUSTER. 


Acute bronchitis is a catarrhal inflammation 
of the bronchial tubes of the lungs and is 
known under various names, such as bron- 
chitis, acute catarrhal bronchitis, bronchial 
catarrh and cold on the chest. This disease is 
invariably bilateral, involving both lungs. 
Sometimes, however, the inflammation is 
more severe in one lung than in the other. It 
is more common in occupations requiring con- 
finement and the inhalation of dust or irri- 
tating vapors, and is especially frequent dur- 
ing the winter and spring months in the 
northern part of the United States and in 
Canada. A cold, damp climate also produces 
more cases of this inflammation than a high 
and dry one. An acute attack of bronchitis 
usually results from exposure after an indi- 
vidual becomes over-heated and sometimes 
follows the acute infectious diseases. 

When health insurance was first written, the 
limited health policies of the various com- 
panies, which were sold at a low price and paid 
for certain diseases only, included bronchitis 
among the diseases for which indemnity was 
payable. It was the intention, however, of 
these policies to pay indemnity for disability 
which was caused by bronchitis uncomplicated 
with any other disease, and the policy so 
stated. Experience soon taught insurance 
companies, however, that a great many physi- 
cians would certify to the fact that the in- 
dividual was suffering from bronchitis as the 
primary disease, when some other disease was 
the actual cause of disability, the bronchitis 
simply being a complication. On account of 
claims alleging the cause of disability as due 
to bronchitis being excessive (because a num- 
ber of claims for disability were not due to 
bronchitis, but caused by another disease), it 
was necessary for insurance companies to 


eliminate this disease from their limited health 
policies. 
SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS. 

Acute bronchitis frequently begins with a 
nasal cold after exposure or prolonged work- 
ing in irritating dust or vapors. Chilliness, 
with vague pains throughout the body and 
lack of energy, are among the first signs and 
symptoms. These persist for from one to two 
days, when the cold seems to descend and in- 
volve the chest, producing an irritating cough, 
with little expectoration, and fever running 
from 100 degrees F. to 102 degrees F._—the nor- 
mal temperature of the body being 98.6 de- 
grees F. A _ sense of constriction is com- 
plained of in the chest, with slight pain, which 
is increased by deep breathing, coughing or 
sneezing. As the inflammation becomes more 
extensive, severe cough with profuse greenish- 
yellow expectoration follows, and _ persists 
until the termination of disability. On auscul- 
tation, or listening over the chest in the earlier 
stages, harsh breathing is heard over both 
lungs, and as the cough increases and the ex- 
pectoration becomes more profuse, moist 
mucous rales, or abnormal sounds, are heard 
in the lungs in addition to the roughened 
breathing. 

DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS. 

Croupous pneumonia, or the form of pneu- 
monia which is the most common, in the early 
stages may be mistaken for an attack of acute 
bronchitis, but this disease is soon diagnosed 
by the increased severity of the symptoms 
and dullness on precussion or tapping the 
chest with the fingers, which is unilateral un- 
less double pneumonia results. Catarrhal 
pneumonia, which is more frequent in the 
younger ages, begins with gradual elevation of 
temperature, pain in the chest, dyspnea or diffi- 
culty in breathing, cyanosis or bluish discolor- 
ation of the skin of the face and rapid, shallow 
and laborious breathing. As this disease pro- 
gresses, the pulse becomes frequent and wiry, 
a dry, hacking cough is present, with prostra- 
tion and physical signs, indicating consolida- 
tion in various portions of both lungs—these 
parts representing the various spots of inflam- 
mation. 

Acute miliary tuberculosis may resemble 


acute bronchitis, but this disease presents more 
marked systemic symptoms with excessive 
cough, which is worse in the morning and re- 
sults in profuse expectoration, a high tempera- 
ture, which persists for weeks, and the finding 
of tubercle bacilli, which are easily demon- 
strated by the microscope in the sputum. 
Miliary tuberculosis, together with other 
forms of this disease, can now be diagnosed 
before the physical signs show themselves— 
this having been demonstrated by Professor 
R. C. Rosenberger of Philadelphia, who has 
only recently discovered a way of finding the 
bacilli of tuberculosis in the blood of indi- 
viduals suffering with this disease in any part 
of the body. Professor Rosenberger has made 
it possible by a simple process to discover 
these germs in individuals who have no signs 
or symptoms which can be demonstrated clin- 
ically. Influenza, or the grippe, is a name 
which is now applied to almost any cold, 
whether complicated or accompanied with 
bronchitis or not. The differential diagnosis 
between influenza and bronchitis should not be 
difficult. In a typical attack of true influenza 
there is marked prostration with severe head- 
ache, pain in the back and limbs, with high 
fever and rapid pulse. 
CoMPLICATIONS. 

Pleurisy or an inflammation involving va- 
rious portions of the covering of the lungs 
may complicate an attack of acute bronchitis, 
and this complication is especially prone to 
supervene when an individual is suffering 
with bronchitis and exposes himself by going 
out of the house before he has fully re- 
covered. In such cases when pleurisy is 
present, there is a sharp lancinating pain in 
the side, which is made worse by deep breath- 
ing, coughing or sneezing, and in the early 
stages a friction sound is elicited by palpation, 
or holding the hand against the chest and 
over the area of inflammation, or ausculation 
by placing the ear against the chest and over 
the seat of the pleurisy. If an effusion or col- 
lection of fluid, either watery in character or 
pus, is present, the friction sound disappears, 
and as the fluid becomes absorbed or is 
removed by puncture, the sound reappears 
and retains until the inflammation subsides. 




















Pneumonia may follow or complicate an at- 
tack of bronchitis, and if this disease super- 
venes, the usual signs and symptoms, such as 
increased temperature, cough, with expectora- 
tion of rusty sputum, which is sputum having 
a rusty color, due to the disintegrated blood 
which it contains, localized dullness, increased 
difficulty on breathing and marked prostra- 
tion are noticed in vontradistinction to the 
symptoms of lesser severity as found in bron- 
chitis. If this disease is present, the period of 
disability is prolonged. Acute tuberculosis of 
the lungs is not an uncommon complication 
following acute bronchitis which persists for 
any length of time, and which, apparently, 
never results in recovery. If such a disease 
manifests itself during an attack of bron- 
chitis, it is more probable that it was present 
before the inflammation of the bronchial 
tubes occurred, and this inflammation simply 
aggravated the condition, making it sufficiently 
marked, so that the diagnosis could be prop- 
erly made. 

Periops oF DisABILITY. 

House confinement in simple cases of bron- 
chitis usually lasts from seven to ten days. 
If this disease occurs in the winter months 
during wet dnd inclement weather, house con- 
finement may be increased from one to three 
or five days, on account of the individual not 
being able to go out of the house during the 
stormy weather. Severe cases of acute bron- 
chitis require from two to three or four weeks 
of house confinement—part of this time being 
spent in bed—and when the disease becomes 
sub-acute and shows a tendency to persist, 
from four to six or eight weeks may be neces- 
sary in some cases. Total disability in the 
majority of cases of acute bronchitis lasts 
from ten to twenty days, the average time 
being about two weeks. This period of disa- 
bility may be lengthened or shortened accord- 
ing to the weather conditions. If the disease 
occurs in the winter, the period of disability 
is usually increased, while if in the spring or 
fall the individral can go out of the house as 
soon as the inflammation subsides, and the 
weather has no bearing on the period of disa- 
bility. Partial indemnity for total disability, if 
payable by the policy after the termination of 
house confinement, may require that the in- 
dividual be paid from three to seven days, but 
rarely longer, for the reason that as soon as 
house confinement ends a person suffering 
with this inflammation is usually able to re- 
sume all the duties of the occupation. 

EFFECTS. 

One attack of average duration usually has 
no bearing on the insurability of an individual 
for any kind of insurance. If a history of re- 
peated attacks is elicited in an application, life 
insurance would not be issued to such a one 
until from two to ‘three years after the ter- 
mination of the last attack. When an attack 
of acute bronchitis is suffered by an individual 
in the fall or winter, good underwriting de- 
mands that health insurance should not be 
written on such a person until the termina- 
tion of inclement weather, unless a waiver is 
placed on the policy eliminating indemnity for 
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this condition. One or more attacks of acute 
bronchitis without complications have no bear- 
ing on the issuance of accident insurance. 


MORE LIBERAL RATINGS FOR 
WOMEN. 


As used to be the case in life insurance, ac- 
cident and health underwriters have been re- 
luctant to grant women the same privileges as 
men, when it comes to matters of rating. The 
life companies have long realized that there is 
much business to be had among female 
workers, and the bars have gradually been let 
down, thereby increasing the field materially. 

This field is open to the accident and health 
underwriter who will remove all restrictions 
possible and admit women at the lowest rates 
consistent with a broad-minded underwriting 
policy. 

Housewives AND Domestics ADMITTED. 

The Massachusetts Accident Company of 
Boston, of which G. Leonard McNeill is 
president, has long regarded the insurance of 
women as a field worthy of serious consider- 
ation and has for some time been accepting 
housewives, domestics, etc., which classes are 
very generally excluded from the ratings of 
other companies. The Massachusetts Acci- 
dent claims to have been the first company to 
insure women of all occupations for accident 
and health, and its experience is said to prove 
the wisdom of this course. On this assump- 
tion the company has recently given better rat- 


DIVIDENDS OF CASUALTY, SURETY 
AND MISCELLANEOUS INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES. 

There are at the present time about fifty 
companies being promoted in the United States 
to write one or more of the various lines of 
casualty, surety and miscellaneous insurance. 
‘the combined capitalization of these com- 

panies is $32,000,000. 

During 1909 no less than thirty companies 
of this class completed organization and be- 
gan business, all with a substantial paid-up 
capital. 

It is a matter of regret and a subject of 
considerable comment that so many promo- 








ings to all classes of female risks, and pro- 
poses to rewrite, without additional cost, any 
women who are now insured in the company, 
but who are entitled under the new ruling to 
a higher rating, by use of a substitute appli- 
cation and return of the old policy. 


THe New RatInNcs. 


The following changes apply only to the 
popular premium, special and full protection 
policies : 

Preferred.—Business and professional women, 
teachers, cashiers, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
clerks, saleswomen, telephone operators, etc., 
and all other women regularly employed away 
from home, at an occupation rated in the 
manual as select. 

Medium.—Shoe shop employees, mill oper- 
atives, graduate nurses, dressmakers and mil- 
liners regularly employed in shop or store, and 
all other women regularly employed away from 
home, whose occupation is not rated in the 
manual as select. This does not include women 
going out to work by the day or occasion- 
ally employed away from home. 

Special.—Housewives, domestics, cooks, laun- 
dresses. nurses (not graduate), dressmakers and 
milliners not employed in shop or store, all 
women not regularly employed at an occupa- 
tion requiring their daily absence from home, 
and women who go out to work by the day. 

The new ratings are the rgsult of an earnest 
discussion of this subject at the anniversary 
convention of the company last December, 
when the consensus of opinion was that a large 
amount of business could be done in this 
hitherto practically uncanvassed field if a more 
favorable rating could be given business and 
professional women, clerks, etc. 


tions are being affected through extravagant 
estimates and thoroughly ridiculous computa- 
tions as to the profits made by casualty com- 
panies now in the field. That the publication 
broadcast of these falsified figures works an 
injustice to the established companies is mani- 
fest. In addition to this, it places the whole 
casualty insurance fraternity in a false light 
before the public, which is being so_per- 
sistently and systematically solicited to invest 
in the stock of these new concerns. 


Some “StATISTICs.” 


As an illustration of what some “prospec- 
tuses” contain, the following is presented: 


———Capital.——__, --Paid to Stockholders in Nine Years. 

1897. 1907. Cash. Stock. Total. 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York...... $250,000 $1,000,000 $765,250 $750,000 $1,515,250 
Reererped,. OW ROU... 50 5 coc nes 100,000 350,000 217,000 250,000 467,000 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York.... 100,000 500,000 200,000 100,000 300,000 
Standard Accident, Detroit........... 200,000 500,000 250,750 250,000 500,750 
oe ag Oe ea 100,000 200,000 142,000 100,000 242.000 
New Jersey Plate Glass.............. 100,000 200,000 80,063 100,000 180,063 
North American Accident, Chicago... 100,000 200,000 70,000 100,600 170,000 
Home Accident, Fordyce, Ark........ 50,000 100,000 32,500 50,000 82,500 
U.S. Health and Accident, Saginaw.. 200,000 300,000 214,000 100,000 314,000 


By this ingenious method of calculation it is 
made to appear that in ten years these com- 
panies have made the following percentages 
of profit on the capital they had in 1897, in the 
order named above: 606 per cent, 467 per 
cent, 300 per cent, 250 per cent, 242 per 
cent, 180 per cent, 170 per cent, 165 per cent, 
157 per cent. The table of “Dividends of 
Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Com- 
panies Since Organization” shows what cash 


FepERAL CasuaLty CoMPANY, 


Capital. Total Income. 
1" gen sake ae eI $100,000 $370,975 
See ee 100,000 391,477 


and stock dividends were paid by them during 
their entire existence, according to the annual 
statements filed with the State Insurance De- 
partments. 

ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION. 

Another prospectus present exhibits pur- 
porting to show the profits made by seven 
companies. One illustration will suffice to 
show to what extent the promoters are mis- 
representing facts: 


Detroit. ORGANIzED 1906. 


Total Expenditures. Net Profits. Per Cent. 
$293,611 $77,364 77 
261,906 129,571 129 
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SURETY 
ORGANIZATION TO DECEMBER 31, 


AND MISCELLANEOUS 


1908. 
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COMPANIES FROM 








Etna Accident and Liability Co., Hartford, Conn 
Etna Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn.. 

\merican Assurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
American Bonding Co., Baltimore, Md.. 

American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa.. 


\merican Credit Indemnity Co. of New York, ‘New York 


American Fidelity Co., Montpelier, Vt....... 
American Life and Accident Insurance Co., Salisbury, 
American Life and Accident Insurance Co., 
American Surety Company of New York, New York . 
Bankers Surety Co., €leveland, O.. 

Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Casualty Company of America, New York.. : 
Commonwealth Casualty Co., Philadelphia, 1 Pa.. 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Empire State Surety Co., New York... 

Employers Indemnity Co., Phil: adelphia, Pa.e. 

Federal Casualty Co., Detroit, Mich. . : 

Federal Union Surety Co., Pechenegs, Ind... 

Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York, New York : 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore, Md.. 


German Commercial Accident’ Co., Philadelphia, Pa. b. .. | 


Great Eastern Casualty Co., New York.. 

Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal, Canada. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. and Ins. Co., 
Home Accident Insurance Co., Fordyce, Ark. . 
Illinois Surety Co., Chicago, 11) Cappel 
Imperial Assurance Co., Pittsburg, Pa.. 

In 
International Fidelity Insurance Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Keystone Indemnity Co., Harrisburg, Fa. Be, a 
Lion Bonding and Surety Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Co. of New York, 2 New York 


Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Massachusetts Accident Co., Boston, Mass....... 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. | 


Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of New York, N. 

National Accident Insurance Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

National Casualty Co., Detroit, Mich. tide 

National Insurance Co., Norfolk, Va. 

National Life and Accident Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

National Relief Assurance Co., Philadelphia, 1 Pa. 

National Surety Co., New York... 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co., New York. 

New Jersey Plate Glass Insurance Co., New ark, N. \ cae 

New York Plate Glass Insurance Co., New York. bgt 

North American Accident Insurance Co., Chicago, Th. 

Northern Trust Co., Fargo, N. D.. 

Northwestern Live Stock Insurance Co., Des Moines, Ia. 

Northwestern Surety Co., Mitchell, S. 1 aie 

Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Cal. (ace. dept. ) 

Pacific Coast Casualty Co., San Francisco, Cal... . 

Pacific Mutual Indemnity Co., Los Angeles, Cale <.<.0 Be 

Peninsular Industrial Insurance Co., Jacksonville, Fla..... 

Penn Sick and Accident Benefit Co., + ee is er 
Pennsylvania Casualtv Co., Scranton, Pa...... : 

Pennaylv ania Surety Co., Harrisburg, Pa . 

Peoples Surety Co. of New York, New York.. 

Philadelphia Casualty Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... 

Phoenix Preferred Accident Insurance Co. : Detroit, Mich.. 

Pittsburgh Casualty Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of New York, New York | 

Provident Life and Casualty Co., Charleston, W. Va..... 

Ridgley Protective Association, Worcester, Mass..... 

Security Casualty Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 

Southern Surety Co., Muskogee, Okla..... . 

Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit, Mich.... 

Title Guaranty and Suretv Co., Scranton, Pa:....... 
Travelers Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn... 

Travelers Insurance Co., (casualty dept.) ~ artford, Conn. 

Union Guarantee Association, Portland, Or me 

United States Casualty Co., New York. . 

United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., “Baltimore, 

United States Guarantee Co., New York...... 

United States Health and Accident Ins. Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

United States Plate Glass Insurance Co., Philadelphia, a. 

United Surety Co., Baltimore, Md. . 

Vermont Accident Insurance Co., Rutland, Vt. 

Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls, S. D.. 

Woodmens Casualty Co., Springfield, Ill. 


TitTLE GUARANTEE COMPANIES 
Buffalo Abstract and Title Co., Buffalo, N. Y. , 
Citizens Title Ins. and Mortgage Ins. Co., Passaic, N. J 
Conveyancers Title Insurance Co., Boston, Mass... 
Guarantee Mortgage and Title Insur: ince Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Home Title Insurance Co. of New York, _— N. Y. 
Kentucky Title Insurance Co., Louisville, ee tec 
Lawyers Mortgage Co., New York..... 
Lawyers Title Insurance and Trust Co., 
Lawyers Westchester Mtge & Title _* White Plains, N. Y. 
Massachusetts Title Insurance Co., Boston, Mass..... 
Pacific Title Insurance Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Real Estate Title Insurance Co., Minne: ipolis, Minn 
litle and Guaranty Co., Dallas, Tex Sh 
litle Insurance Co. of New Yerk, New York ; Ss 
United States Title Guarantv and Indemnity Co., New York 
Westchester & Bronx T. & M. Guar. Co., White Plains, N.Y 
West Jersey Title and Guaranty Co., Camden, N. J 


New York.. 


| 
| 
| 


Mo. | 
Portland, Ore. | 


Hartford, cs 


iana and Ohio Live Stock Ins. Co. gare Ind. | 


Md.. } 


| 


Com- 
|_menc ed 
| Business. 








Original 
Cash 
Capital. 


125,000 
500, 000 





45,554 


150,000 


284,150 
500,000 


500. 000 
120,000 





* Increased to $1,000,000 in 1899 and reduced to $500,000 in 1904. 
increased to $713,100 in 1903; 
é Reorganized on stock basis in 1908. 


stock basis. a Increased to $500,000 in 1902; 
$500,000 in 1905; reduced to $250,000 in 1908. 


$750,000 to $500,000 in 1907. 





e Reorganized on stock basis 1903. 





Cash Capita! | 
December 


31, 1908. 


noe 





100, C00 


2¢0,000 
150,000 


Dr-inenps Pap 
SINCE ORGANIZATION. 





Cash. 


Stock. 





+ Began as mutual in 1883. 


j Capita! paid up in 1899. 
reduced to $374,932 in 1904: 
c Since 1898. 


1,363,750 
2,944,896 
29. 638 


3,000 
919,500 
824,500 
588,000 

68,000 
74,650 


365,000 | 


12,576 
156,891 
199,500 
110,000 

31,100 


68,000 
352,750 


3.932,000 


_ 


112,500 


105,900 
15,000 
500 


200,000 


120,000 
13,500 
242,475 
25,000 
17,357 


,284,788 


2,785,000 


192,000 


750,000 


38,900 
640,000 
50,000 


141,364 
100,000 
100,000 


100,000 


¢ 
250,000 


€00,000 


100,000 


t Reorganized on 


increased to 
d@ Reduced from 
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By réferring to the table herewith it will be 
seen that this company has paid to its stock- 
holders since it was organized $41,000 in ‘cash. 


This was divided as follows: 1906, 7 per cent; 
1907, 20 per cent, and in 1908, 14 per cent on 
its cash capital. 


NEW TERRITORY ENTERED IN 1909. 

During 1¢09 the casualty companies of the 
country entered considerable new territory. 
In the following list the expansion of the va- 
rious companies’ fields is shown, furnishing a 
guide to their operations in the pursuit of 
profitable fields. The entry of newly organ- 
ized companies to their home State is not re- 
corded. Some State Insurance Departments 
have not yet furnished a list of the 1909 -en- 
tries: 

CALIFORNIA: 
American Live Stock, 
Fidelity Accident, Saginaw, 

COLORADO: 

Illinois Surety, Chicago, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mich. 


Ill. 


Mary land Casualty, Baltimore, Md. 
CONNECTICUT: 

Equitable Accident, Boston, Mass. 

Illinois Surety, Chicago, Ill. 

Loyal Protective Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 
IDAHO: 

Guardian Casualty and Guaranty, Salt Lake City, 

Utah. 


National Surety, New York. 
ILLINOIS: 
American Live Stock, Indianapolis, 
Accident, Detroit, Mich. 
Loyal Protective, Boston, Mass. 
Royal Casualty, St. Louis, Mo. 
INDIANA: 
Commercial 
Fidelity 
Loyal Accident, 


Ind. 
Fidelity 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Mass. 

Mass. 


Trust, 
Accident, 
Soston, 
Ridgley Protective, Boston, 
MAINE: 
Loyal Protective, Boston, Mass. 
Maryland Casvalty, 
MICHIGAN: 
American Live Stock, 
Loyal Protective, 


Md. 


Baltimore, 
Indianapolis, ind. 
Mass. 
Worcester, 


Soston, 
Masonic Protective, Mass. 
MINNESOTA: 
Etna Accident and Liability, 
American Live Stock, 
MISSOURI: 
Security Casualty, 
MONTANA: 
Fidelity and Deposit Company, 
Title Guaranty and Surety, 
UL. S. Health and Accident, 
NEBRASKA: 
American Live Stock, 
Pacific Coast Casualty, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
Loyal Protective, Boston, Mass. 
Maine Insurance Company, 


Hartford, 
Ind. 


Conn. 
Indianapolis, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Pa. 
Mich. 


Scranton, 
Saginaw, 


Ind. 
Cal. 


Indianapolis, 


San Francisco, 


Portland, Maine. 
Masonic Protective, Worcester, Mass. 
New Jersey Plate Glass, Newark, N. J. 
NEW JERSEY: 
American Casualty, Reading, Pa. 
American Live Stock, Indianapolis, 
Fidelity Accident, Saginaw, Mich. 
IMinois Surety, Chicago, Ill. 
indiana and Ohio Live Stock, Crawfordsville, 
Loyal Protective, Boston, Mass. 
Masonic Protective, 
Pittsburgh Casualty, 
Security Casualty, 
NEW MEXICO: 


Commerce Trust Company, 


Ind. 


Ind. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Pittsburg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
National Casualty Company, Detroit, Mich. 
NEW YORK: 

Fidelity 
International Fidelity, 


Accident Company, Saginaw, Mich. 
Jersey City, N.'J. 
Loyal Protective Insurance Co,, Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston, Mass, 


Masonic Protective Association, Worcester, Mass. 
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NORTH DAKOTA: 

Indiana and Ohio Live Stock, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
OKLAHOMA: 

Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford, Conn. 

American Live Stock, Indianapolis, Ind. 

American Bonding, Baltimore, Md. 

National Fidelity and Casualty, Omaha, Neb. 

Ridgley Protective Association, Worcester, Mass. 
OREGON: 

American Bonding, Baltimore, Md. 

Empire State Surety, New York. 

Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore, Md. 

Massachusetts Bonding and Ins., Boston, Mass. 

Pacific Surety, San Francisco, Cal. 

Title Guaranty and Surety, Scranton, Pa. 

United States Fidelity and Guar., Baltimore, Md. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 

American Live Stock, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Equitable Accident, Boston, Mass. 

Fidelity Accident, Saginaw, Mich. 

International Fidelity, Jersey City, N. J. 

Loyal Protective Association, Boston, Mass. 

Security Casualty Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
RHODE ISLAND: 

Marine Insurance Company, Portland, Maine. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: 

Masonic Protectrve Association, Worcester, Mass. 

United Surety Company, Baltimore, Md. 
TENNESSEE: 

Federal Casualty, Detroit, Mich. 

Colonial Casualty, Huntington, W. Va. 

Republic Indemnity, Louisville, ‘Ky. 

American Live Stock, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Indiana and Ohio Live Stock, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
VERMONT: 

7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford, Conn. 

Massachusetts Accident, Boston, Mass. 

Masonic Protective Association, Worcester, Mass. 
WASHINGTON: 

American Casualty, Reading, Pa. 

American Live Stock, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Fidelity Accident Company, Saginaw, Mich. 

German Commercial Accident, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Indiana and Ohio Live Stock, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Royal Casualty, St. Louis, Mo. 
WEST VIRGINIA: 

ZEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford, Conn. 

American Live Stock, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Employers Indemnity, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Casualty, Pittsburg. 

Ridgley Protective Association, Worcester, Mass. 

Security Casualty, Indianapolis, Ind. 
WISCONSIN: 

American Live Stock, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Indiana and Ohio Live Stock, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


UNCONSCIOUS HUMOR IN IN- 
SURANCE. 

Under the above caption The Austrian In- 
surance Review relates the following anec- 
dote and vouches for its truth and authen- 
ticity. A Viennese insurance company re- 
cently brought suit against a policyholder who 
had failed in a premium payment. The latter 
addressed a letter to the counsel of the com- 
pany in which she stated that her present 
financial distress made immediate payment im- 
possible, and asked if it were not possible to 
serve out the amount of the premium in jail. 
The company, in reply to this ultra-naive re- 
quest, extended the insurance. 

The gross ignorance exhibited by the above- 
mentioned policyholder is pitiable and signifi- 
cant, but not at all unusual in Continental 
countries. An old country densely populated 
puts labor of all kinds to the test of the 
fiercest and keenest competition. The un- 
skilled laborer brings his children into the 
world with prospects only of being unskilled 
laborers like himself, even if they are granted 
the natural advantages of health and strength. 


Without these they are doomed to be public 
burdens. That is why all sorts of govern- 
mental schemes are there resorted to, to pre- 
vent the proletariat from being a public bur- 
den. Hence the great systems of working- 
men’s and unemployment insurance subsidized 
and encouraged by States and municipalities. 
It is quite different in the United States, where 
statistics show conclusively that the worker is 
not so by caste or heredity, nor will his chil- 
dren be. This is caused by the fact that our 
natural resources are so great in proportion to 
the population that unskilled labor is in de- 
mand at a good wage—more than a living 
wage—which enables the unskilled immigrant 
to educate his child, to improve his standard 
of living, or to carry insurance sufficient to 
replace the economic loss to his family in 
case of his death. When we stop to realize 
that 3.5 per cent of the population of the 
United States are professional men, and that 
the percentage of professional men to total 
children of immigrants is 3.6, it is easy to see 
that the poor, unskilled working man, who in 
great proportion is foreign born, is doing very 
well for himself and children without State 
interposition. The man thrives when trans- 
planted to the more congenial economic en- 
vironment—why should we then try to trans- 
plant the economic environment in which he 
has not thriven? 

An environment wherein caste and class 
grow strong and indestructible, and wherein 
such events as that heading this article might 
well happen. 


Burglar-Proof Glass. 


Companies who undertake burglary risks will 
be pleased to learn of an invention for the 
manufacture of indestructible plate glass. Con- 
sul William Bardel of Rheims reports that 
a new French plate glass has been brought out 
which is practically burglar proof. While an 
ordinary plate glass, such as is usually put into 
jewelers’ show windows, can be smashed by a 
single stroke of a metal-faced mallet, it is not 
*possible to break this new plate glass in this 
manner. In an experiment made a large piece 
of cast iron was thrown violently against the 
window, but the only effect on the glass was a 
small hole measuring one or two _ inches. 
Several shots of a revolver loaded with jack- 
eted bullets were then fired at the show win- 
dow, but the window suffered no damage ex- 
cept that the bullets entered to a depth of a 
fraction of aninch. The plate glass which will 
stand such usage is ordinarily made of a thick- 
ness of seven-eighths of an inch. If desired, 
even a heavier glass can be made without 
diminishing the transparency.—The Fireman 
Chronicle, London. 


Legality of Key Registry and Identification. 


Insurance Commissioner Hardison of Mas- 
sachusetts recently asked the Attorney-General 
for an opinion as to whether the issuance of a 
tag or token, such as is used by accident com- 
panies for identification purposes, is in viola- 
tion of the insurance law. The Attorney-Gen- 
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eral says that the statute of 1908, Chapter 511. 
and Section 1, provides for a service, which, i: 
limited to cases of accident duly provided fo 
in the contract of insurance, may be renderec 
as incidental to and connected with accident 
insurance. 

Upon this assumption he is of the opinion 
that the presentation by the company to be in- 
sured of a metal tag or token which has no 
intrinsic value, and entitles the holder or pos- 
sessor to no other benefits than those set forth 
in the policy, would not, in and of itself, be 
forbidden by the law. The law would, how- 
ever, forbid any benefit or service additiona! to 
those mentioned in the policy ;-as, for instance, 
the service of assuming to pay a reward for 
lost keys or other articles to which the tag may 
be attached, since such benefits or services are 
not specified in the policy, and, if specified in 
the policy, would not constitute a service which 
may in any sense be considered incidental to 


‘accident insurance. 


A New Rider Form. 


The Continental Casualty Company, Chicago, 
announces the completion of an arrangement 
for the writing of a rider form, to provide for 
the changing of either an industrial or monthly 
commercial ordinary policy to a special form 
of policy. Instead of requiring a new applica- 
tion from the insured and the writing of a new 
policy, the change may be effected by the sub- 
mitting of written request for the change, 
which being found consistent, the rider will be 
written and forwarded either to the insured 
direct or to the agent for him. This rider will 
in all cases be made effective at the beginning 
of the month following that in which it is 
written. It is believed that this announcement 
will save annoyance to the insured, and that the 
simple pfan now adopted for making the 
change will encourage such change being made 
quite generally. 


Accidental Injuries in Railway Travel. 

The following table shows the number of 
injured fatally and otherwise per million pas- 
sengers on railroads for the past year in the 
eight leading nations: 





Injured. 
A a ES 39 
Austria-Hungary . .96 
Prenee” soca 3. + 1.18 
RP ee one 1.94 
PPEOOEINNE 0555'S lc aicieies 142 
ee SP ee eerie yt 3.02 
Digted States... cee es f 6.58 
eS Ee aera reer eee 11.63 


My First Application. 


I first became acquainted with the company 
and its methods of doing business many years 
ago, when I was writing industrial life insur- 
ance. I came into the office to take out a policy 
for myself, and got a few application blanks at 
the same time. I went out on the street and 
infmediately wrote up a Mr. James M. Mitchell, 
of Roxbury, who, by the way, has kept the 
policy in force ever since, and has never drawn 
any indemnity under the same. The ease in 


which I secured this risk led me to put more 
effort into the accident business, with the result 
that I soon dropped the other line altogether. 
I consider this the wisest step that I ever took, 
for since that time I have made more money 
than in all the rest of my life—J. W. McKey. 
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WORKMEN’S INSURANCE AND 
BENEFIT FUNDS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By Frepertck L. HorrMan. 


An important report on ‘“Workmen’s Insur- 
ance and Benefit Funds in the United States” 
has recently been published by the United 
States Commissioner of Labor as the twenty- 
third annual report of that department of the 
Federal government. The report consolidates 
a vast amount of widely scattered informa- 
tion on a subject which is rapidly gaining 
considerable social and political importance. 
Heretofore no summary statement of the 
facts has been available to show, even ap- 
proximately, the nature and extent of funds 
of this character, which are all more or less 
in the nature of insurance undertakings. 

It is natural that a first investigation’ of 
this kind should fail to meet many practical 
requirements, and more so since the report is 
limited to a presentation of the facts for a 
single year. The Department of Labor, how- 
ever, has rendered a most useful service to 
the public at large, and to labor and insur- 
ance interests in particular, by the admirable 
and impartial manner in which the data have 
been brought together and presented in the 
form of a brief analysis of the essential 
facts. The report includes a limited study of 
about 1200 funds of societies primarily es- 
tablished for the purpose of furnishing a 
sufficient sum to pay funeral expenses and to 
compensate workingmen, in part at least, for 
the loss of wages occasioned by disability. 
The funds are: properly divided into, first, 
those maintained by or as adjuncts to 
labor organizations; second, those center- 
ing in a common place of employment, 
and generally limiting their membership to 
the employees of the particular establish- 
ment; and third, those conducted by groups 
of workingmen for mutual benefit without re- 
gard either to common employment or affili- 
ation with any particular union, designated as 
industrial benefit societies. As pointed out in 
the report, the lines of demarcation among 
these groups are not always clear, but the 
distinction is fully sufficient for practical in- 
surance purposes. The group of labor or- 


ganization funds, however, requires to be di- 
vided into two general classes: First, na- 


tional or international; and second, local. Of 
these there are 88 funds, which are classified as 
national or international labor organizations, 
including a few which, while within the desig- 
nation of labor organization funds, are not 
strictly trade union funds. 

The investigation further includes 530 local 
labor organization funds, but it is pointed out 
that this part of the investigation is by no 
means exhaustive, as a large number of local 
labor union funds known to be in existence 
were not canvassed, or the returns were not 
suitable for statistical presentation. The funds 
centering in a common place of employment, 
or at least under a common employer, were 
divided, for convenience of presentation, into 
four classes: Railroad, establishment, hospital 
and miscellaneous funds. Reports were ob- 
tained from 50 railroad funds, or from all 
known to be in operation in the United States, 
except one large fund and three or four small 
ones. Reports were also obtained from 461 
local establishment funds, restricted in their 
field of operation generally to one locality, or 
at least to a limited territory, as, for illustra- 
tion, in the case of some of the large coal and 
iron companies. 

Details are given of 18 hospital funds or 
other establishment funds in which the benefits 
are not given in money, but consist, instead, of 
hospital or medical treatment. 

In addition, 13 miscellaneous funds, with 
more or less peculiar benefit features, or forms 
of management or of operation, are reported 
upon in some detail. 

The two principal classes of benefits for 
which these funds have been organized and 
exist are for death and for temporary disa- 
bility. It is stated in the report that the 
benefit paid on the death of a member usu- 
ally is no more than enough to pay funeral 
expenses, although a few societies provide’a 
much more substantial sum. The temporary 
disability benefits are generally designed to 
cover partially the loss of earnings occasioned 
by an illness of ordinary length or by an ac- 
cident. In no case are the purposes of the 
fund to pay a benefit greater than the wages 
lost. Generally a benefit is not paid for an 
illness of less than one week; but for loss oc- 
casioned by accident, especially if occurring 
while on duty, benefit is usually paid from the 
date of injury. Temporary disability bene- 


fits, as the term implies, are limited to a 
definite period, varying from a few weeks to 
several months. ‘ 

A number of the funds pay benefits to mem- 
bers on the death of the wife, and several, 
particularly miners’ beneficial organizations, 
on the death of other dependents of the mem- 
bers of the fund. 

While the report does not include em- 
ployers’ liability insurance, or the subject of 
workingmen’s compensation, it is stated that 
“The investigation shows clearly that the 
workman usually receives but scant compen- 
sation for disabling injuries received in the 
course of his work, and especially when he 
suffers the loss of a part of his body, or 
some other permanent disability. The in- 
vestigation shows further that by far the 
greater part of the compensation received 
comes from the-workman rather than from 
the industry that presents the hazard.” 

As yet only a very small percentage of the 
funds pay superannuation benefits to members 
who have passed a prescribed age. Attention 
is called to the fact that old-age pensions on 
a contributory basis in labor organizations 
have not made much progress in the United 
States, although the movement in this direc- 
tion “seems to be meeting with some favor in 
recent years.” It is pointed out that the prin- 
cipal funds making such provisions are the 
railroads, but that national labor organiza- 
tions are also gradually introducing this im- 
portant and beneficial feature. Other benefits 
found in operation, and of which the public 
at large has but a very indefinite knowledge 
and understanding, are “unemployment,” 
“shipwreck,” “tool,” and “marriage” benefits. 
As yet, however, all these benefits are of very 
limited extent and of relatively small eco- 
nomic importance. 

Probably the most suggestive result of the 
whole investigation is summed up in the 
statement that “The typical benefit fund does 
not make a classification of membership by 
hazard or by age.” A few funds, however, 
have age rates for death benefits, and a few 
have age group rates, but, as a rule, the rates 
charged are a uniform contribution for the 
death benefit, making the life insurance fea- 
ture as such both simple and crude. In fact, 
it is stated that, “The fraternal spirit, ‘much 
more than exact commercial methods, governs 
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the ordinary workingmen’s benefit funds.” 
In this respect, therefore, the American in- 
vestigation leads to practically identical con- 
clusions with the results of the classical in- 
quiry made by the Royal Commission on 
English Friendly Societies during the early 
seventies. It is manifestly a question of para- 
mount importance that sound actuarial con- 
siderations should govern the development and 
perfection of funds of this character, and 
which are destined in course of time to as- 
sume vastly greater proportions and social and 
economic significance than is the case at the 
present time. It forebodes serious difficulties 
in years to come, that it should be practically 
impossible at the present time to obtain state- 
ments of assets and reserves of the funds in- 
vestigated, and the statement is extremely sig- 
nificant that “while some of the funds main- 
tain reserves, or at least have more or less ac- 
cumulated assets, many aim to meet claims 
only «as they arise, and do not attempt to ac- 
cumulate and maintain actuarial reserves.” 
The report, therefore, sums up with the sug- 
gestive conclusion that ‘the stability of the 
ordinary death benefit fund depends on keep- 
ing a membership of an unvarying average 
age. Because of a changing membership, due 
to changes in employment and to physical in- 
ability to work out an occupation, the death 
rate, without doubt, is lower and the cost less 
than if employment and membership in the 
fund were permanent.” 

The report contains a large amount of use- 
ful information, but the material is so ex- 
tensive that a brief analysis cannot do justice 
to the investigation as a whole. The diffi- 
culty will be understood when it is stated that 
the subject-matter of the report is presented in 
nine chapters, of which the first considers na- 
tional ard international labor organization 
benefit funds; the second, local labor ergani- 
zation benefit funds; the third, railroad relief 
furds; the fourth, establishment benefit funds ; 
the fifth, hospital funds; the sixth, miscella- 
neous funds; the seventh, industrial benefit so- 
cieties; the eighth, State and savings bank in- 
surance; and the ninth, the legal status of 
benefit and = relief. organizations, including 
court decisions in sufficient number to show 
the status of such organizations at common 
law, and certain statutory regulations, with par- 
ticular reference to contracts of employment, 
forced contributions, liability of employers for 
injuries to employees, co-operative insurance 
funds, etc. There is also a very interesting 
discussion of the Maryland act of 1902, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a co-operative 
insurance fund, which was declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Court of Common Pleas of 
Baltimore in 1904 


SOME RECENT CASUALTY DE- 
CISIONS. 

Successive Actions—Indemnity Insurance.— 
Under a policy providing for a weekly in- 
demnity to insured in case of sickness, not ex- 
ceeding twenty-six weeks, a judgment for the 
amount due for twenty weeks, by reason of 


sickness, is no bar to an action to recover for 





six weeks’ sickness accruing immediately after 
the twenty weeks recovered for, since a cause 
of action arose for default of payment of any 
one week, subject to the rule that all prior de- 
faults in payment be included in one action. 

Action by Thomas J. Porter against the 
Casualty Company of America. Appeal from 
a judgment dismissing the complaint. Re- 
versed, and new trial ordered. 

Construction of Policy—Intention of Parties. 
—That construction should be given an in- 
surance policy which is most consonant with 
the intention of the parties as ascertained from 
the language of the policy read in the light of 
the situation and the general purpose of the 
parties. 

Construction of Policy—Reasonable Con- 
struction.—That a construction of an insur- 
ance policy would involve hardship or ab- 
surdity, or contradict its general purpose, is 
strong evidence that such a construction was 
not intended by the parties, where it is open 
to a reasonable construction consonant with 
their general purpose. 

Construction of Policy—Amount of Recov- 
ery.—A policy insured against loss of life, 
limbs, sight or time, in the sum of $5000, and 
paragraph one prescribed the conditions under 
which the policy was to become a claim, Para- 
graph two provided for payment of the full 
principal in case of death within ninety days 
after injury. Paragraph three made the full 
principal sum payable in lieu of weekly in- 
demnity if the injuries resulted in loss of sight 
of both eyes, loss of both hands above the 
wrist, of both feet above the ankles, or of one 
hand and one foot. Paragraph four made one- 
half of the principal sum payable in lieu of 
weekly indemnity for loss of the right hand or 
of either leg above the knee. Paragraph five 
provided that if the injuries resulted in the loss 
of the left hand at or above the wrist or of 
either foot above the ankle, one-fifth of the 
principal sum should be payable in lieu of 
Paragraph six required 
payment of one-eighth of the principal sum 
for loss of the sight of one eye, or (paragraph 
7) if such injuries resulted in total disability, 
which was defined as immediate, continuous, 


weekly indemnity. 


and entire disablement from prosecuting any 
kind of business pertaining to insured’s occu- 
pation for 200 weeks, and indemnity of $25 
per week should be payable for 200 weeks if 
the total disability existed during that period, 
and also provided for weekly indemnity of $10 
for a partial disability of twenty-six weeks. 
Paragraph twenty-one provided that in no 
event would a claim for weekly indemnity be 
valid if a valid claim for any of the amounts 
provided for specified injuries based upon the 
same accident and resulting injuries. Insured’s 
injuries caused the loss of his left arm at the 
middle third, the thumb and two fingers of the 
right hand, fracture of the nose and two ribs, 
injuries to the head, and scalding of the back, 
totally disabling him for the full period of 200 
weeks: Held, construing the policy in view of 
the principle, that an insurance contract is one 
of indemnity and of the general purposes of the 
policy, that plaintiff could recover the full 
weekly indemnity of S25 provided for total 
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disability, and was not limited to the sum fixed 
for the loss of the left hand, the total disabilit, 
provided in paragraph seven being a distinc; 
loss from that of the left hand provided for i: 
paragraph five, though the loss of the han: 
was one of the injuries contributing to tota! 
disability, and paragraph twenty-one onl: 
limited recovery to the amounts provided b: 
paragraphs three to six, where the loss was 
covered by those paragraphs. 

Construction of Policy—Amount of Recov 
ery—Surgical Operations.—A life and accident 
policy provided that if the injuries necessitated 
a surgical operation within a certain date, in- 
sured should be paid, in addition to the in- 
demnity, provided the sum indicated for such 
operation in the schedule, provided that not 
more than one amount should be payable for 
one Or more operations performed as the re- 
sult of one accident, and the attached schedule 
contained a long list of the amounts payable 
for different operations, carrying according to 
operation: Held that the company’s liability 
was not limited to payment of only one of the 
sums named in the schedule for an operation, 
if several operations were necessitated by the 
same accident. 

Actions—Proof of Loss—Waiver.—Refusal 
to pay an accident policy on. other grounds 
waives any defects in the proof of loss. 

Anderson vs. Attna Life Insurance Company, 
Supreme Court of New Hampshire. 

Construction of Policy Written by Insurer— 
A policy written by the insurer must be con- 
strued strictly against it. 

Accident Policy—Construction as to Risks 
and Causes of Loss.—An accident policy in- 
sured against the effect of bodily injuries 
caused by external, violent and accidental 
means, which bodily injuries, or their. effects, 
shall not be caused wholly or in part by any 
bodily disease or infirmity, for loss of life, loss 
of both eyes, and other specified injuries or 
losses stated separately “when resulting. from 
such injuries alone.” Following the statement 
of specified injuries, a separate paragraph was 
as follows: “For loss of life only resulting 
wholly or in part from sunstroke, freezing, 
septicemia, hydrophobia or the involuntary or 
unconscious inhalation of gas or other poison- 
ous vapor, the company will pay one-half the 
principal sum provided in Schedule A”: Held 
that the last paragraph insured against loss 
of life from septicemia, though not the effect 
of bodily injuries caused by external, violent 
and accidental means. 

Schumacher vs. Gréat Eastern Casualty and 
Indemnity Company, New York Court of Ap- 
peals. 

Cancellation of Policy—Notice—Evidence:.— 
Where the policy of the casualty company pro- 
vided that-it might be canceled by written no-: 
tice, the assured cannot claim, in an action fot 





premiums, that the company accepted oral 
notification in lieu of written, from the fact 
that he notified the company’s broker that he 
wished it canceled, and the broker reported this 
to the company’s underwriter, where the evi- 
dence as to what reply the underwriter made 
is in conflict. 

New Amsterdam Casualty Company ‘vs. 
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Spaeth, Supreme Court of New York, Ap- 
pellate Term. 

Indemnity Insurance — Liability — Evidence. 
—In an action on an indemity policy, stipulat- 
ing for a minimum liability on insured losing 
his life from fighting or from injury intention- 
ally inflicted on him by another, evidence held 
to show that insured was intentionally killed by 
another while engaged in fighting, precluding a 
recovery for any greater sum than the mini- 
mum liability. 

Continental Casualty Company vs. Fleming, 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky. 





An Experiment in Burglary. 

Tests of so-called “burglar-proof” safes, to 
make sure that they really deserve the name, 
are not usual, but probably few safes have 
withstood such savage treatment as that given 
to one in Perth Amboy, N. J., recently, as nar- 
rated in The American Machinist (New York, 
November 18). This safe showed great re- 
sistance to high explosives, chiefly as a result, 
it is claimed, of its rounded shape. The test 
was made by “torpedo experts,” before an audi- 
ence composed of bankers, insurance men and 
reporters. Says the paper named above: 

The torpedo experts are not of the submarine 
type, who invent ways and means to blow the 
other fellow’s battleship into kingdom come, 
but of the less picturesque and more useful oc- 
cupation of coaxing mother earth to give up 
her treasures in the shape of oil and gas, using 
as a coaxer a torpedo containing 250 to 350 
pounds of nitroglycerin exploded a few thousand 
feet, more or less, below the earth’s surface. 
In addition to this, they are recognized experts 
in safe-blowing, being called in the most promi- 
nent tests. 

Stripping the safe of all the outer trimmings, 
the first move was to make a dent in the man- 
ganese surface across the joint where the door 
fits the body. This took about five minutes of 
husky swinging of a twelve-pound sledge on a 
hot chisel and resulted in a furrow perhaps 1% 
inches long, 3/16 inch wide, and % inch deep. 
Then the burglars commenced to burgle in 
earnest. 

A cup of red clay was made under the dent 
and % ounce of nitroglycerin poured in so as to 
run into the depression. This was exploded in 
the regular way with a battery and a fulminate 
cap, but only discolored the metal. 

This was repeated with true burglarious per- 
sistency, increasing the dose to 4% ounce until 
the joint was stretched a trifle and more of an 
opening made, perhaps a couple of thousandths 
so the nitroglycerin could run in. Finally at 
the seventh trial two clay cups were used with 
¥% ounce of the coaxer in each, which was in- 
creased to % ounce in each cut at the eleventh 
explosion. By this time the outer door was 
stretched so as to make it easy to introduce 
the explosive, and 8% ounces were used up in 
the next two charges, when a 10-ounce charge 
was introduced, and there were things doing 
that reminded one of battleship target practice. 
Even this only bulged the door about % inch, 
and then came the fifteenth and final charge of 
between 17 and 20 ounces, and then most of the 
outer portion of the door took a dive into the 
Arthur Kill, while the safe turned over and lay 
down to rest. But the contents were still pro- 
tected by 3 inches of manganese steel, wedged 
in so tight that nothing could budge it. 

Altogether, over 40 ounces of nitroglycerin 
were used, four times as much as any burglar 
would dare use, even if he had all the time he 
wanted, and the contents were still 
safe against despoliation. 

There is a feeling in some quarters that no 
safe can stand the action of an autogenous 
torch or blowpipe in view of the remarkable 
examples we have seen of their cutting of plates, 
But in all of these it is necessary to start from 
the edge or corner, and these safes do not pre- 
sent any starting-points. An expert of one of 
the large makers of this apparatus assures me 
that it would be practically impossible to burn 
a hole into them, as the flame would blow back 
and melt the nozzle. And it would be difficult 


for a burglar to use any of them, even assuming 
that they could cut a hole large enough to re- 
move the contents, on account of destroying the 
contents of the safe or vault. 

Altogether it was a very interesting exhibi- 
tion, and, in spite of the large and nonburglar- 
ious charges used, the safe can be said to have 
withstood all attacks and preserved its con- 
tents against destruction or loss. 





Oh, you New York agents! If doubt exists 


in the mind of any solicitor that there is money 


among the people of the Empire State, let him 
read the last report of the State Superinten- 
dent of Banks, who states that the resources 
of the savings banks in the State increased 
upward of $71,000,000 from July, 1908, to July, 
19¢9; those of the trust companies, $318,000,000 
from August, 1908, to September, 1909, and 
those of the State banks of deposit and dis- 
count nearly $44,000,000 in the latter period. 
The increase in resources of all the institutions 
under the supervision of the Banking Depart- 
ment shown during the fiscal year was $435,- 
000,000. 


The report of the Ontario Mines Bureau 
shows that most of the mine casualties are 
due to carelessness. A comparison is made of 
the mine accidents in the United Kingdom in 
1907 and those in the United States in that 
year. In the United Kingdom the death rate 
per thousand in metalliferous mines was 1.08; 
in coal mines 1.46. In the United States in 
1906 the rate was 3.21 in coal mines and in 
metalliferous mines 3.22. 

In the Province of Ontario, in 1908, the total 
number of accidents was sixty-nine, of which 
forty-seven were fatal. Carelessness on the 
part of management was responsible for 31.9 
per cent of the accidents in Ontario in 1908. 


Fate and Fact. 

The ancient Norsemen saw in their life 
experience things daily happen that neither 
their life philosophy nor their religion ac- 
counted for. They attributed the causality of 
these unexplainable occurrences to norns or 
fates, who held the controlling reins of all 
things human and divine, and were even su- 
perior to the great gods. The Greeks and 
Romans had in their mythology a similar be- 
lief, and going further back we find that among 
the earliest and most primitive men it was 
customary to attribute unforeseen calamities to 
unpropitious fates. To-day we have learned 
how to ward off and almost entirely avoid 
what were to these men acts of fate and wide- 
spread in the injuries and harm they inflicted. 
But there are many catastrophes which we 
cannot foresee and cannot ward off, and which 
experience teaches us we must sometime or 
other encounter in this eternal chase after the 
whimsical and chimerical goddess—Fortune. 
We call these calamities chance or hard luck 
when we have diligently sought for their 
causes, and have been baffled in the search. 
The delightful uncertainty of to whom and 
how and when calamities are to happen, how- 
ever, we have somewhat mitigated by discov- 
ering the fixed certainty that something is al- 
ways going to happen to some one sometime. 
This has been reduced to a fixed nicety of ratio, 
and upon it we have built a science and a great 
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industry of accident and casualty insurance, 
which is a most excellent thing to buy and also 
a good thing to sell, for no man knows whether 
or not he shall be the unfortunate or when or 
what blow shall strike him. But. here is a 
means which is offered to all, not, to be sure, to 
checkmate or ward off misfortune, but at any 
rate to rob it of its sting. And thus we may 
snap our fingers at fate. 


On Business Principles. 

It is not absolutely necessary that the in- 
surance agent should ask for an application for 
friendship’s sake, or because he was in "hard 
luck” and needs it as’a matter of charity. It 
is not even advisable, under any circumstances, 
that he should do so, for by so doing he not only 
lowers himself in his own estimation and that 
of the other party to the transaction, but also 
jeopardizes his standing in his particular com- 
munity as a man who is capable of self-support. 
Insurance nowadays is a business proposition, 
and the agent’s arguments therefore should be 
based strictly upon business principles. This is 
not saying, however, there can be found any ob- 
jection to taking every possible advantage of 
any obligation that the agent may be able to 
create, and it is not possible to put too much 
calculation into his pursuit of applications, 
and he need not, in giving the matter his con- 
sideration, raise the ethical issue when dealing 
with cases of this kind. It should be always 
carried in mind that the agent whose scruples 
are too refined is foredoomed to failure, and, 
furthermore, that all thinking men are open toa 
discussion of a business proposition.—Agents 
Bulletin. 


DEATHS OF ELECTRICIANS BY 
ELECTRIC SHOCK, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, 1888-1908. 

By Freperick S. Crum, 

In THe Spectator of January 13 I presented 
a brief summary of the fatalties in Massa- 
chusetts, due to illuminating gases during the 
period 1889 to 1908, as reported to the board 
of gas and electric light commissioners of 
that State. The State law of 1885, as amended 
in 1886 and 1887, also requires companies fur- 
nishing electric light in Massachusetts to re- 
port all accidents, fatal and non-fatal, to the 
board of gas and electric light commissioners. 
During the period 1888-1g08 there were 
eighty-two fatalities from electric shock 
among electricians employed by the electric 
light and power companies of Massachusetts 
returned in the annual reports of the board. 
In addition, there were sixty-seven deaths 
from electric shock of persons not electricians, 
making a grand total of 149 fatalities in 
Massachusetts from this cause during a period 
of twenty-one years, or an average of about 

seven deaths per year. 

While the fatal accidents to persons other 
than electricians are of interest to accident 
and life insurance companies, they are less so 
than the fatalities to electricians. These latter 
are industrial accidents, regarding which there 
is little information available, at least in a 
readily accessible form. For this reason the 
eighty-two individual accidents are here pre- 
sented in chronological order, and with brief 
statements of how they occurred. 
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AcCIDENTAL DEATHS OF ELECTRICIANS AND LINEMEN 
By Evectric SHock. MAassacHusETTs, 1888-1908. 


November 20, 1888.—Employee, Gloucester Electric 
Company, came in contact with current supplied on 
the arc circuit of that company. He reached up out- 
side a window to close the “cut-off” box, using an 
iron fix gaff, or hook. 

September 26, 1890.—Two employees of the 
Winchenden Electric Light and Power Company killed 
by grasping a guy wire which had been used to stay a 
pole. The wire had evidently come in contact with 
the main wire leading to the lamp on the pole. 

November 10, 1890.—Employee, Somerville Electric 
Light Company, killed by a 1000-voit alternating cur- 
rent from a street light circuit. He was standing on 
the ground and was about to splice a wire, or ‘‘tape”’ 
a joint; he took hold of the wire at the joint where 
it was entirely bare. 

April 11, 1892.—Employee, Boston Electric Light 
Company, fatally shocked while trimming an arc 
street light. The lamp was provided with the usual 
switch, or “cut-out,” but it could not be satisfactorily 
determined whether or not the victim had made use of 
the device. 

October 6, 1892.—Employee, United Electric Light 
Company, killed by an electric current from a wire 
while transposing the wires of an overhead alternating- 
current circuit on a pole. The man, though cautioned, 
evidently omitted to shut off the circuit, and, while at 
work, in some way received the fatal shock. 

October 17, 1892.—Employee, Malden Electric Com- 
pany, killed by an electric current from an arc light 
wire. He was at work on pole making a connection, 
when he was seen to fall across the stretched wires. 

July 18, 1893.—Patrolman, Boston Electric Light 
Company, found in an unconscious condition and was 
taken to a hospital, where he died the following day. 
It was supposed that he found some trouble with a 
lamp, and that he fell from a pole. 

October 4, 1894.—Two linemen received an electric 
shock while trimming an arc lamp. They were taken 
to a hospital, where they died soon after. 

November 8, 1894.—Lineman was killed while at- 
tempting to trim an arc lamp. He received a shock, 
fell to the ground, and died while on the way to a 
hospital. 

April 28, 1896.—Dynamo tender, United Electric 
Light Company, was instantly killed while working in 
a dynamo room. He was endeavoring to reverse the 
current on an arc circuit carrying about 2000 volts, 
ow in doing so switched the current through his 
ody. 

July 17, 1896.—Lineman, New England Telegraph 
and Telephone Company, was killed while at work on 
a new telephone cable attached to poles. He had 
been using a boatswain’s chair, which hung from the 
suspension wire of the telephone cable and in some 
manner came in contact with the wires. 

September 30, 1896.—Lineman, Boston Electric 
Light Company, while affixing new carbons took hold 
of some portion of the lamp or line, which gave him 
such a shock that he lost his balance and fell. It 
was uncertain whether he was killed by the shock 
or the fall. 

July 18, 1897.—Employee, Central Massachusetts 
Electric Company of Palmer, was killed by an electric 
shock while working on a wire. The wires had bee 
cut off from the main wire and were supposed to 
contain no current. He leaned against one wire, and 
in cutting off another wire his nippers came in con- 
tact with a live wire. 

July 30, 1897.—Lineman, Fall River Electric Light 
Company, while painting a re and stringers came in 
contact with live wires, fell backward and headlong 
to the earth. 

August 18, 1897.—Oiler, Boston Electric Light Com- 
pany, while in the act of adjusting the brushes on an 
arc dynamo, his right arm came in contact with the 
frame of the dynamo, and he received a shock that 
caused his death. 

October 1, 1897.—Lineman, Boston Electric Light 
Company, while making changes on a telephone pole, 
received a shock from an alternating circuit of high 
potential, and fell to the ground. 

February 20, 1898.—Lineman, New England Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company, while repairing a tele- 
phone wire was instantly killed by a shock from an 
electric light wire. : ipcataa d 

April 12, 1898.—Lineman, United Electric Light 
Company of Springfield, while examining the condi- 
tion of wires had evidently attempted to repair a 
grounded wire, when he received a shock which threw 
him to the ground. é 

July 21, 1898.—Employee of the Weston Electric 
Light Company was killed by an electric shock while 
working on the battery of the Weston fire alarm 
system. 

“Tuly 29, 1898.—Lineman, while working on a pole, 
was struck by a live wire, receiving a shock and 
burns about the body, from the effects of which he 
»died. 

December 22, 1898.—Lamp trimmer, Worcester 
Electric Light Company, while engaged in trimming 
‘an arc lamp received a shock which caused instant 
death. 

April 26, 1899.—Lineman, United Electric Light 
Company, Springfield, Mass., while working about a 
transformer came in contact with a live wire and was 
fatally shocked. : 

September 25, 1899.—Lineman, Charlestown Gas 
and Electric Company, was at work on an electric 
light pole, and in some unexplained way his body 
made a connection with two live wires. 

November 4, 1899.—Lineman, Newton and Water- 
town Gas Light Company, while adjusting a cross-arm 
on a pole, with one leg and one hand resting on dead 
wires, which became charged with current by coming 
in contact with a trolley wire raised up by a passing 
car, received a fatal electric shock. : : 

November 6, 1899.—Lineman, Boston Electric Light 


Company, while connecting wires on a pole, came in 
contact with live wires and was fatally shocked. 

February 16, 1900.—Lineman, Milford Electric 
Light Company, while stringing wires received a 
shock which caused him to fall from a pole to the 
ground. He was severely burned an sustained 
serious internal injuries from which he died. 

March 6, 1900.—Employee, Ubridge and North- 
bridge Electric Company, while putting in a cut-off 
box on an arc circuit, touched a live incandescent 
wire, which caused his death. 

March 20, 1900.—Employee, Cambridge Electric 
Light Company, while at work on a pole received a 
shock from an alternating-current wire, which caused 
him to fall from the pole. He was fatally injured. 

April 16, 1900.—Employee, New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, while removing a cable from 
poles took hold of an alternating-current wire and 
was instantly killed. 

August 16, 1900.—Employee, Cambridge Electric 
Light Company, while at work in a dynamo room 
—, in contact with a live wire and was instantly 
illed. 

August 16, 1900.—Employee, Fall River Electric 
Light Company, while trimming a lamp received a 
fatal shock. 

August 23, 1900.—Lineman, while painting at the 
top of a pole touched a live wire and was fatally 
shocked. 

_ January 12, 1901.—Employee, Boston Electric Light 
Company, while examining a lamp came in contact 
with a live wire. Was fatally shocked. 

January 23, 1901.—Trimmer, Fall River Electric 
Light Company, while trimming a lamp received a 
fatal shock. 

April 18, 1901.—Employee, New England Tele- 
phone Company, while working toward the top of a 
pole where different wires were crossing each other, 
came in contact with an imperfectly insulated wire. 
Receiving a shock, fell and sustained a fracture of the 
skull, causing his death. 

April 19, 1901.—Employee, Boston Electric Light 
Company, while superintending the installing of trans- 
formers on a switchboard, received a fatal shock from 
contact with a live wire. 

May 16, 1901.—Lamp-trimmer, Worcester Electric 
Light Company, while engaged in trimming an arc 
lamp in some way received a shock, fell to the 
ground and was instantly killed. 

May 28, 1901.—Employee, Suburban Gas and Elec- 
tric Company of Revere, while examining the fuse to 
a transformer located on a pole, received a shock 
which caused him to loosen his hold on the pole. He 
fell down, and the injuries sustained caused his death. 

August 3, 1901.—Employee, Brookline Gas Light 
Company, discovered an electric light was out, and 
climbed the pole for the purpose of adjusting the 
same. He came in contact with a live wire, fell and 
struck on his head. 

October 19, 1901.—Lineman, Boston Electric Light 
Company, while adjusting carbons at the top of a pole 
received a shock of such force that he fell and was 
instantly killed. 

November 12, 1901.—Lineman, Telephone Com- 
pany, while at work on a telephone wire that ran 
close to an electric light wire, came in contact with 
the latter and was killed. 

November 26, 1901.—Employee, Rhode Island Sup- 
ply and Engineering Company of Providence, was 
making exhaust piping connections at the power sta- 
tion. While adjusting a valve with his right hand he 
reached with his left to the generator for a ratchet, 
thereby forming a short circuit for a powerful current, 
which instantly killed him. 

February 10, 1902.—Lineman, Revere Suburban 
Gas and Electric Company, climbed a pole to do some 
line work, but, although knowing that the current was 
on, in some way he must have come in contact with a 
live wire, which caused his death. 

July 4, 1902.—Employee, Fall River Electric Light 
Company, while assisting in adjusting an arc light re- 
ceived a fatal shock. 

September 18, 1902.—Chief lineman, Chelsea Gas 
Light Company, while at work on a pole came in con- 
tact with a live wire, fell and was fatally injured. 

{September 23, 1902.—Employee, electric light com- 
pany, noticing that an electric light was not burning, 
attempted to climb the pole and relight it. In doing 
so he came in contact with a live wire and was fatally 
injured. : 

September 29, 1902.—Lineman, Malden Electric 
Company, while repairing a break came in contact 
with a live wire and was instantly killed. 

November 1, 1902.—Lineman, Boston and Northern 
Street Railway Company, was killed by an electric 
current while at work on a pole. 

November 26, 1902.—Electrician, Berkshire Electric 
Company of Pittsfield, while at work on a tall pole re- 
ceived a shock by his hand coming in contact with an 
electric light wire. He fell to the ground and was 
fatally injured. : ‘ 

Tune 12, 1903.—Telephone lineman was trying with 
bare hands to clear a telephone wire from a cross with 
a light-tension electric light wire. Killed instantly. 

July 3, 1903.—Electric light lineman, while work- 
ing on an interior arc lamp from a step-ladder, was 
thrown to the floor and almost instantly killed by the 
electric current. 

October 17, 1903.—Electric light lineman, neck 
broken by fall from a pole. <A short circuit was acci- 
dentally formed through his body from a high-voltage 
electric light wire to an iron guy wire attached to an 
iron street railway pole. 

October 24, 1903.—Telephone lineman. skull frac- 
tured by fall from pole carrying electric light and 
telephone wires; the fall was apparently caused by 
shock from electric light wire. 

December 11, 1903.—Oiler employed at an electric 
light station instantly killed by contact with a charged 
portion of the switchboard structure carrying high- 
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tension, alternating-current wires. 

October 12, 1904.—Lineman, while descending 
pole after making repairs, came in contact with a liv 
wire, the shocks causing him to fall to the grounc 
The wires were wet from rain. 

uly 5, 1905.—Lineman, while repairing telephon 
cable, came in contact with live electric light wire. 

_ August 14, 1905.—Lineman came in contact with 
live electric light wire while at work on a pole. 

August 30, 1905.—Lineman, while repairing wires, 
came in contact with live electric light wire. 

September 25, 1905.—Lineman, while at work on 
telephone wires, came in contact with live electric 
light wire. 

May 22, 1906.—Lineman, while working in a tree, 
made contact with 2400-volt circuit. 

July 16, 1906.—Telephone lineman, while at his 
work came in contact with live electric light wire on 
same pole. 

August 10, 1906.—Street railway lineman killed by 
crossing railway wire with electric light wire on same 
pole. 

August 14, 1906.—Electric light lineman killed 
while working on pole; probably came in circuit with 
a commercial line and the standpipe carrying under- 
ground cables. : : 

August 14, 1906.—Electrician killed by shock while 
standing in water and trying to shut off current. 

October 13, 1906.—Lineman came in contact with 
live electric light wire while working on a pole. , 

November 22, 1906.—Telephone lineman fatally in- 
jured internally by shock from electric light wire while 
at his work. ; Y Wr 

January 20, 1907.—Lineman, while repairing trolley 
wire, came in contact with live electric light wire. 

April 29, 1907.—Lineman, while fixing telephone 
wire, came in contact with live electric light wire. 

May 10, 1907.—Lineman, while at work on a pole, 
came in contact with live electric light wire. 

June 7, 1907.—Telephone lineman, while at work, 
came in contact with live electric wire on the same 
pole. : ; 

June 18, 1907.—Lineman, while at work on pole, 
came in contact with live wire. : , : 

September 24, 1907.—Arc lamp trimmer, while trim- 
ming an arc lamp, received a fatal shock. : 

April 11, 1908.—Arc lamp trimmer, while trimming 
an arc lamp, received a fatal shock. Scie 

May 21, 1908.—Lineman, while painting a pole, 
came in contact with live wire. } ; 

July 27, 1908.—Telephone lineman, while working 
on a pole used jointly for telephone and lighting 
wires, received a shock which caused him to fall to 
the ground. He sustained a compound comminuted 
fracture of the skull, from which he died a few hours 
later. Burns on palm of one hand and on one foot. 

July 28, 1908.—Lineman, while working on a pole, 
lost his balance, grasped the wires on both sides of an 
electric light circuit and fell to the ground. 

August 6, 1908.—Lineman, while working on tele- 
phone wires, came in contact with live electric light 
wire. Died after removal to hospital. - : 

August 8, 1908.—Lineman, while repairing lines, 
came in contact with live wire. : ; : 

August 31, 1908.—Lineman, while removing wires, 
received shock by coming in contact with live wire. 

December 16, 1908.—Lineman, while standing on a 
guy wire, reached up and attempted to remove an un- 
used telephone wire which at some distance away and 
unknown to him was in contact with a live electric 
light wire. 

The above list of fatal accidents to persons, 
many of whom were expert electricians, fur- 
nishes another illustration of the more or less 
mysterious power of electricity. Fatalities not 
infrequently occur under a given set of condi- 
tions, while at another time, under apparently 
similar circumstances, the resulting shock 
would not even be serious. In other words, 
fatal accidents by electric shock sometimes 
occur in entirely unexpected and unexplain- 
able ways. While, therefore, electricians may 
not, as a class, be exposed to a high degree of 
fatal accident liability, the insurance risk in 
any individual case requires to be carefully 
considered. Of the various classes of elec- 
tricians, linemen who climb poles are apparently 
most exposed to the danger of fatal accidents 
by electric shock and by falls. Frequently it is 
impossible to determine with certainty whether 
death was due to electric shock or to the result- 
ing fall. Arc-lamp trimmers and dynamo 
oilers and tenders are also apparently con- 
siderably exposed to fatal accident liability. 
And, finally, it may be said that any person 
employed in the manual processes of generat- 
ing and distributing electric light and power 
is subject to an extra accident liability, the de- 
gree of which is as yet more or less ill de- 
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SPRAINS OF THE ANKLE JOINT 


Probably the Most Frequent Cause of Dis- 
ability Under an Accident Policy. 


By C. H. Harsaueu, M. D., Expert EXAMINER 
AND ADJUSTER. 

The ankle joint, ‘or the articulation formed 
between the lower end of the tibia or large 
bone of the leg and the astragalus or one of the 
tarsal bones of the foot, is known as a hinge 
joint, and is held together by the ligaments, ten- 
dons or sinews and issues which surround it. 
This joint is said to be more frequently 
sprained than any other joint of the body. 
Sprains of this joint may be slight or severe, 
and may be caused by violent turning of the 
foot to one side or the other, twisting, over 
extension or extreme flexion. A slight sprain 
results when only a small part of one of the 
ligaments (thick, tough tissue which binds the 
bones together) is torn, and severe sprains 
occur when the internal or external lateral 
ligaments are badly torn and lacerated, to- 
gether with—in many cases—a chip-fracture of 
one of the bones entering into the formation 
of this articulation. 

A chip-fracture occurs when the ligaments 
are so strong that they tear off a small piece 
of bone; sometimes the chip is no lager than a 
silver dime; but in such cases nature has to go 
through all the processes for repairing a frac- 
tured bone before healing is complete and dis- 
ability can be ended. 

SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS. 

When a slight sprain of the ankle joint takes 
place the signs and symptoms are usually late 
in appearing, the individual getting along with- 
out paying any attention to the injury. Within 
twelve or twenty-four hours, however, evidence 
of a sprain is apparent, with pain, swelling and 
tenderness. When a severe sprain occurs pain 
is immediately present, followed by extensive 
swelling, which appears early and is later fol- 
lowed by discoloration. The swelling and dis- 
coloration, together with tenderness, are usually 
on the side of the joint which forms the con- 
vex part of the curve when the foot is turned. 
Swelling and discoloration in severe sprains 
usually lasts from two to four or six weeks, 
but disability does not persist during all of this 
time. 

DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS AND COMPLICATIONS. 

Sprains of the ankle joint must be differ- 
entiated from fractures, tuberculous disease of 
this joint and acute articular rheumatism. 
When a fracture complicates a sprain of the 


ankle joint, if it is a chip or sprain fracture, 
the break is usually not diagnosed unless the 
X-rays are used; the disability being prolonged, 
and the individual and the doctor cannot un- 
derstand why the injury does not recover in 
the usual time. If a tuberculous disease of 
this joint is present, the history of an injury is 
generally absent, the swelling is globular, and 
is symmetrical on both sides of the joint, while 
the skin is either pale or of a deep reddish hue. 
Marked atrophy or shrinking of the calf of 
the leg is always evident in tuberculous dis- 
ease of the ankle joint. 

If acute articular rheumatism is present in 
the joint, it may appear and be coincident with 
a sprain, but the subsequent history, with the 
increased body temperature, marked swelling of 
the joint with heat and redness, exquisite ten- 
derness over the entire joint, together with the 
involvement of other joints, and other signs 
and symptoms of acute articular rheumatism, 
serve to make the diagnosis. 

Complications such as acute articular rheuma- 
tism, tuberculous disease and fractures may be 
present when a sprain of this joint occurs. If 
the disability which follows a sprain is due to 
an acute disease, an accident insurance com- 
pany will seldom pay a claim under an acci- 
dent policy. If an individual is suffering with 
a tuberculous joint and falls and sprains the 
articulation and a prolonged period of disability 
results, it is questionable if an insurance com- 
pany will acknowledge a claim under an acci- 
dent policy, for the reason that the disability 
was due to a physical impairment, which was 
present before the accident occurred. Frac- 
tures known as chip or sprain fractures may 
involve the lower end of either of the large 
bones of the leg below the knee. If the smaller 
of the long bones of the leg is broken an inch 
or two above its lower extremity, the fracture 
is known as a Pott’s fracture—in which case 
the breaking of the bones is more serious than 
the sprain, and requires a longer time for re- 
covery than even a severe sprain. 

Periops oF DIsABILITY. 

Total disability is usually present in all 
classes of risks following a moderate or severe 
sprain of either ankle, irrespective of the oc- 
cupation. Slight sprains of the ankle joint in 
preferred risks generally require from two to 
seven days of total disability when the occupa- 
tion is inside and does not demand walking. 
When the occupation in the same class requires 
the individual to be on his feet all day, total 
disability of from one to two weeks is often 
necessary. Moderate and severe sprains re- 


quire from two to three weeks of total dis- 
ability when the duties of an individual are 
performed at a desk, while in the same class 
with outside duties, total disability lasts from 
two to four or five weeks, according to the 
severity of the sprain and the degree of tear 
of the ligaments surrounding the joint. Ordi 
nary risks usually demand from one to three 
or four weeks of total disability, according to 
the severity of the sprain and the exact duties 
of the occupation. 

Partial disability is almost invariably pay- 
able to preferred risks following a sprain of 
either ankle joint in which total disability was 
present, and in such instances the length of 
time depends on the duties of the occupation, 
the severity of the sprain and the length of 
total disability which has been allowed. In all 
cases, however, from one to two or four weeks 
may be necessary. Ordinary risks generally 
are not entitled to partial disability, but some 
individuals who are insured under this class 
ask for from one to two or three weeks of this 
form of disability in addition to the total. 


EFFECTS. 

After an individual has suffered a sprain of 
the ankle joint and has recovered, accident in- 
surance can usually be safely issued from one 
to two months after the termination of dis- 
ability. If, however, a history of repeated 
sprains is elicited in the application, good un- 
derwriting would demand that the policy be 
issued with a waiver eliminating indemnity for 
disability due to an accident or weakness of 
the injured joint. Sprains of the ankle joint, 
unless some disease complicates the joint or 
supervenes, have no bearing on the insurability 
for life or health insurance. If any disease has 
been present the granting of life or health in- 
surance must be considered in conjunction with 
the complication. 


Domestic Servants’ Risks. 

The latest statistics available in regard to the 
insurance of domestic and other servants under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906 in 
England are far from satisfactory. They show 
that the tariff companies gained only an 
average profit of about two per cent on £2,030, 
230 ($10,151,150) premiums received, while the 
non-tariff companies suffered an average de- 
ficit of 9.73 per cent on £521,782 ($2,608,910) of 
premium income. The average results then 
combined give a loss in this branch of the in- 
dustry of 1.77 per cent on £2,552,012 ($12,760,- 
060) premiums earned. 
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INDUSTRY. 

Industry produces applications, and these in 
turn commissions. 

Industry is both the instrument and founda- 
tion of a respectable career and is vital to pro- 
gress, not only to individuals as units, but as 
corporations and nations. Were it not for the 
remarkable industry displayed by some of our 
progenitors, under less favorable conditions 
than surround the people of to-day, we would 
still be in a state of mental desuetude. * * * 

Idleness not only saps the very foundation 
of every virtue, but it pours forth a deluge of 
crimes and perpetual misery; it is like the 
water which, putrefied by stagnation, sends 
forth a poisonous vapor, permeating the atmos- 
phere with filth, disease and death. Idleness 
should be understood to mean not mere inac- 
tion, but any thought or deed that will cause 
one to saunter away from the true road to suc- 
cess and development. 

Industry, on the other hand, compels the em- 
ployment of our powers, mental and physical, 
stimulating us to healthy ambition, to the real- 
ization of our fondest hopes. The industrious 
man is the vigorous man, and is as easily dis- 
tinguishable as is the most common object. His 
characteristics are prominent; they stand out 
and stamp him as the successful, the happy, 
the contented man. 

Continually coming in contact with the in- 
dustrious man will, in many cases, incite even 
the idle one to employ his time to better ad- 
vantage both to himself and to others. Noth- 
ing is more detrimental to the true enjoyment 
of life than the relaxed and feeble condition of 
an indolent mind. He who is a stranger to 
active industry can neither be content nor even 
enjoy himself; it is only by diligent application 
to labor that we can secure enjoyment or even 
satisfaction, the direct means of every good to 
man. 

You who are district managers, and, pre- 
sumably, have sub-agents employed, have espe- 
cial need of paying heed to the admonition 
that industry not only pays of itself, but earns 
interest in the example and precept it sets to 
and before others who look up to you. There 
never has been a time in the history of acci- 
dent and health insurance when industry re- 
warded the industrious with such glorious 
returns as at present. Never before has there 
been such a general demand for the protection 
of policies of accident and health insurance 
as now. The agent, whether he be general or 
sub, misses a most glorious opportunity who 
neglects, just now, to hustle!—Agents Bulletin. 


Proposed Russian Workmen’s Insurance. 

Following the general trend of paternalism 
which is gradually creeping into all legislative 
enactments and propositions throughout the 
world, the Russian Minister of Commerce and 
Industry has presented to the Duma a project 
which proposes to insure workmen against in- 
dustrial accidents. According to this project 
two types of mutual societies are to be created 
—territorial and professional. The first class 
will embrace all the industries in the same 
vicinity, the second will only comprise workers 
in similar pursuits, trades and industries. The 


government is to proceed at once to a thor- 
ough investigation of accidents in order to 
provide a statistical basis for the classification 
of risks on the following lines: 

(1) Material responsibility incumbent on 
each individual society. 

(2) Responsibility of each industry with re- 
gard to the dangers presented by their particu- 
lar business. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

I have recently been looking into the subject 
of automobile insurance, having become pos- 
sessor of one of those machines, and I find that 
to get all the insurance that the owner of an 
automobile should have, he would have to go to 
two or more companies to secure it. First and 
foremost, he should have a policy indemnifying 
him against fire. That is easily obtainable, for 
a large number of companies issue policies cov- 
ering loss by fire, whether originating in the 
machine itself, in the garage where it is 
originally kept, or while on the road. Such a 
policy is virtually standard among the com- 
panies insuring automobiles and is issued at 
the rate of two and one-half per cent. 

But what is essentially necessary is a liability 
policy insuring against accidents of all kinds, 
whether caused by the automobile insured or 
by other causes from the outside. Such a pol- 
icy is very sweeping, but still does not cover 
everything as it should. Another policy issued 
against collisions, whether the owner’s car is 
run into or he runs into somebody else, can 
be. obtained, and another insuring against the 
property damage to the insured’s machine or 
anyone that he might injure. These policies 
would seem to meet all requirements, but at 
the same time they do not, for while they 
take the responsibility of different suits that 
may be brought against the owner of the auto- 
mobile for accidents of a general nature, 
they do not insure occupants of the car against 
accidents. For instance, the owner of an auto- 
mobile may take out female members of his 
family or invited guests, and if he should meet 
with an accident by which they were injured, 
the company ordinarily would not admit lia- 
bility, although the owner might be held for 
damages, providing the occupants of the car 
brought suit against him. Contingencies are 
continually arising in the use of automobiles 
wherein the owner is subject to the idosyn- 
crasies, possibly, of the chauffeur, who, in spite 
of instructions of the owner, may drive reck- 
lessly and with serious results. In such a case, 
the company would not hold itself responsible 
for any disaster that might occur. The neces- 
sity for blanket insurance covering every pos- 
sible contingency that might arise to the pre- 
judice of the owner of the automobile seems 
to be a necessity; that, however, would be 
impossible, as the casualty companies are not 
permitted under the law to write fire insur- 
ance. It might be possible, however, to secure 
fire insurance in one company and a blanket 
policy covering everything in another com- 
pany. In fact, agents selling automobile in- 
surance ought to be able to furnish all kinds 
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of policies, including fire. Possibly this can 
be done through brokers, but at the same time 
it seems difficult for the owner of an automo- 
bile to get the insurance that he really needs. 
The rates for liability insurance are generally 
pretty high, but that seems necessary from the 
present experience of the companies, who have 
had very heavy losses to pay under their auto- 
mobile policies. Probably as these motor cars 
come into more general use the process of in- 
suring all the risks inherent in them will be 
simplified. SUBSCRIBER. 
New York, April 23. 


THE SHORT-SIGHTED MAN. 

It is a well-known fact that the sons of rich 
men seldom make a success of life. It is not 
because they have not opportunity, brains or 
ability, because they usually inherit these from 
the people who accumulated the fortune. Their 
failure to accomplish something worth while is 
because things come too easy for them; they 
become vain, self-indulgent and lacking in am- 
bition. They lose the better things of life be- 
cause they are not big enough to stand pros- 
perity. 

Much the same results usually follow where 
a company turns over a large established 
agency to an agent. Instead of appreciating 
that the established business is a stepping stone 
to something bigger and gives him an advan- 
tage in increasing his business, he often swells 
up with his own importance, gets down to work 
at 10 or 11 and quits at 3 and becomes a chair 
warmer. The result is that the business gradu- 
ally falls off. 

How short-sighted he is! If he would stop to 
think he would appreciate that without effort 
his agency is’sure to go backward. He forces 
the company to make a change, and he then 
has to hustle for another company under much 
less advantageous conditions. If has was at 
all conscientious and would work half as hard 
for the company which has given him the es- 
tablished business as he will have to work to 
build up a smaller volume of.business for an- 
other company, he would have a_ regular 
bonanza. Where a man has been let out under 
above conditions, we have never yet known him 
to make good elsewhere. When he finds that 
the new company insists upon results, he be- 
gins to appreciate what an opportunity he had 
before, but it is too late. 

We have a number of these short-sighted 
men, who have been given good territory and 
established business and are simply sleeping on 
the job. We prefer to have them get ac- 
quainted with the real conditions at the be- 
ginning of the year, waken up and give value 
received. There is not one of them who needs 
to be a “has been’; not one of them who can- 
not make good if he tries. The secret of suc- 
cess is appreciating your opportunity and im- 
proving it—Federal Record. 


“You may get an application now and then by 
wearing out your prospect’s patience by oft- 
repeated calls, but it’s a cinch you won’t get 
any by wearing out the seat of your trousers on 
your office chair.’’ 
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CLUB PRACTICE AND ANTAGONISM 
: TO PHYSICIANS. 


A striking illustration of the results of club 
practice appears in a letter from a physician 
of Budapest published in a recent number of 
The Wiener klinische Rundschau. The letter 
states that a laboring man recently shot a club 
physician because the latter, a year before, had 
reported adversely on his application for sick 
indemnity. As a result of this and many less 
serious attacks, the physicians of the Kranken- 
kassen (sick clubs) have asked the authorities 
to adopt regulations to protect them against un- 
justified insults and ill-treatment on the part 
of members of the clubs. The Krankenkassen 
impose a fine on members guilty of such con- 
duct, but evidently this provision is not en- 
forced or it is not sufficienfly stringent to deter 
members from abusing physicians. The letter 
adds that although this attack was evidently 
committed by a man not mentally sound, yet it 
has acertain significance as showing the feeling 
on the part of members toward the physicians 
of the sick clubs. Part of this may be at- 
tributed to the failure on the part of physicians 
to understand the views of the great mass of 
working people and to show proper considera- 
tion for their patients, but the writer states that 
the campaign of abuse which has been in- 
augurated against the reasonable demands of 
the club physicians has increased the ill feeling 
of the members toward the physicians. The 
daily press in some cases criticised their meek 
demands as directly inimical to the laboring 
classes. These unfortunate conditions have 
been made possible only through the lack of 
united action on the part of the Hungarian 
physicians. And yet it is interesting to note 
that the writer of the letter referred to states 
that things are not yet quite bad enough to 
rouse them to concerted action and to bring 
them all into one organization. 


The Latest Achievement of a Street 
Ambulance Corps. 

A few days ago, on the occasion of the 
funeral of a prominent political personage in 
Vienna, more than half a million spectators 
had gathered in a relatively small space. The 
emergency had been anticipated by the ambu- 
lance corps (Rettungsgesellschaft), which, 
profiting: by the experience of 1908, when a 
pageant witnessed by over 1,000,000 persons 
was held in June, erected twenty different first- 
aid stations, provided a staff of sixty physicians, 
together with 120 stretcher-bearers, and made 
provisions of drinking water for the spectators 
and places for urinating. The latter is a very 
important item, as many cases of discomfort 
and slight illness were due in 1908 to the 
omissions of due care in this respect. Since 
the funeral procession took some two hours, 
and people waited for three hours in advance, 
the corps had some work on its hands, although 
there was no serious injury, but merely minor 
accidents. It was no small matter to provide 
first aid for such a multitude, and at the same 
time a first-aid service for the remainder of the 
population who were at their work had to be 
in working order as on ordinary weekdays. 


The daily average emergency calls of the am- 
bulance corps were eighty-five in 1909, which 
shows how very much such an institution is an 
integral part of daily life of a large city, the 
more so as it is a strictly private and charitable 
institution, which gives help free of charge, 
and which the local authorities refuse to ac- 
knowledge or to aid even by a smallest grant. 
On the contrary, some difficulties arising from 
the private position of the institution have been 
set right only after a storm of indignation from 
the population burst over the head of the red- 
tape magistrates. 





‘“‘When a man of resources is temporarily dis- 
abled by accident or by illness, it may not mean 
more than a passing inconvenience. When a 
man working for his daily bread has the same 
accident or the same illness it may be a grim, 
heart-breaking tragedy to him and to his 
family. It’s your business to prevent these 
tragedies. Accident and health insurance 
does it.’’ 


STRIKE INSURANCE 


A recently-issued consular report from 
Brunswick, Germany, describes the method of 
handling strike insurance in Germany, where 
there are forty-eight companies writing this 
class of insurance, classified as follows: 
Thirteen strike indemnity companies, twenty- 
six employers’ associations for strike insurance 
and nine in which occasional indemnity is 
given. The United German Employers Asso- 
ciation for Indemnity for Loss by Strike is a 
reinsurance company, and is composed of a 
number of membership companies—in 1908 
twenty separate organizations. The number of 
workmen employed in the industries insured 
was at that time 411,028, and the sum of yearly 
wages $111,090,305. During 1908 claims 
amounting to 525,318 men’s working days were 
presented, and the sum paid amounted to 
$26,520. At the close of the year the asso- 
ciation had on hand a large surplus. 

The method of paying underwriting differs 
in the several companies, assistance being 
granted in event of strike and usually in case 
of a lockout. Payment is subject to conditions, 
the most important of which is that work has 
not been stopped through any fault of the em- 
ployer. The present system of strike insurance 
in Germany has been but slightly developed, 
but it is growing in favor, and has resulted in 
a diminution of strikes. 


AMERICAN EXPERIENCE. 

American experience with strike insurance 
is confined almost entirely to one concern— 
the Mutual Security Company, at Waterbury, 
Conn. This company began business in 1904. 
The company’s experience is shown in the fol- 
lowing exhibit of its transactions from 1905 to 
1908, inclusive: 
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FACTORIES AND THE PUBLIC. 

Factory owners carry employers’ liability in- 
surance because they know that they may be 
held liable for accidental injuries received by 
their workmen on their premises. 

How many factory owners realize that they 
are equally in need of public liability insur- 
ance? How many stop to think of the number 
of persons other than their employees who 
have occasion to visit their factory? 

Just to name a few regular callers: There 
are the gas inspector, the electric light inspec- 
tor, the State factory inspector, the inspectors 
who look over the boilers and the elevators, the 
teamsters and the expressmen who deliver sup- 
plies and take away the finished product. Some 
of these are at the factory every day, and all 
more or less frequently. 

Then there are the customers who are taken 
over the plant from time to time, the wives and 
children of employees who bring in dinners or 
come on other errands, the friends of the 
superintendent whom he shows around, and no 
small number of incidental visitors. 

The passer-by, too, contributes to the risk 
the factory owner runs. A falling brick or an 
article dropping from a window may make him 
a claimant for damages. 

Not a day goes by without a number of per- 
sons being in and about the factory who are 
not covered by an employers’ liability policy, 
but who are just as likely to be accidentally in- 
jured as are the workmen.—/tna Bulletin. 


Hazards of Suretyship. 


We are sorry to see that a prominent trust 
company of Kansas City and a few smaller 
trust companies elsewhere in the West, have 
established surety bond departments. We sup- 
posed it was pretty well understood by bankers 
that the important, delicate and fiduciary func- 
tions of a trust company could not properly and 
safely be fulfilled if subjected to the hazards 
of the highly complex and dangerous business 
of suretyship. Two Philadelphia trust com- 
panies were wrecked by their surety operations. 
Numerous other similar concerns saved them- 
selves in time only by dropping one or the other 
of the incompatible lines. We commend to our 
Western friends a thoughtful study of the his- 
tory of these institutions—Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Bulletin. 


“‘Now only five percent of the insurance risks 
are carrying insurance. What an amazing op- 
portunity is ours, then! It is our duty to 
‘scatter plenty o’er a smiling land’; more than 
that, it is our privilege. That is your direct, 
positive, daily business. It is the avocation of 
the physician, preacher, nurse. It is the voca- 
tion of the accident and health insurance so- 
licitor.”’ 


Actual 
Expenses 
Total of Man- 

j bide. F Total Payments agement Total 
Year Ending Total Premium Total to Policy- (Includ’g Ex- 
December31. Assets. Liabilities. Surplus. Receipts. Income. holders. Taxes). penditures. 
ee $1,671 $15,158 £$13,487 $11,260 $24,714 $20,990 $6,438 $27,418 
eS 5,750 28,620 22,869 29,514 29,825 723,623 10,184 48,560 
i ARR AP 22,225 21,767 458 34,491 34,958 21,018 10,026 31.044 
WG iaaivetes 18,326 16,352 1,974 32,351 32,351 15,478 10,168 25,646 


+ Excludes $14,754 paid to policyholders for interest or dividends. t Deficit. 
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SERIOUS INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN FRANCE FOR THE YEAR 1909 AS REPORTED TO THE MINISTER OF 
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The preceding table shows the number of 
accidents of the more serious nature occurring 
in France in 1909, classified by occupations and 
industries. Of the fatal accidents, it is in- 
structive to note, 1851 occurred to married 
men, who left unprotected 2584 children. As 
France has a total population of only 38,961,- 
945 it may be readily seen that in the year 1909 
one of every 1376 inhabitants was either totally 
cr partially permanently disabled or fatally in- 
jured by industrial accident. 


A FEW HINTS. 


No one who cares to think about it will hesi- 
tate for a moment in admitting that he has had 
some very lucky escapes in the course of his 
life. When any man becomes reminiscent he 
immediately seizes upon all the escapes that 
he has experienced or the dangers he has just 
missed them as themes for little 
stories about himself. It seems to be human 
and natural to remember these incidents, be- 
cause they produce a nervous shock and leave 
a lasting impression. However, these shocks 
and impressions seldom lead to anything 
definite or sensible being done. Here, how- 
ever, is the place for the accident insurance 
agent to do telling work and write a good 
He can easily, by perus- 


and uses 


amount of business. 
ing the daily papers, find articles relating the 
continual sacrifice of human life and members 
to the various mechanical devices which we 
patronize in our everyday lives, such as street 
cars, elevators, railroad trains, and with this 
in mind may approach a prospect well stocked 
with strong argument. The American people 
are not only “from Missouri,” and have to be 
shown, but they are, some of them at least, 
“from Texas, and have to be steered,” so that 
it is well to have telling implements with which 
to work. Take the reminiscent man for in- 


stance, and show him by actual figures how 
closely he came to being non-reminiscent, how 
closely he came to having no reminiscences ex- 
cept post-mortem or post-hospital ones, and 
show him how he could have obviated at least 
the financial discrepancy which he might have 
left as a sole legacy to his heirs. 


Why Burglary Insurance is Popular. 


Between eight o’clock A. M. and four o’clock 
P. M., recently, fifty-two robberies were re- 
ported to the complaint department of the Cen- 
tral Office Detective Bureau, New York. This 
means that over six robberies were reported 
every hour. 


Mortality in Coal Mines. 


The European coal-producing countries, says 
H. M. Wilson of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
show a death rate in mines of one in every 
1000 employed, and not more than two. In other 
words, for every miner killed in European coal 
mines, from two to four are killed in the United 
States. The statistics for the calendar year 
1908 show a gratifying decrease in the number 
of deaths in the coal mines. The number of 
men killed is reported as 2450, against 3125 for 
1907—a decrease of 675. The injured in 1908 
numbered 6772, against 5316 in 1907—a gain of 
1456. The increase shown in the number of 
injured is undoubtedly due to more complete 
information and statistics. Statistics gathered 
by the Geological Survey show 2061 miners 
killed, and 4800 injured in the coal mines in 
1906, and 3125 killed in the coal mines in 1906, 
and 3125 killed and 5800 injured in 1907. The 
death rate for 1907 was 4.86 for every 1000 men 
employed. Following four explosions in coal 
mines in December, 1907, costing 700 lives, Con- 
gress appropriated $150,000 for an inquiry into 
the causes of mine disasters, with a view to 
their prevention. 
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RECENT ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY 
DECISIONS. 


In the case of Drum vs. Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company, in the Supreme Court, Appel- 
late term, New York, it was held that the policy 
provision “No action shall lie against a com- 
pany as respects any loss or expense under this 
policy, unless it shall be brought by the as- 
sured himself,” was valid, and that, therefore, 
suit by assignee must fail. (121 N. Y. Supp., 
332.) 

The company issued a liability policy, the 
premium of which was based on the insured’s 
payroll for the current year. This transaction 
was repeated for three additional years. The 
policy provided that the company shall have the 
right to examine the books of insured relative 
to the compensation paid employees. At the 
end of each year insured made a statement of 
the annual payroll and paid the difference due 
according to this statement. After three years, 
in which there were no transactions between 
insured and the company, the company claimed 
the settlements were not correct, and demanded 
an examination of the books, which insured re- 
fused; brought suit and obtained judgment, 
which, on appeal, was reversed by the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals. The court holding 
that * * * fraud or mistake must be pleaded 
and proved. The company cannot make a set- 
tlement with the insured at the end of the 
year * * * in its nature final * *..* and 
then afterwards, at any time it sees fit, insti- 
tute a suit to discover whether or not the 
amount received by it was correct without 
alleging some reason for impeaching the settle- 
ment. (Palmer et al. vs. Fidelity and Casualty 
Co., 125 S. W. Rep., 27¢.) 

The insurance company brought suit to re- 
cover an alleged balance for premiums based 
upon the total wage roli of insured. The policy 
provided that: “The estimated payroll covers 
the wages of all persons employed on the prem- 
ises, including executive officers, office men, 
piece workers, drivers and drivers’ helpers, ex- 
cept as follows: President, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer. office men, drivers and 
helpers.” 

The daily reports which served as applica- 
tions and part of the contract showed that the 
persons specified therein were all shopmen. 
Judgment was rendered against insurance 
company, which on appeal was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of Arkansas. (Fidelity and 
Casualty Co. vs. Fayetteville, etc., Co., 125 S. 
W. Rep., 653.) 

An employee of a corporation sued for dam- 
ages for injuries received. The corporation 
was covered by an employers’ liability policy in 
the A®tna Life Insurance Company, and sent 
the summons and complaint to the insurance 
company, which acknowledged receipt of it, 
and advised that the matter was turned over 
to its local attorney for attention. 

The attorneys called a doctor from a distance 
as a witness, but at the trial he testified for the 
employee. The doctor rendered a large bill 
against the insured corporation. Payment was 
refused. He brought suit, and the insured 
notified the insurance company also of this 
proceeding, and to defend same at its costs 
under the terms of the policy. The insurance 
company would not defend but denied liability. 
The insured corporation then defended, but the 
doctor obtained judgment, which it paid, to- 
gether with the attorney’s fees, in defending 
the case. The insured corporation then sued 
the insurance company for the amount of its 
disbursement in this behalf, and recovered a 
judgment, which was affirmed on appeal by the 
Albany County Court, who said in part: “The 
general rule seems to be that when one party, 
either by express contract or by rule of law, is 
obliged to indemnify another against some lia- 
bility, if the party indemnified gives notice to 
his indemnitor of the institution of an action 
against him for such liability, the indemnitor 
is concluded by the recovery of the judgment 
against the party indemnified.’ (Hudson 
River Tel. Co. vs. 4Ztna Life Ins. Co., rat N. Y. 
Supp., 565.) 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF IMMEDIATE 
NOTICE OF ACCIDENTS. 





Many Complications and Much Dissatisfac- 
tion Among Policyholders Would 
be Eliminated by Immediate 
Notice of Injury. 





By C. H. Harsauca, M. D. 

Accident policies are issued and sold to in- 
dividuals by corporations for the purpose of 
indemnifying the insured against loss of time, 
either total or partial, by reason of an accident. 
As every accident insurance policy is simply a 
printed contract between the company which 
issues it and the insured who accepts it, it is 
necessary that the policy states under what 
terms indemnity will be payable. 

Accident insurance policies among other con- 
ditions require notice of the accident to the 
company. Some policies state that notice for 
which claim may be made must be given to the 
company immediately. The policies do not 
specify what is deemed immediate notice by 
the company, consequently the question has 
many times been referred to the courts, with 
the result that immediate notice is now con- 
strued as reasonable notice. Reasonable notice 
is variously defined by different judges and 
each case is usually considered by itself. For 
example, if an individual carried a policy 
which required immediate notice of an acci- 
dent, and the policyholder suffered a severe in- 
jury to the head, whereby unconsciousness was 
present for several days, or a week or more, 
and that period was followed by impairment of 
the mental faculties for still a longer time, it is 
probable that if notice of the accident was 
given the company as soon as possible, after 
the mind became sufficiently clear to remember 
the existence of an accident policy, that such a 
notice would be considered immediate notice, 
not by the company, but by a court of law. 

Some policies state distinctly that notice 
of an injury must be given to the company 
within ten days of the occurrence of the acci- 
dent, or the company will not be liable for in- 
demnity. Policies with this specified time in 
which notice must be given, have been set 
aside by courts on the assumption that the 


claimant, if he suffered an accident and was 
so badly injured that he was not allowed by 
the attending doctor, or could not attend to 
any business, he was not in a condition to fur- 
nish notice to the company. These decisions 
say a claimant must be sufficiently clear to re- 
call the policy or its conditions and if notice 
was given within ten days after becoming men- 
tally capable the claimant had complied with 
this condition. It is interesting to note that at 
a recent meeting of Insurance Commissioners, 
who discuss a form for a standard policy 
and also standard conditions, it was agreed 
that policies requiring notice within ten days 
were reasonable and that ten days, beginning 
with the date of accident, was ample time for 
a claimant to have for reporting an accident 
for which claim was to be made. 

Insurance companies issue policies in which 
notice of accident is demanded within a rea- 
sonable time. Such policies are open to objec- 
tion because almost everyone will have a dif- 
ferent opinion as to what constitutes reasonable 
notice, and when such an objection arises and 
the company refuses to acknowledge liability, 
the law is appealed to and then some one with 
authority has to define what was reasonable 
notice under the circumstances in the case 
which caused the disagreement. 

Whenever an accident occurs to a policy- 
holder which is severe enough to cause dis- 
ability, it is to his interest to notify the com- 
pany carrying his accident insurance at once, 
irrespective of the exact wording of the policy. 
If the company is given immediate notice, and 
by that is meant notifying the company of the 
accident within twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours, one of the most important conditions of 
the policy is complied with. Should the com- 
pany not seek further information at once, or 
within a week or two by sending its examiner 
or inspector, the claimant is protected, pro- 
vided, of course, he is sure that his notice of 
accident has reached the company. This no- 
tice should be written and its acknowledge- 
ment requested, then the claimant has proof 
if it becomes necessary to show that the com- 
pany had knowledge of the accident. In such 
cases where early notice of accident is given 
the adjustment is usually made without the 


least friction. The representatives of the com- 
pany have no cause to believe that the claimant 
is endeavoring to secure indemnity to which 
he is not entitled, and the claimant therefore 
receives the most courteous treatment because 
he has first shown by the immediate notice that 
he wishes to comply with the terms of the 
policy and has no intention of attempting a 
fraud. 

A late notice of an accident, especially when 
all signs of the injury have disappeared, always 
creates doubt in the mind of the manager in 
charge of the claim department. Even if the 
policyholder has actually forgotten and has no 
intention to defraud the company, suspicions 
are aroused, and the claim, while it may be 
settled without any trouble or hard feelings, 
is apt to produce certain strained relations be- 
tween the claimant and the company. 

Claims in which the notice is late or the 
disability is over before the company is noti- 
fied almost invariably result in the company 
paying more than the claim is worth. Very 
few claimants can or will differentiate between 
actual disability and inconvenience, and when 
a man once makes a claim, either verbally or 
written, and especially the latter, he does not 
accept a change in the time of the claim with- 
out becoming angry with the company. This 
results in a dissatisfied policyholder, whether 
the claim is paid in full or reduced, the claim- 
ant immediately concluding that the company 
has taken advantage of him. He forgets the 
whole cause of the trouble was due to himself 
in not complying with one of the important 
conditions of the policy; nevertheless the com- 
pany is censured for something it can not 
remedy or prevent. 

The accident insurance business is on so firm 
a basis at present that any reputable company 
willingly and gladly pays all legitimate claims, 
and if claimants would carry out their part of 
the contract very few, if any, claims would be 
contested by the companies. 


“If some agents would spend as much time 
soliciting to-day as they do arranging a list 
of prospects to see to-morrow, they would be 
prize winners.” 
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Insurance Against Tuberculosis. 

A Swedish company has just inaugurated a 
new kind of insurance which does honor to 
private initiative. The “Trygg” society has 
sought to furnish to anyone, by means of the 
normal proceeds of ordinary insurance, the 
resources necessary to pay for a sojourn in a 
sanitorium. It writes ordinary life insurance 
of. 500 crowns (about $125) at the minimum 
and after medical examination; then it guar- 
antees the insured against the further risk 
of tuberculosis for the payment of additional 
premiums varying from five to ten or accord- 
ing to the age of the insured. The insurance 
must be in effect for two years before the 
tuberculosis clause becomes valid. 


LIVE STOCK EXPERIENCE. 


Live stock insurance in the United States is 
a small but growing component of the great 
industrial mass of miscellaneous insurance, and 
by virtue of the fact that the United States 
raises and owns millions of dollars’ worth of 
live stock there is unlimited field for expansion, 


MONTHLY CASUALTY AND SURETY SUPPLEMENT. 


template connection, however remote, with this 
great branch of the insurance business. 


On the Value of Statistics. 


There is an old definition of a diplomat as 
a person who takes your watch and chain and 
then explains the transaction to you so 
plausibly and charmingly that you give him 
your hat and coat. This might also be applied 
to many of the boosters and promoters ever at 
work busily painting in roseate hues the pros- 
pects of enormous profits in store for the happy 
and wise ones who buy stock in their ventures. 
Nearly every week a new casualty company un- 
folds its petals to the light, several of which 
speedily wither and die in the-heat of compe- 
tition. The successful and solid casualty com- 
pany may be compared rather to the century 
plant, which is slow in growth but substantial 
in its maturity. Everybody knows that the 
fact that figures do not lie is unassailable, and 
also knows that truthful figures may sometimes 
be combined to produce strange and marvelous 
conclusions. The prospectus of one casualty 
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On Farms AND RANGEs. Not ON FARMS OR RANGES. 
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Value. 





All domestic animals. ; 
Neat cattle, cows, bulls, etc 
Horses and colt............ 
Mules.. . 


69,335,832 
Asses and burros............-... sf 
} 


21,203,901 
8,438,523) 
110,012 
61,735,014 
64,586,155 
1,948,952 


Sheep and lambs............... 
Swine... er re 
Goats. 


The above table is taken from the report of 
the census of 1900. As 1909 figures show num- 
ber of horses 20,240,000, sheep 56,084,000, mules 
4,053,000, swine 54,147,000, and cattle 71,099,000, 
it is reasonable to suppose that for this branch 
of insurance there is a great field open which 
has been hitherto cultivated but meagerly and 
by but a few companies. This is probably due 
to a great extent to the lack of adequate experi- 
ence, and the appended table, showing the com- 
bined experience of ten French companies cov- 
ering a period of seventeen years, may be of 
interest, if not of instruction, to those who con- 
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3,193,856,459 
1,516,307,270 
1,050,526,967 
207,274,557 
6,776,5 
170,881,743 
238,686,872 
3,402,467 


} $ 
214,658,873 
41,102,637 
154,013,750 
11,052,504 
965,399 
678,624 
6,708,841 
137,118 
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2,979,586 
1,475,204,633 
896,513,217 2,936,881) 
195,222,053 173,908) 
5,811,134| 15,847) 
179,203,119) 231,301) 
62,868,041} 231,978,031) 1,818,114) 
1,870,599! 3,265,349} 78,353} 
| | 


67,719,410 
18,267,020} 
3,264,615] 
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company in course of organization in the 
Middle West shows wonderful earning per- 
centages for some of the older companies. But 
the item of expense is not mentioned. One 
must never overlook that item; it is rather too 
important; it is the item that is liable to swamp 
the new company in its infancy. But it is one 
which is usually left to estimate or vague con- 
jecture at the start. No figures, whatever their 
source, therefore, should be taken on absolute 
faith. Close analysis of prospectuses may 
often disclose a colored gentleman in the wood 
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38,386,387 
38,759,357 
36,469,292 
36,843,974 
38,833,729 


20,953 


1,197,750 
1,293,320 
1,245,078 
1,305,061 
1,290,990 


819,557 
8 0,743 
838,552 
$04,805 
868,724 


198,765 





37,858,548 


37,010,695 
40,585,135 
43,787,385 
49,311,190 
51,371,273 


852,476 


804,204 
914,178 
1,086,474 
1,280,446 
1,392,252 


1,266,442 


1,259,413 
1,402,804 
1,348,555 
1,564,758 
1,658,412 


216,940 
242,237 
265,218 
298,244 
323,204 
323,939 





23,597 
30,240 
34,945 
32,378 


39,040 
40,060 


44,413,136 
51,544,472 
65,447,355 
66,691,868 


68,774,900 
71,913,841 


1,446,788 
1,761,955 


1,095,511 290,568 


2,112,309 





35,333 64,874,487 
42,430 76,772,422 
44,494 84,613,478 
45,428 88,343,988 








1,824,575 


2,264,849 
2,537,040 
2,565,739 


2,254,610 356,625 
347,257 
335,246 
583,226 


2,690,804 
2,918,776 
3,052,694 














* A franc is, roughly, one-fifth of a dollar. 
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ACCIDENT INSURANCE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, 1845-1910. 

A paper on the above subject was read re- 
cently by H. L. Whale, of The Railway Pas- 
sengers Insurance Company, before the Insur- 
ance Institute of Liverpool. ,Mr. Whale said:— 

“While it is true that prior to the middle of 
last century there was no such thing as Acci- 
dent Insurance, yet it may be remembered that 
accidents were not so numerous then as they 
are now—probably because there were no acci- 
dent companies; still, there was in those days 
a greater feeling of mutual assistance, a closer 
comradeship than there is now. With the 
greater opportunities for travel, such as cheap 
railway fares and motoring, there has grown up 
a greater love for exercise obtainable by taking 
part in sports; and all kinds of sport, even 
the simplest—roller skating—contain elements 
of risk. The harmless game of golf, which some 
people say should only be played by old men, 
has its risk, even when played. by young men. , 
I am sure you will agree with me that accident 
insurance is one of the necessities of life at 
the present time. The Government has thought 
it desirable to provide for the workman who 
meets with an accident. Therefore, is it not 
equally desirable that we, who are not pro- 
vided for by law, should provide for ourselves? 
The chance that you or I will meet with an 
accident is 1 to 8, whilst out of 160 claims, to 
use a fire term, one can be looked upon as a 
total loss. From records, it appears that half 
a century ago the risk of an accident was 1 
to 12, but it seems that even in connection with 
sedentary occupations the risk is now 1 to 8. 
I feel certain the insurable public do not real- 
ize that another way of looking at tiis is that 
an accident should happen to each one of them 
within the period of eight years. if we could 
bring this fact home to them there would not 
be the talk about premiums being heavy; rather 
would it be a matter for marvel that there 
are companies willing to undertake the risk. . 

“At first, protection was granted only in the 
case of a ralway accdent or of a fatal general 
accident; but in the course of time protection 
was also granted in the case of a non-fatal 
general accident. With The Accident Company 
No. 1, founded in 1866, originated the idea of 
specific compensation for certain injuries. This 
idea is followed to-day by some of those com- 
panies who pay the doctor’s fees for attendance 
consequent upon an accident, a specific sum 
being paid to the doctor according to the injury. 
The original idea is still followed, for a few 
companies still offer a policy with a schedule 
of specific compensation for enumerated injuries. 

“In 1869, companies commenced to allow pol- 
icy-holders to participate in profits. In 1881, 
two companies, without extra premium, started 
paying a fixed sum for permanent total disable- 
ment, namely, the same amount as was payable 
for death, and one-third of this sum in the 
ease of permanent partial disablement. Not 
long afterwards permanent total disablement 
was defined as the loss of two limbs or two 
eyes, and permanent partial disablement as the 
loss of one limb or one eye. Competition was 
very keen in those days, and no doubt caused 
offices to offer these additional benefits. Al- 
though these benefits are given to-day, the 
amounts payable have been increased; yet I 
doubt very much the wisdom of giving these 
benefits. as they have led to a large number of 
frauduleat claims. Apart from this, T think the 
compensation payable in the case of the loss 
of one eye is too much, as invariably. those 


.who are sc. unfortunate as to meet with such 
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an accident are not incapacitated for long. I 
have been informed by leading ophthalmic sur- 
geons that the loss of an eye alone should not 
incapacitate one for more than a week. In 
1887 a company offered a non-forfeitable policy. 
The premiums charged were only 50 per cent. 
above the ordinary rates, and, as one would ex- 
pect, the company ceased to exist seven years 
after. How it lasted so long I do not know. 

“In 1893 The Law Accident and Contingency 
Society caused a departure from the principle 
of a purely personal accident contract. For an 
extra 2s. per cent. on the sum assured they 
offered a policy which gave double compensation 
in the event of a fatal railway accident and, 
furthermore, insured against typheid, typhus, 
and scarlet fevers, and smallpox. This form of 
policy appealed strongly to the insuring public, 
with the result that all Offices followed The 
Law Accident. 

“Since 1898, companies have been emulating 
each other in adding extra benefits to their pol- 
icies. Annuities for life are payable in the case 
of absolute permanent total disablement, and 
all sorts of diseases are now included. With re- 
gard to giving double benefits in the cases of 
accidents whilst riding in a train, tram-car, 
omnibus or cab, I should like to ask: Are insur- 
ance companies subsidized by the various com- 
panies who run these vehicles? If not, why 
ought we to give double benefits? We have no 
object in encouraging people to ride in trains, 
tram-cars, omnibuses or cabs. The man who 
comes to us to insure against accidents invari- 
ably takes out a policy which will give him 
ample compensation in the event of his meet- 
ing with an accident. 

“Passing roughly through the History of Ac- 
cident Instirance, I have endeavored to show 
you that the competition amongst Ottices has 
been the means of our departing from the purely 
personal accident contract. Moreover, it has 
caused Offices to include so-called evtra bene- 
ffts to policy-holders, in many cases without 
ahy extra charge. It is true that the accident 
and disease policy carries a higher premium 
than the old accident policy, but many Offices to- 
day seem to think that in order to get business 
they must give additional advantages, with the 
result that accident and disease policies are 
continually being added to. One thing is cer- 
tain, and that is that so long as GUu.uices add 
real benefits to their policies so long will their 
profits dwindle. 

“At the present time the insuring public more 
readily take a sickness and accident insurance 
than they do, either a purely accident or acci- 
dent and disease. With what result? The man 
who has a prospectus of a company before him 
would say that he wanted to insure against 
accidents and sickness. He completes the pro- 
posal form, and has to answer far more ques- 
tions than he would if he were insuring against 
accidents only. Probably he has suffered from 
an ailment which that Office would want to ex- 
clude. He declines to accept a policy with 
exclusion, and you will find that in nine cases 
out of ten he cannot be persuaded to take up a 
purely personal accident insurance, whereas 
had the sickness and accident insurance not 
been put before him he would most probably 
have insured against accidents. I feel convinced 
that many accident proposals have been lost 
to Accident Offices by reason of sickness and 
accident insurances. 

“Much could be said also on the increased: 
moral hazard, which, sad to say, is growing more 
serious every year. The difficulty in dealing 
with those people who do not think twice about 
making false claims on an insurance office is 


apparent to every one who has had any deal- 
ings in our branch of the business. It is only 
by strong and united action of the insurance 
companies that anything like a check can be 
made, but we may feel thankful that there is 
a tendency towards association among our- 
selves, which is bound to be an advantage.”’ 


THE NEWCOMER IN THE SURETY 
FIELD. 

President John T. Stone of the Maryland 

Casualty Company, one of the latest entrants 

in the fidelity and surety field, discusses at 


’ length in the June number of The Budget the 


reasons which induced the company to take up 
this branch and the general conditions pre- 
vailing in the business: 


A little over fifteen years ago the writer, with 
others, organized the American Bonding Com- 
pany of Baltimore, of which company he was 
secretary-treasurer for the succeeding three 
vears, and as such was its active executive 
head. The business of corporate suretyship has 
greatly increased in volume during the inter- 
vening twelve years, but there are only a few 
classes or forms of bonds now written which 
were not issued then. The number of com- 
panies engaged in the business in a general way 
now is fully double the number in 1898, not 
to mention the numerous companies doing a lim- 
ited class of business in a small territory. 

The usual result of a multiplication of com- 
panies—unwholesome competition in rates—was, 
during the past decade, carried to the extreme 
point, so that it became a matter of common talk 
that more than one surety company was on very 
thin ice financially. While conditions in the 
various casualty lines during that period were 
highly unsatisfactory, and still are, yet our 
company has gotten along fairly comfortably and 
we have often congratulated ourselves that we 
were not in the surety business, with which, 
however, we have kept in constant touch. 

Within the past two years the surety com- 
panies have brought about among themselves a 
marked improvement in the conditions under 
which their business is transacted, so that at 
this time the imminent dangers which threat- 
ened some of them appear to have been averted. 
The man in the street might naturally assume 
that there would be entire content in the en- 
joyment of this change for the better, and a 
pesitive unwillingness to invite, for a long time 
at least, either new troubles or a return to 
those so recently escaped. 

There are some people, however, who cannot 
stand real prosperity, but must always live in 
the focl’s Paradise which deludes those who 
move in an automobile world on a pushcart net 
income. About the beginning of 1910 the little 
bird which keeps busy carrying advance infor- 
mation began to whisper that some of the surety 
companies were going into the casualty business 
also; and soon it was definitely announced that 
such was the case. It at ence became evident 
that the advance in the casualty field of these 
additional employers of agency and home office 
personnel might render defensive measures on 
the part of those already in that field highly 
necessary. 

Hence the Maryland has decided to add a 
fidelity and surety department to the branches 
of business we are already transacting, as the 
most effective, the most practical, and the least 
dangerous defensive measure it could adopt. In 
transacting this class of business the knowledge 
and experience gained by the writer during his 
three years’ management of the American Bond- 
ing Company, by no means forgotten, will be 
fully availed of; supplemented, of course, by 
the down-to-date equipment of other men em- 
ployed to superintend and to handle the details. 
A general bonding business will be transacted, 
so that our agents in this department will be 
able to serve the various professions and trades 
which compose their clientele. It hardly seems 
necessary to say that a capable and competent 
corps of trained men is employed to give prompt 
and adequate attention to the engineering, legal, 
accounting and. other questions which arise 
daily in this class of business. 


“Business that comes to the agent who sits in 
his office and waits is generally the business 
that no one else wants.” 
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ACCIDENT LIABILITY OF GAS 
WORKS EMPLOYEES AND 
ELECTRICIANS. 


The twenty-fifth annual report of the Board 
of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners of 
Massachusetts contains the usual abstracts of 
accidents, fatal and non-fatal, caused by the 
gas or electricity manufactured or supplied by 
companies, persons and municipalities engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of gas or elec- 
tricity for light or fuel. Of the 248 accidents 
caused by gas during the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1909, 99 were fatal and 149 non-fatal; 
55 of the fatal cases were suicides and 20 of the 
non-fatal cases were apparently due to suicidal 
intent. None of the fatal accidents from gas 
was to company employees, but 15 such em- 
ployees were non-fatally affected. 

Of the 29 persons injured by electricity in 
Massachusetts during 1909, 14 were killed and 
15 were non-fatally injured. Three of the fatal 
electric accidents and 7 of the non-fatal were to 
company employees. In addition there were 3 
linemen, not employees of electricity manufac- 
turing companies, who were non-fatally injured 
by electric shock during the year. 

The details of the accidents to employees in 
Massachusetts during 1909 were as follows: 
Six gas works employees were non-fatally 
burned by gas explosions, 2 of which occurred 
in a purifying house; 8 were overcome by gas— 
7 of the cases while at work on mains, other 
pipes or meters, and one while at work in a 
purifying house; and 1 employee was injured 
by the blowing out of a water seal in a purify- 
ing house. Of the 3 fatal accidents to electri- 
cians, I came in contact with a high-tension wire 
while at work on a roof; 1 came in contact with 
a live wire while painting a pole, and 1 fell 
from a pole while hanging a transformer. Of 
the 10 electricians non-fatally injured, 1 was 
knocked senseless while attempting to start an 
are lamp; I was slightly shocked while at work 
on: lines; 2 were slightly shocked and burned 
while painting poles; 1 was slightly shocked 
and burned while changing wires on a switch- 
board; I was burned by a short circuit while 
painting a wall behind lightning arresters, and 
1 was shocked and burned while changing in- 
sulators. Of the 3 linemen injured during the 
year, 2 were slightly shocked and burned while 
stringing wires for a telegraph company, and 
I was burned by contact with a guy wire which 
was crossed with a wire carrying a 550-volt 
current. 

If other States would follow the excellent 
example set by Massachusetts there would soon 
be available a mass of data pertaining to acci- 
dent liability from gas and electricity which 
would be very helpful in any attempt to meas- 
ure the occupational hazards in those employ- 
ments. Such statistics would also be of value 
to the general public, as they would serve to 
emphasize the urgent need of more efficient 
safety devices in the distributing services of 
both gas and electricity than are now available. 

Freperick S. Crum. 


The railroads of the United States pay an- 
nually more than $21,000,000 in damage suits 
growing out of personal injuries. 
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Automobile Liability Rates. 

The new schedule of automobile liability 
rates for the State of New York outside of 
New York city has gone into effect. The 
schedule provides for a rate on electrics of $20. 
Gasoline cars are scheduled as follows: 

All cars up to 16 horsepower, $30 minimum ; 
17 to 20 horsepower, inclusive, $34. 

Each horsepower in excess of 20 an addi- 
tional charge of $2 per horsepower up to 30- 
horsepower cars. 

Each horsepower in excess of 30, additional 
charge of $1 per horsepower. 

Collision rates are the same as in New York 
city, each car being specifically rated. 

Property damage rate is also the same as in 
New York city, being twenty-five per cent. of 
the liability premium with a minimum $10. 

The new rates became effective at once as 
regards new business, and on renewals become 
effective from June I. 


Your Chance. 

In no other line of business are there greater 
opportunities for rapid and permanent devel- 
opment offered to capable and energetic young 
men than in the field of casualty insurance. Ly- 
ing all around are great, fertile fields only wait- 
ing proper cultivation to produce bounteous 
crops. 

See that the soil is properly prepared and 
sow your seed in a careful manner. If you sow 
wisely you will reap a rich, golden harvest. 
Not only must you graps opportunities, but in 
the business of casualty insurance vou are af- 
forded the great privilege of making them for 
yourself. The insurance agent who persistently 
waits for opportunity to come knocking at his 
door is quite liable to wake up some morning 
to discover that his friend, the competitor, has 
been out and made opportunity for himself. 

The right sort of a man, whether he is an in- 
surance agent or is otherwise engaged, does not 
become discouraged because everything does not 
come his way. The fellow who cannot stand 
a few disappointments and hard knoziks is to be 
pitied. Remember that you will be much 
stronger for having conquered difficulties, and 
you will find that some of the greatest men in 
the business have been those who had many 
obstacles in their paths and had many a battle 
to fight before they came out a winner. Take 
an optimistic view of life and be determined to 
win out. It’s the only way to make a success. 
—Agents Bulletin. 


The cost of fuel, food, clothing, shelter and 
almost every commodity known as a ‘“neces- 
sary of life’? has increased steadily with one 
great, noteworthy, impressive exception—health 
and accident insurance. 

The cost of protecting one’s income, one’s 
livest asset, one’s ability to earn the where- 
withal has Not been advanced. 

If he is poor, he is a bad manager. 
rich, he is dishonest. 

If he doesn’t give to charity, he’s a dishonest 
cuss. If he does, it’s for show. 

If he needs credit, he can’t get it. If he is 
prosperous, every one wants to do him a favor. 

If he shows affection, he’s a soft specimen. 
If he seems to care for no one, he is cold- 
blooded. 

If he is actively religious, he is a hypocrite. 
If he takes no interest in religion, he’s a hard- 
ened sinner.—Indemnity. 


If he is 


RECENT CASUALTY DECISIONS. 


Contract in General, Construction and For- 

feiture.—Forfeitures are not favored, and a con- 
struction of an insurance contract, which will 
result in a loss of the indemnity contracted for, 
will not be adopted except to give effect to plain 
requirements of the policy. 
- Accident Insurance, Notice of Injury.—Where 
an accident insurance policy provides that no 
claim should be valid unless a written notice 
was given to the company within twenty days 
from the date of the injury, notice may be given 
by another, even by the company’s agent, as 
well as by the insured, and a letter written by 
an insured party’s physician informing the com- 
pany of his injury was sufficient notice. 

Actions on Policy, Questions for Jury.—In an 
action on an accident insurance policy, where 
the evidence was that notice was given ‘‘a few 
days” after the injury, the question whether it 
was sent within twenty days was for the jury. 

Accident Insurance, Preliminary Notice.— 
Where the insured in an accident policy had 
complied with the terms of the policy as to 
notice of injury, he cannot be prejudiced by his 
gratuitous act in filling out and sending blanks 
furnished him by the company marked “prelim- 
inary notice.” 

Accident Policy, Question for Jury.—In an ac- 
tion on an accident policy, held, under the evi- 
dence, that the question whether the company 
denied its liability before the time for filing 
proof of loss expired was for the jury. 

Proofs of Loss, Waiver.—Where an accident 
insurance company notified defendant, before 
the time for filing proofs of loss had expired, 
that because of his failure to give notice of his 
injury within the time required they would not 
investigate the claim or pay the indemnity, 
they thereby waived their right to proof of the 
injury, and plaintiff’s right cannot be affected 
by any subsequent treaty after the time for fil- 
ing proof had expired, which resulted in the 
attempt to file such proofs. 

Actions on Policy, Proof of Loss, Evidence.— 
Where an insurance company waived its rights 
to require proof of loss, the proof actually filed 
was only important on the question of fraud and 
false swearing. The fact that the proofs of 
loss filed with an accident insurance company 
in some respects contradicted the statements of 
the preliminary proof furnished by the insured 
was insufficient to establish fraud or false 
swearing. 

Proof of Loss, Waiver.—Where an accident in- 
surance company denied its liability on a policy, 
it thereby waived the right to require a report 
from the insured’s attending physician, as called 
for by the policy. 

Actions, Limitation of Recovery.—Where an 
accident insurance company waived its right 
to have proofs of loss filed, plaintiff was not 
limited in his recovery to the period of dis- 
ability shown by the proof he did file. 

Supreme Court of Vermont.—Action by Archi- 
bald Mellen against the United States Health 
and Accident Insurance Company. From a judg- 
ment for defendant plaintiff appeals. Reversed 
and remanded. 
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Agents, Waiver of Representations in Appli- 
cation.—An agent for an accident insurance 
corporation, who has authority to solicit in- 
surance, take application, and, to countersign 
and issue policies therefor, binds the company 
by any waiver of any representation in the ap- 
plication which is within the ordinary scope of 
insurance business, and not known by the as- 
sured to be outside of the authority granted to 
the agent. 

When an applicant for insurance tells such an 
agent facts which are contradictory to state- 
ments contained in the application, which appli- 
cation the agent procured the applicant to sign, 
knowing that he had not read the same, and that 
his attention had not been called to such state- 
ments in the printed application on behalf of 
the company, the company will be presumed to 
have known all the facts communicated to such 
agent during the transaction and relating there- 
to. And this, notwithstanding the application, 
contains a restriction upon the authority of the 
agent to make such waiver; the applicant being 
ignorant of such restriction, at least until after 
the policy is issued and securities taken for the 
payment of the premium. 

Supreme Court of Kansas.—William Despain 
vs. Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Judgment for plaintiff, and defendant appeals. 
Affirmed. 
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Construction of Contract, Indorsement on 
Policy as Part Thereof.—A printed indorsement 
on the back of a policy as to the nature of the 
insurance is not part thereof, and it is not to 
be presumed insured relied thereon rather than 
on his contract. 

Construction of Contract, Nature of Insur- 
ance, “Disability,’’ ‘‘Death.’’—The word ‘“dis- 
ability’’ does not mean the same as the word 
“death,” and is not ordinarily used to signify 
the same, and is defined as a want of compe- 
tent power, strength, or physical ability, weak- 
ness, incapacity, impotence; and so a policy of 
insurance against loss on account of ‘‘temporary 
or permanent disability’’ without other words 
from which it was claimed liability for death 
was incurred, except a printed indorsement on 
the back stating it was a “limited health policy 
on the life’ of insured does not insure against 
death. 

Supreme Court of Iowa.—Hill vs. Travelers. 
A demurrer ‘to the petition was sustained, and 
the plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 
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Indemnity Insurance, Right to Inspect In- 
sured’s Books.—An indemnity insurance policy 
for a premium based on the gross amount of 
wages paid by insured, stipulating that insurer 
shall have the right at all reasonable times to 
examine the books of insured so far as they re- 
late to the wages paid, must limit its demand 
to examine the books to reasonable hours and 
on reasonable days, and it may not rightfully 
demand to examine the books on Sundays or 
after business hours at night or when insured 
uses the books. 

Indemnity Insurance, Examination of Insured’s 
Books, Actions.—A petition by insurer issuing 
an indemnity policy for a premium based on 
the gross amount of wages paid by insured for 
an examination of insured’s books, which 
merely alleges that it has repeatedly requested 
insured for permission to examine its books, 
and which does not allege that insured is in- 
debted to insurer in any sum, and which does 
not aver that the settlement had at the end 
of the term of the policy was procured by 
fraud or mistake as to the amount of wages 
paid, does not show a right to examine the 
books given by the policy stipulating that in- 
surer shall have the right at all reasonable 
times to examine insured’s books. 

Indemnity Insurance, Premium, Settlement, 
Effect.—Where insurer in an indemnity policy 
for a premium based on the gross amount of 
wages paid by insured and insured made a sét- 
tlement at the end of the policy based on the 
amount of wages paid by insured, the settle- 
ment was final, unless impeached by fraud or 
mistake, which insurer must plead and prove. 

Court of Appeals of Kentucky.—Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York vs. Palmer & 
Hardin. From a judgment granting relief, de- 
fendants appeal. Reversed and remanded. 

Action on Policy, Plea.—The complaint on a 
policy of health insurance, averring that the 
sickness and disability began July 5, a plea set- 
ting out a provision of the policy authorizing 
its cancellation by the insurer and alleging a 
cancellation on July 8, is bad in failing to deny 
liability for the period from July 5 to July 8, 
and so failing to answer the complaint in its 
entirety, as it professes to do. ; 

Policy, Provision for Cancellation.—The pro- 
vision of a policy of health insurance, that the 
insurer may cancel by mailing notice of cancel- 
lation with a check for any unearned part of 
the premium, does not allow cancellation during 
disability from sickness. 

A. B. Perdue vs. Pennsylvania Casualty Com- 
pany. Judgment for plaintiff, and defendant 
appeals. Reversed and remanded. 


“The agent who wants to cover a large ter- 
ritory may be ambitious, but that is not an 
indication that he is wise. As good wheat can 
be grown in a little field as on the broad acres 
of a Western farm. In a small territory the 
agent can find out what he can do, and prove 
to the company that he is capable of handling 
a larger one. Scattered business is hard to 
handle, and does not yield its producer the 
maximum of profit. Every agent should have 
his own center, and be of sufficient importance 
to it, to feel the necessity of being at home a 
good share of the time.” 











